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Sixteen States 


Conduct Survey 
Of Road Systems 


Need of Surfacing and Wid-| 


ening, Removal of Danger | 


Spots and Grade Cross-| 
ings Covered in Study 


‘Help Is Extended 
By Federal Bureau 





Cooperative Arrangements | 
Lead to Regional Investiga- 
tion of Highways and Traffic 
Conditions in States 





Surveys of highway systems and traffic 
have been completed or nearly completed | 
in one-third of the States, and have pro- 
vided valuable information on the present 
and prospective need of surfacing, resur- 
facing, and widening highways, removal 
of danger spots, and elimination of grade | 
crossings, R. E. Royall, senior highway | 
engineer of the Bureau of Public Roads, | 
stated orally June 12. | 

The surveys have been made by coopera- 
tive arrangements between the States and | 
the Bureau, Mr. Royall explained. The 
report of results of the great regional sur- | 
vey covering 11 States, the first of such 
surveys, will be ready for issuance prob- | 
ably next December or January, but some | 
preliminary information is already avail- | 
able as to the results, he said. The follow- | 
ing information also was made available 
by Mr. Royall: 


States Making Survey 


Completed surveys have covered Con- | 
necticut and New Hampshire. Vermont, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Arizona, California, | 
Colorado, Idaho, Nebraska, Nevada, New | 
Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and | 
Wyoming are the States on which a final 
report has not yet been issued. In addi- 
tion, local surveys have been made of 
Cook County, Ill., and “whe regional area 
of- Cleveland, Ohio, with especial refer- 
ence to the traffic problems of Chicago and | 
Cleveland and their environs. 

The surveys cover a much wider field 
than a mere study of the volume of traffic 
and of the present need of highway con- 
struction and repair. They look to the 
future, including studies of population 
trends for the areas involved, computa- 
tions on the basis of motor vehicle regis- 
trations and population in past years, of 
the probable number of automobiles which 
will be in use in future years and of the 
future highway needs, and probable eco- | 
nomic conditions in the regions. 


Multiple Jurisdiction 


_Problems of multiple jurisdiction of va- 
rious local governmental agencies also are 
studied, it having been found that in the 
Cleveland area some 15 or 20 units of 
government had to be dealt with in lay- 
ing out satisfactory plans for the whole | 
region. 

Some practical results of the surveys 
include recommendations for types of 
highways which will serve the future vol- 
ume of traffic, thus avoiding congestion 
which would follow construction of roads 
to meet only present needs and the ex- 
pensive necessity of widening or recon- 
structing the roads before they have de- 
teriorated sufficiently to need such work. 
Inadequate construction is viewed by the 
Bureau as an uneconomic investment of 
the public funds, while construction in ex- 
cess of needs also is uneconomic. 

On the basis of the surveys roads can 
be built of sufficient width and of such 
materials as will meet, within reasonable | 
limits, the needs of the traffic without | 
excess expenditure. 

Financing Plans Suggested 


In connection with these surveys, no 
recommendations are made on methods 
of financing improvements, only the needs 
being pointed out. However, in separate 
Statements, the Bureau has made many 
Suggestions on the matter of satisfactory 
financing programs. 

The Bureau's estimates of future traffic | 
have been checked in one recent instance 
on a route into Cleveland, and the error 
was found to be less than 1 per cent. 

In general, the need of the State road 
systems is found to lie in improvement 
of existing systems to meet the needs of 
the traffic. The problem of connection 
of State roads at the borders with those 
of the adjacent States was substantially 
Solved with the adoption of the Federal- 
aid road program, which resulted in de- 
velopment of roads on a harmonious 
basis rather generally. 

Congestion has been found not to re-| 
tard traffic generally on rural roads on| 
normal days. This finding does not ap- 
ply, however, to Sunday afternoons, and | 
it appears to be impractical to build a} 
highway system which will care for the 
Sunday afternoon traffic without con- 
gestion. 

The extensive regional surveys are not 
designed primarily to provide information 
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Agreement Reduces 


Oklahoma Gas Rates: 


Governor’s Ouster Suits to Be| 
Dismissed by Action 


| 
OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., June 12, | 

An agreement for a reduction in gas| 
rates. in nearly 50 cities and towns in| 
Oklahoma was signed yesterday by Gov- | 
ernor William H. Murray, Chairman Paul | 
Walker of the Corporation Commission | 
and officials of the Oklahoma Natural Gas 
Corporation, it was announced at the of- | 
fice of the Governor. | 

The agreement provides for a temporaty | 
reduction in the rates for natural gas to 
a@ maximum of 50 cents per 1,000 cubic! 
feet, effective July 1. | 

Provision is made for later action by 
the Corporation Commission to make a 
permanent rate order. 

The agreement also provides for dis- 
missal of ouster suits pending against the 
utility and affiliated companies, which 
were filed recently at the instance of 
Governor Murray. | 

The Governor stated orally that the next | 
action to force a downward readjustment 
of utility rates will be against the Bell 
‘Telephone Company, and added that “the 
electrical companies need a working over.” 





ie per cent of America’s 


Half of Largest 


Employers - 


Debar Handicapped Persons | 


sponsible, Child Health Conference States 


Workmen’s Compensation Laws Partly | 
| 


largest 
employers of labor do not hire handi- 
capped persons in any capacity, it was 
announced. orally at the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion June 12. 
The nature of work in the establish- 
ments is not always adaptable to the em- 


| ployment of the handicapped, these em- 


ployers assert, and unfavorable provisions 
of workmen’s compensation laws make 
their employment financially hazardous. 
Additional information made available 
follows: 


Handicapped Total 8,000,000 ® 


These facts are disclosed in question- 
naires sent to 600 of the largest employers 
of the country. In spite of the large num- 
ber who will not employ the handicapped 
for any work, 25 per cent make no dis- 
crimination whatever. 

In view of the fact that investigations 
of the White House Conference disclosed 


that there are approximately 8,000,000 | 
handicapped | 


physically and mentally 
young persons in the United States, this 
condition has led to an inquiry of how 


Petitions to Prevent 
Radio Corporation 


Inquiry Are Denied 


‘Court Relief Is Prescribed 


In Case a Multiplicity of 
Suits Results From Action 
Of Commission 


Injunctive relief to prevent the Federal 
Radio Commission from holding hearings 
scheduled for next week involving possi- 
ble forfeiture of 1,400- licenses covering 
the entire radio range vested in four 
operating subsidiaries of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America, was denied on June 
12 by Associate Justice Jennings Bailey, 


of the Supreme Court of the District of | 


Columbia. 

In denying the petitions, the court, how- 
ever, retained jurisdiction, and did not 
dismiss the four bills of complaint filed 
by the National Broadcasting Co., RCA 
Communications, Inc., Radiomarine Cor- 
poration of America and RCA-Victor Co. 
Ifa “multiplicity of suits” ensued as a 
result of the hearings before the Com- 
mission, Justice Bailey said, he would per- 
mit a showing to this end and consider 
relief in equity. 


Claim ‘Irreparable Injury’ 


“Irreparable injury” to the business of 
these companies was claimed by counsel 


for the RCA companiés in the petitions | 


and in oral arguments by the mere action 
of the Commission in scheduling the hear- 
ings designed to ascertain whether the 


Commission is duty-bound, under section | 


13 of the Radio Act, to refuse to renew 


all licenses held by RCA companies—about | 


one-fourth of the total issued in this 
country—because of a court decision that 
the parent company had transgresed the 
Clayton antimonopoly laws. 


It was further argued on behalf of the! 


plaintiffs that should the hearings be 
held serious losses in revenue will result 
to the operating companies, and that dire 
international consequences would be im- 
minent. The authority of the Commis- 
sion to schedule the hearing and thus 
imperil the RCA under the decision in 


the so-called tube-clause case, as well as) 


the constitutionality of section 13 was 


| challenged. 


Court Relief Rescinded 


Justice Bailey said in his ruling that} 
he did not feel the court could properly | 
the Commission’s pro-| 


interfere with 
cedure. If the matter is adversely de- 
cided by the Commission following the 
hearings he brought out that the com- 
panies may seek relief in the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia, un- 
der procedure prescribed 
Act itself. 

In addition to RCA the Commission 
has granted four petitions to intervene 
in the hearings. These were filed by 
Oswald F. Schuette, executive secretary, 
Radio Protective Association; 
WTMJ, of Milwaukee, an aplicant for a 
frequency occupied in part by an N. B. C. 
station; Station WCFL, of Chicago, of 
the Chicago Federation of Labor, and 
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EARNINGS OF WOMEN WORKERS 


in the Radio| 


Station | 


these persons can become a social asset. 

In spite of the fact that 50 per cent of 
the great organizations automatically set | 
}up any handicap as a bar to employment, 
| there is a growing recognition of the need 
}of giving them opportunities to utilize 
unimpaired capacities. . | 
| \The views of some of the employers 
jtaken at random set forth the reasons) 
for not employing those who are not 
| strictly normal: | 
| Makers of small steel products state 
candidly that when sound material is at 
jhand, naturally the afflicted are not 
; Sought. Taken as a whole, it is pointed 
}out that the handicapped are apt to be 
|less satisfactory due to an accompanying 
| mental state of depression and nervous- 
ness. ’ 
| Astreet railway employer, among others, | 
| expressed the opinion that the State com- 
pensation laws are largely responsible for | 
;the nonemployment of the handicapped. | 


Called Temperamental 


Still other organizations like the shoe 
j industry found that tis group was tem-| 
peramental and seemed to expect special | 
| consideration. Manufacturers of vacuum) 
| cleaners pointed out that their business 
{has hazardous machinery and the work! 
involves a heavy article of manufacture, | 
which, with restrictions of the compensa- 
j tion laws, caused them to adopt a policy) 
| of not employing the handicapped. 


| Railroads on the other hand employ) 
| handicapped persons from time to time, | 
provided they have been crippled dur- 
| ing the course of their work. Where pos- 
| sible, they are put in positions not inter- | 
| fered with by the handicap. It is re- 
| ported that generally they have met every 
requirement and usually are more devoted | 
to their work than those not so handi- 
capped. 


Information from the steel industry 
{calls attention to the stringent liability 
| provisions affecting a manufacturer, 
| which, it is asserted, do not make feasible 
|employment of the handicapped. 

From the rubber industry, one employer 
Says there should be no doors closed 
against such persons of working age. How- 
ever, he asserts, the employer should not 
be held liable to accidents traceable di- 
rectly to the ailment. 

Views of other manufacturers and em- 





| 
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Treasury Arranging 
Year-end Financing 








Transactions Approximating | 
Two Billion Dollars Ex- 
pected on June 15 


Transactions approximating $2,000,000,- 
| 000 are expected by the Treasury on June 
15, at which time its fiscal year-end financ- 
ing will be accomplished, according to oral 
announcements at the Department of the 
Treasury June 12. 

The following additional information was 
made available: 

Wit an estimated deficit of approxi- | 
mately $950,000,000 for the fiscal year 
which ends June 30, the Treasury's activi- 
ties on June 15 will in effect be a balanc- | 
jing of its books for the coming fiscal 
year. It was estimated that approximately 
half of this amount will be for payments 
}on the public debt. 

On that date the Treasury expects ap- 
proximately $1,222,800,000. At the same 
time it will pay off obligations of approxi- 
mately $479,314,000. The latter figure does 
not take into consideration the general 
| ordinary receipts and expenditures for | 
routine purposes. 

Of the gross receipts figure $821,000,000 
will represent returns from the new 3's 
per cent bond issue marketed as of June 
15. This in itself represents an excess! 
of $231,686,000, over the two issues of 
Treasury certificates bearing interest at 
2% and 1% per cent, respectively, to be 
retired at the same time. 

The corresponding increase in the pub- 
| lic debt, however, will be reduced by $19,- 
962,525, which is expected on June 15 as 
payments due on the principal of the for- 
eign debts. The aggregate payments on | 
the foreign debt, including interest and} 
principal, will be $111,835,541, according to 
the statistics. Such payments are due at 
|the Federal Reserve Bank in New York 
in cash. | 

The largest single foreign debt payment 
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| 


DECLINE ON LIVING COST BASIS | 


| 





Average Wage Varies From 
To $8 in Mississippi, 


$15 Weekly in Rhode Island | 
Federal Bureau Finds 





yeas earnings of women workers 
in 13 States computed for 1930 on 
a basis of cost of living show a sub- 
stantial decline, it was stated orally at 
the Women’s Bureau, Department of 
Labor, June 11. 

Varying from slightly more than $15 
per week in Rhode Island to less than 
$8 in Mississippi, the median earnings 
are less than the median found by the 
Women’s Bureau on which a single 
woman can adequately live, which in 
1928 was $15.71, it was explained. Addi- 
tional information made available fol- 
lows: 

The 1930 statistics, just compiled after 
the Bureau concluded a study of more 
then 100,000 white and 6,000 Negra 
women workers in 13 States, supple- 
ment findings which disclosed that 
wages vary with industry and with lo- 
cality. 

Highest wages were found in Rhode 
Island, New Jersey, and Ohio, and lowest 
wages in Mississippi, Alabama, and 
South Carolina. Wages were generally 
low in the cotton textile industry. 

Median weekly earnings ranged from 
$15.34 in Rhode Island in 1930 to $7.78 
in Mississippi. They stood at $19.34 in 
Rhode Island in 1920 and $8.35 in Mis- 
Sissippi in 1924. 

“Median,” the Bureau pointed out, 


, is more technically accurate than 

| “average” since it means that one-half | 
of the workers earned more or one-half 
earned less than the figures presented. 
The supplementary information on the 
earnings for the 13 States taken in ref- | 
erence to computations on weekly in- 
comes is as follows: ‘ 

In Georgia for 1920, weekly earnings 
in November ‘were $12.90 compared with 
$10.34 in 1930; Rhode Island in October, 
1920, $19.13 compared with $15.34 in 
1930; between 1921 and 1930, in Ken- 
tucky, $10.84 and $9.83 respectively; and 
in South Carolina in November, $9.49 
and $8.75 for the two periods respec- 
tively. 

Between 1922 and 1930, there was a { 
drop as follows: For Alabama based | 
upon earnings in February, from $8.39 
to $8.08; Arkansas on earnings in March, 
from $10.24 to $9.86; Missouri on earn- 
ings in April from $12.27 to $11.81; New 
Jersey on earnings in September, from | 
$15.23 to $14.72; and Ohio, based on 
earnings in September, from $14.52 to 
$14.03. 

Between 1924 and 1930, there was a 
drop as follows: For Delaware based on 
| earnings in September, from $13.26 to 


| 
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Economic Conference 


‘Disturbed Political and Busi-| 


| statements of participants at that time. | 
| Economic questions were taken up in that 


|; more remote than heretofore. 


|school training There are 25 men with 





New Jersey Town 
Is in Receivership 


Special State Commission 
Takes Over Fiscal Affairs 
Of North Bergen 


Trenton, N. J., June 12. 

HE fiscal affairs of North Bergen 

township, Hudson County, have been 
taken over by the State Receivership 
Commission created by a law enacted 
by the 1931 Legislature. 

The action was taken at the request 
of the township, which has exceeded the 
debt limit by $2,500,000, and was the 
first instance of the kind in the history 
of the State, it was announced by the 
Commission, 

The Commission, composed of At- 
torney General William A. Stevens, 
Francis D. Weaver, president of the 
State Board of Taxes and Assessment, 
and Walter R. Darby, State Commis- 
sioner of Municipal Accounts, announced 
that it proposed as an initial step to 
issue $200,000 worth of tax notes to re- 
establish the township credit, with that 
assured, said Mr. Darby, who is the 
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| 


Of British Empire at 


Ottawa Is Postponed, 


| 


| 


ness Conditions Delay) 
Meeting at Ottawa, Com- 
merce Department Hears | 


Disturbed economic and political condi- | 
tions have combined to bring about post- 
ponement of the British imperial inter- 
empire economic conference that was 
scheduled to be held in Ottawa, Canada, in 
August, according to oral statements, June 
12, at the Department of Commerce. The 
Department was Officially advised June 12 
of the postponement of the conference 
to 1932 in a cable from Donald Renshaw, 
Acting Commercial Attache at London. 

The conference that was scheduled for | 


| 
| 





| Ottawa was the first ever to be held out- 


side of London. Countries represented at | 
the conference in 1930 were the United} 
Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New Zea-| 
land, the Union of South Africa, New- 
foundland, and the Irish Free State. 

Additional information was supplied as 
follows: 

Many factors have entered into the de- | 
cisiorr?té postpone the scheduled confer- 
ence in which it was hoped by British 
leaders that outstanding differences on | 
economic problems, existing between the} 
several units of the empire, might be} 
smoothed over and solved. All of them are 
basically economic, but their importance 
has placed them in the category of politi- 
cal considerations as between the coun- 
tries participating in the conigrence. That 
is, differences as to economic policies has | 
made issues on which political leaders | 
have been divided, both as between the} 
dominions and the United Kingdom and/ 
between the several dominions, themselves. 

Last Imperial Conference 

The last imperial conference—that of | 
1930—occupied itself with many legal} 
problems and failed to produce tangible 
results of particular value, according to} 


meeting but there were no conclusions 
reached because of the latk of agree- 
ment as methods for solving the prob- 
lems then before the conference. 

As to the conference that has now been 
postponed, it may be said that some of 
the differences existing prior to the 1930 
meeting have now been aggravated and 
prospects of settlement of them appear 





Among them obviously is the course 
which Canada has elected to follow re- 
specting tariff levies, definitely of the 
protection type, and important with re- 
spect to interempire relations since some 
of the countries are noi within the pref- 
erential status. New Zealand, for ex- 


|Long-time Program to Aid in 


| tives and loans to cooperatives by the 


job nearly two years. 


|rary measures, such as the wheat and) 


| to deal with an emergency created largely 





ample, has had differences with Canada, 
and the increase in levies announced by 
Prime Minister Bennett. of Canada, have 
not served to relieve those differences. 
Australia Reaches Accord 


Australia, on the other hand, has 
reached an accord with Canada individ- 


jually and official publications from those 
| governments have given no indication of 


participation in this settlement by the 
London Government, 

Prime Minister Bennett had been active 
in promoting the conference to be held 
in August but further than a statement 
made by him in the House of Commons 
that elections in several of the countries 
were impending, he has given no ex- 
pression on reasons for the postponement. 
The Prime Minister stated, on that oc- 
casion in answer to an inquiry, that 
general elections might cause some diffi- 
culty for the proposed conference. He 
referred particularly to Australia and} 
New Zealand, but the information is also 
that elections may be called in Great} 
Britain before 1932 when the conference 
now is set. 

Concerning the attitude of the London 
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New Naval Recruits 
Are Better Educated) 





College Men and High School | 
Graduates Join Service | 


The average educational standard of 
men now entering the Navy is of a high} 
order, according to information made | 
available at the Bureau of Mavigation June 
12, and an analysis of recruits recently 
accepted by the naval service shows that | 
a majority of the new men have had some 
high school training. | 

Additional information made available 
at the Department follows: 

Slightly more than 20 per cent of 627 
recruits whose records have been surveyed 
are high school graduates while 60 per 
cent have had one or more years of high | 
one or more years of college training in | 
the group. Only 3.6 per cent have re- 
ceived less than eight years of schooling 
while only 11.5 per cent have a minimum 
of eight years of training. 


Farm Marketing 
By Cooperatives | 
Declared Gaining 


Membership of Organiza-| 
tions and Volume of Prod- 
ucts Handled Increasing, 


Mr. Stone Asserts 


Half of Board Loans | 
Have Been Repaid | 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


Adjustment of Agricultural 
Production Is Explained by 
Chairman of the Board 





Mannaztan, Kans., June 12.—A survey | 
of cooperative associations shows that the | 
larger associations have gained about 30! 
per cent in membership and nearly as 
large a percentage in volume of products | 
handled since the establishment of the 
Federal Farm Board, James C. Stone, 
chairman of the Board, declared here to- 
day in an address before the American 
Institute of Cooperation. 

Loans to all cooperatives by the Board) 
up to May 23 totaled $240,510,638, of whidh | 
nearly half has been repaid, Mr. Stone} 
said. These loans have in some instances | 
prevented the collapse of cooperatives 
which would otherwise have been unable 
to adjust themselves to price declines. 


Functioning Two Years 


The sections of the chairman’s address | 
dealing with the development of coopera- | 


Board, follow in full text: 

The Farm Board has now been on the 
In that period the 
country has experienced what perhaps will | 
go down in history as its worst economic 
depression—a condition world-wide in} 
character and even more severe in many 
other countries than here. 

The subject assigned to me tonight is 
the accomplishments of the Farm Board. 
Judgment on results should, be left to 
others but I am glad of the opportunity 
you have given me to discuss what the | 
Board has done and is trying to do to} 
help agriculture. 

Division of Activities 


Broadly speaking, the activities of the 
Farm Board divide themselves into two 
parts—those that have to do with the 
long-time program for the permanert 
betterment of agriculture and the tempo- 


cotton stabilization operations, undertaken | 


by the business depression. 

Representing as you do the cooperative 
leadership of America, I am sure your 
chief interest will be in the long-term 
program which seeks to bring about the 
development of cooperative organization | 
among farmers to the degree where they | 
will be in position to adjust production | 
to the probable market demand and to) 
merchandise their products in such a way 
as to reflect back to the grower the price | 
paid by the consumer. | 

- Permanence Considered | 


We regard this part of our work as much 
more important than the emergency sta-| 
bilization operations, although the latter) 
were of great benefit to farmers and the | 
country as a whole in meeting a serious 
situation. Due, perhaps, to their more 
spectacular character the public has cen- 
tered its attention largely on the stabili- 
zation operations with the result that it} 
has pretty much lost sight of the progress | 
being made on the cooperative program. 

There is one thing in regard to the} 
Farm Board's part in the development of 
cooperative marketing that needs con- | 
stant emphasis. It is this—the Farm 
Board is helping farmers to build a coop-| 
erative marketing system, which they) 
themselves will own and operate in their | 
own interest. The Board is not building 
a marketing system nor will it operate 
marketing associations when they are or- 
ganized. The public seems to be confused 
on this point for repeatedly we see refer-| 
ence in the press and elsewhere to “Farm 
Board Cooprative’. or “Farm Board 
agency” and so forth. 


Misconceptions Cited 


There is no such thing as a Farm Board 
cooperative; no cooperative is an agent 
of the Farm Board. Every cooperative 
being assisted by the Board is farmer 
owned and controlled in accordance with 
the provisions of the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act and the Capper-Volstead Act. 
The Board's duty and purpose is to help 
develop cooperatives on a sound financial 
basis with sound operating policies. 

So long_as a cooperative borrows money 





|from the revolving fund a condition is 
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Treasury Declares That Returns Are Open Only to State 
Officials Authorized by Governor 


6¢TNCESSANT demands” of a number 

. of States having income tax laws | 
motivated the Administration’s action of 
June 11 opening individual Federal in- 
come tax returns to the inspection of of- 
ficials of all States having such laws, it 
was declared orally June 12 at the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, Department 
of the Treasury. 


Practically since the enactment of 


the existing tax law in 1928, it was 
asserted, certain States have insistently 
demanded the right to examine such 
Federal returns for checking purposes, 
particularly in view of the fact that the 
law gave the Chief Executive such dis< 
cretionary authority. Promulgation of 
the Executive Order by President Hoover, 
together with amended regulations gov- 
erning such inspections by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, it was explained, 
was a move “to cooperate with the 
States.” (The new regulations together 
with the Executive Order, were printed 
in full text in the issue of June 12). 
The following additional information 
was made available: 
The same Executive Order prescribes 
that beneficiaries uncer a will may in- 
spect Pederal returns under specific au- 


| were made, with 724 during May. 


| the number of cases in which arrests were | 


jern Kentucky was third with 274, and 


Navy Will Test 
New Type Engine 


Bids Opened on Experimental 
Designs for Diesel Power 
Plant 


Bz on experimental types of heavy- 

oil engines, ranging from $67,500 to 
$96,250, from which it is hoped to find 
a satisfactory type of power plant for 
installation on cruisers as well as for 
perfection of existing types used on 
submarines, were opened June 12 at the 
Department of the Navy, the Depart- 
ment announced. 

The Department intends to reengine 
the oiler “Maumee” and to try out a 
new type of heavy-oil power plant in a 
future submarine. 

Diesel engines copied from German 
power plants in use during the World 
War were construcied for installation 
in the new fleet submarines “V-4,” “V-5”" 
and “V-6”" and also are used in certain 
of the S-boats, according to information 
from the Bureau of Engineering. Addi- 
tional information made available at 
the Department follows: 

Requests for specific authority to un- 
dertake a comprehensive research and 
development program were made at the 
last session of Congress but the $3,000- 
000 appropriation sought to finance this 
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Average Jail Terms 
Of Dry Law Violators 
Found to Be Longer 





Director Woodcock Says 
Year’s Report Shows That 
Agents Are Seizing ‘Big’ 
Offenders : 


The “substantial progress” that has been 
made in prohibition enforcement during 
the past year is evidenced in statistics 
which show that the average jail sentence 
for violators has increased from 156 days 
in July to 243 days in May, the Director | 
of the Bureau of Prohibition, Amos W. W. 
Woodcock, declared orally June 12. 

“These figures,” said the Director in 
making public detailed statistics on en- 
forcement for May, “seem to indicate that 
we are apprehending bigger violators, and 
that more effective work is being done by 
concentration of efforts.” 

In the 11 months since the Department 
of Justice took over enforcement of the 























Government Plan 
Of Unemployment 
Insurance Urged 


Senator Couzens to Offer 
Legislation for System 


Conducted Cooperatively 
With the States 


‘Says Joint Method 


Would Be Lawful 


| British Dole Is Defended; Pro- 


gram of Measures for Con: 
sideration at Next Session of 
Congress Is Outlined 





Legislation proposing a system of un- 
employment insurance and old age pen- 
sions conducted cooperatively by State 
and Federal governments will be spon- 


sored by Senator Couzens (Rep.), of 
Michigan, at the next session of Congress, 
the Senator stated orally June 12. 


There are other proposals, he said, 
which he will present among which are: 
Increases in internal revenue taxes; fur- 
ther regulation of power other than water 
in interstate commerce; amendments to 
the Radio Act, and further safeguards or 
railroad supervision under the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


Defends Joint System 


“Direct operation of either the insur- 
ance or the pensions I believe would be 
unconstitutional,’ Senator Couzens said. 
“But there are plenty of precedents for 
the joint operation scheme. 


“T am not at all disturbed at the effort 
to discredit the ‘dole.’ We have a great 
many stand-patters and reactionaries who 
have used the kept press to try to make 
out that there is something terrible, ob- 
noxious, unthinkable about the dole. When 
the so-called British dole was initiated 
none could foresee the years of depression 
that made that system difficult to operate. 
However, none of the critics has offered a 
substitute for preventing starvation. 


“I am convinced, as I always have been, 
that private charity could not be depended 
upon for relief. I have always felt that 
there should be no private charity except 
as an educational measure. Private char- 
ity, for instance, took the initiative in 
establishing playgrounds for children, and 
in demonstrating the benefits of physical 
examination of children in school,’ until 
they were taken over by .Government 


prohibition laws, for which records now) agencies? 


are available, there were 56,157 cases or| 


which arrests were made, the Director 
brought out. In some cases, he said, more 
than ore individual has been apprehended, 
but the records simply denote “cases in 
which arrests were made” and not the 
total number of arrests. 

Last year, according to Bureau records, 
more than 60,000 persons were held by the 
Federal authorities for violation of the 
prohibition laws. 

Improved Service Noted 


Together with the improved condition | 
detcted from the lengthened jail sentences, 
it was brought out that a steady decline 
in cases thrown out of court because of 
faulty preparation or insufficient evidence, | 
has steadily declined. Increased efficiency | 
in the general service, but particularly 
better trained agents, and cooperation in 
the court procedure was ascribed as the 
reason for this condition. | 

The report for the 11 months showed 
that New York City had the greatest num- | 
ber of prohibition cases in which —ae 

e 
average jail sentence in the State during | 
the month was 3.1 days, with no convic- 
tions by jury trials, 40 acquitals, or cases 
nol prossed, and 403 persons who entered | 
pleas of guilty. In Kansas, however, the 
average jail sentence during the month | 
was 922.3 days, with two convictions by | 
jury trials, 23 pleas of guilty, while no} 
cases were terminated by acquittals or nol , 
prossed. 

Eastern Kentucky Third 


Ranking second to New York City in 





made during May was the Eastern New 
York District, with 342 such cases. East- 


Washington, D. C., fourth with 238 cases. 

At the beginning of the month there 
were 3,729 cases on the Federal dockets 
in New York City, and on May 31, the 
number had increased to 3,781. Wash- | 
ington was second in this respect with | 
1,412 cases at the beginning of the month 
and 1,415 on May 31. 

In seizure of stills eastern North Caro- 
lina was first, with 97 during the month. 
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| SECRECY ON INCOME TAXES 
NOT REMOVED BY NEW ORDER 


thority from the Bureau, and upon proof | 
that they are legitimate parties in in- 
terest. This provision, however, was to 
clear up ambiguous wording of the law | 
itself, which provides that next of kin | 
and other heirs may examine returns. 

The 1928 law authorizes the inspection 
of corporation returns by the States for | 
State income tax purposes, and carries, 
a clause which imbues the Chief Execu- 
tive with the authority to open for in- 
spection any other character of re- 
turn, which, in his judgment, will serve 
the public interest. 

The plea of the States for the right 
to inspect returns has been based largely 
on the assumption that this privilege 
will enable the State organizations to 
check their individual income revenue | 
sources more effectively. Most of the 
State incomé tax laws, and the forms 
themselves, are patterned after the Fed- | 
eral law. 

Once before the Federal tax returns 
were opened, pursuant to a law enacted 
in 1924. At that time, however, they | 
were available for public inspection, and 
not confined to authorized State officials 
as is the present case. Widespread pub- 


{Continued on Page 2, Column 2.) 


Studying Proposals 

“I am making a study of these pro- 
posals, and although none is complete, I> 
think they shall be ready by the end 
ef the Summer recess. I also am con- 
sidering the advisability of providing for 
employe contributions to the insurance 
funds. 


“We maintain employment facilities in 
the Labor Department, and special serv- 
ices in the Public Health Service to pro- 
mote leadership in the States. The Fed- 
eral Government took the initiative in 
good road building by the States, provid- 
ing that if the State passed laws for 
them, we would pay 50 per cent of the 
cost. We said to the States: ‘If you 
help to decrease the deaths of mothers 
in giving birth, we will contribute 50 
per cent.’ 

“In the same way we would initiate 
unemployment insurance. There are 
plenty of precedents for the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s saying to the States: ‘If you 
will establish unemployment insurance, 
we will contribute to the cause.’ 


“I am convinced of the unconstitution- 


}ality of the Federal Government's doing 


this thing directly. We had to pass a 
constitutional amendment to do business 
with the citizens directly, even for the 
income tax. But the Supreme Court has 
upheld tne activities in which the Gov- 
ernment now engages, under the welfare 
clause.” 
Committee Making Inquiry 

Carrying out the provisions of a reso- 
lution adopted by the Senate during the 
last session of Congress, a Senate com 
mittee was appointed to make a study 
during the present recess of Congress of 
the feasibility of adopting some unem- 
ployment insurance plan in this country. 
The Committee is to report back to the 
Senate when it convenes in December, 
and submit its findings. 

The Committee is composed of Senators 
Hebert (Rep.), of Rhode Island, chair- 
man; Glenn (Rep.), of Illinois, and Wag- 
ner (Dem.), of New York, author of the 
resolution. 

One hearing was held early in the Sum- 
mer, and the Committee has announced 
that it will hold further hearings before 
Congress convenes. 

In the meantime, the members of the 
Committee are studying the methods of 
unemployment insurance used in various 
industrial plants, and two, Senators Glenn 
and Hebert, have gone to Europe, where 
they will. make studies of the methods 
used by various European countries which 
have adopted an unemployment insurance 





Two Courts Disagree 
On Film Copyrights 


Opposite Decisions’ Made on 
Unauthorized Exhibitions 


The Federal Courts for the Districts of 
Massachusetts and Maryland have re- 
cently handed down contrary decisions on 
the question of whether an unauthorized 
exhibitigh of a copyrighted motion pic- 
ture film constitutes an infringement of 
the copyright. 

Judge Morton, of Massachusetts, con- 
cluded that provisions of the copyright 
statutes, either expressly or by implication, 
do not give to the owner of a copyrighted 
film a right of action for infringement 
based on the unauthorized showing of the 
film. 

Judge Coleman, of Maryland, decided 
that the general provisions of section 1 
of the Copyright Act were applicable to 
a situation where a film is exhibited with= 
out authority, on the ground that a mo-= 
tion picture photoplay is a “dramatic 
work” within the meaning of that term 
as used in the statute. (Details of the 
rulings are given on page 7 of this issue,), 
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Trade Agreement 


Of Pan American: 
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Nations Is Urged 


Proposal of Chile’s Minister 
Of Foreign Affairs for 

Customs Union to Be Dis- 
cussed at Conference 








The recent proposal advanced by Dr. 
Antonio Planet, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs of Chile, advocating the establish- 
ment of a customs union among the Pan 
American countries, adds “special signifi- 
cance” to the fourth Pan American com- 
mercial conference scheduled to mee? in 
Washington Oct. 5, the Pan American 
Union declared in a statement recently 
issued. 


In Dr. Planet’s opinion, the Union said, 
due to present economic conditions, the 
time is ripe for the establishment of such 
a union. 


The Union’s statement follows in full 
text: 


Discussion of the development of inter- 
American commercial relations by means 
of economic agreements at the fourth Pan 
American commercial conference has re- 
ceived special significance by the recent 
announcement of Dr. Antonio 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Chile, ad- 
vocating the establishment of a customs 
union within the American republics. 


New Aspect on Question 


With the topic already scheduled for 
discussion at the forthcoming conference, 
which will assemble in Washington from 
Oct. 5 to 12 under the auspices of the 
Union, action by a leading figure in the 
political and economic life of South Amer- 
ica at this time places a new aspect upon 
the question. Dr. Planet believes that 
though a customs union based on interna- 
tional agreements has been urged in past 
years, events in recent months, particu- 
larly in the way of a depressed economy 
in many countries, have made the present 
the time for action leading to the estab- 
lishment of a customs union among the 
American republics. 


“Europe,” in the words of Dr. Planet, 
“realizes its own problem and is taking 
steps to solve it before the economic and 
industrial structure of the continent is de- 
stroyed, and it seems most appropriate, 
in view of present conditions, to give some 
thought to the advantages to be derived 
from cooperative economic action among 
the American nations.” y 

Economic agreements of a regional char- 
acter have already been entered into be- 
tween several American republics, the Cen- 
tral American states having led the way 
in breaking down barriers to commerce 
passing between them, as early as 1923 
having negotiated a treaty whereby all 
articles of origin or manufacture within 
one of the nations have free access to 
the markets of all the other signatory 
states. 


Individual Agreements Made 


Agreements between individual nations, 
such as those existing between Cuba and 
the United States, Bolivia and Chile, 
Bolivia and Peru, Argentina and Paraguay, 
and Honduras and Nicaragua, relating to 
certain phases of custom barrier elimina- 
tion, have also been negotiated in past 
years. 


A number of American States in mak- 
ing commercial treaties with nom-Ameri- 
can nations, have apparently contem- 
plated the possibility of special agree- 
ments with countries of the American 
continent. A number of most-favored-na- 
tion treaties made with non-American 
countries by various American republics 
contain exceptions whereby rights con- 
ferred upon other American nations are 
not extended to countries outside the 
continent, either on grounds that special 
circumstances exist, or the specific state- 
ment that such exceptions could not be 
granted to non-American states. 





Sixteen States Conduct 
Highway System Survey 


{Continued from Page 1.) 


for the guidance of highway officials in 
small areas, but they often provide in- 


formation of value in determining the best | 


plans for road development ‘in urban sec- 
tions. Data on the volume of traffic, for 
instance, may be of value in determining, 
in congested areas, where alternate routes 
are needed and where “bit roads,” lad- 
ing around citis rather than through them, 
are desirable. 

No arrangements have yet been made 
for further extensive cooperative surveys 
of traffic and highway needs, but the divi- 
sion engaged in that work expects to con- 
tinue its activities along these general 
lines. 


Some preliminary findings in the survey 
of 11 western States are as follows: 

Of the total volume of traffic on the 
highways, truck traffic does not exceed 
16 per cent, and common-carriers do not 
exceed 1'¢ per cent. 

Operation of common-carrier trucks is 
approximately four times as intensive as 
that of other trucks, and for common- 
carrier trucks gasoline taxes and other 
fees based upon mileage are correspond- 
ingly high. 

Most Are Privately Operated 


Of 180,000 trucks observed, 5.5 per cent 
were common-carrier, and 8.7 per cent 
were contract-operated; the balance, or 
85.8 per cent, were privately operated. 

In general, where taxes on common- 
carriers are high, common-carrier usage 
is correspondingly low. In every case 
where the fee is above average, usage is 
below average. 

If a uniform mileage be assumed for all 
three classes of trucks, a common-carrier 
truck pays 80 per cent more tax than a 
private operator, and a contract-operator 
pays 22 per cent more. 

Upon the basis of mileage usually trav- 
eled by the three classes of trucks, a 
three-ton common-carrier truck pays over 
three and one-half times as much in mo- 
tor vehicle taxes as the privately-operated 
truck, while the contract operator pays 
more than double. 

Over two-thirds of all trucks observed 
were under two-ton capacity. 

The average daily mileage of all trucks 
observed was approximately 100 miles. 


President Asked to Call 
Coal Mine Conference 
President Hoover, it was stated orally 


at the White House on June 12, has re- 
ceived a telegram from John L. Lewis, 





Planet, | 


Station KTNT Off | 
Air Pending Appeal 


| 





|Ordered to Stop Broadcasting 
Immediately in Line With 
Commission Order 


Immediate removal from the air of Sta- 
tion KTNT, at Muscatine, Iowa, operated 
by Norman Baker, was ordered June 12 
by the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia, in vacatigg a previous stay 
order it had granted. 


The_ station, which last week was re- 
fused a renewal of license by the Federal 
Radio Commission, had obtained from the 
court a stay order permitting it to con- 
tinue operation during the pendency of 
its appeal. The court still has before it 
the appeal of the Baker station from the 
Commission’s adverse action. 

KTNT has been assigned to the 1,170 
kilocycle channel with’ 5,000 watts power 
and limited hours of operation. The Com- 
mission in announcing reasons for its de- 
cision to delete the station, held that it 
was not operated in the public interest, 
and that it was used to further the pri- 
vate business enterprises of Norman 
Baker. 

The Commission hel dthat “obscene and 
indecent language” had been used over 
the station and that “personal and bitter 
attacks upon individuals, companies and 
associations” were made. It claimed fur- 
ther that Mr. Baker was the owner of 
about 12 industries located in Muscatine, 
Iowa, and used the station as an adver- 
tising medium. 


Treasury Explains 
Order Opening Tax 


Returns to States) 








Declares That ‘Incessant De- | 
mands’ Impelled Action | 
Allowing Inspection by 
Authorized Officials 


[Continued from Page 1.1. 


licity of the taxes paid by and the esti- 
mated wealth of figures in public life, 
however, was responsible for discontinu- 
ance of this system. 

The Department, however, under the 
new provision, is not relaxing the rigid 
requirements as to secrecy of returns in 
so far as unauthorized individuals are 
concerned. Applications must be filed in 
writing by the Governor of the State 
having the income tax law designating 
the officer to make the inspection “and 
showing that the inspection is solely for 
State income tax purposes.” 

In all cases discretion as to the right to 
inspect returns is left with the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, who also is 
authorized to prescribe the time and man- 
ner in which such returns. shall be in- 
spected. 

The regulations cover the inspection of 
information returns, individual tax re- 
turns, joint return of a husband and wife; 
the return of a partnership; estate re- 
turns, and trust returns. 


States Now Affected 


{According to Bureau records, the states | 
{now having individual income tax laws | 
jare: Arkansas, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, 
Massachusets, Mississippi, Missouri, New 
Hampshire, New York, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South | 
Carolina, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia and Wisconsin. 

Opening for inspection of information 
returns along with income tax returns 
marks a new departure. These returns, 
filed for the most part by companies and 
concerns in advance of the dates on which 
income tax returns are due, show the 
salaries and funds paid out by the com- 
panies to employes. 

The regulations, with respect to in- 
formation returns, state that such re- 
turns and other written statements filed 
with the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue designed to be supplemental to or 
to become a part of tax returns shall 
be subject to the same rules and reg- 
ulations as to inspection as are the tax 
returns themselves. 





Indiana’s 1931 Enactments 
Are Ordered Published 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 12. 


Secretary of State Frank Mayr Jr., 
acting under advice of Attorney General 
James M. Ogden, today ordered publica- 
tion of the 1931 acts to proceed with nota- 
tions that injunction proceedings have 
prevented inclusion of House Bill No. 6. 

Mr. Mayr predicted publication and dis- 
tribution would be completed in time for 
promulgation by proclamation by Gov- 
ernor Harry G. Leslie within 10 days. 








Optional County Dry Law 
Bill Rejected in Wisconsin 


MapIson, Wis., June 12. 

A bill (A. 691) proposing to set up a 

prohibition law optional with counties has 

been killed 46 to 25 without debate in the 
Wisconsin Assembly. 

Called the “Baby Volstead Act” by 





its 


opponents, the measure outlined a dry 
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LINCOLN SHRINE IN KENTUCKY 


















The log cabin in Washington County, Kentucky, in which Abraham Lin- 
coln’s parents were united in matrimony, now enclosed in Pioneer Me- 


morial State Park at Harrodsburg, is shown in the illustration. 


About 


the cabin is being built a structure designed as a National Marriage 
Temple which is to be available to the public both as a Lincoln shrine 
and for the performances of marriages, Dedication ceremonies were held 
June 12, with the Secretary of Labor, William N. Doak, as the orator of 


the 


Survey Planned of 


Connecting Chicago and Puget Sound 





Department of Commerce 


Air Service on Route 





Studies of the projected airway connec-| from this section have been working for 
ting the Chicago area of the Middle West | the establishment of air mail service over 
be| the route between the Twin Cities and 
undertaken by the Aeronautics Branch, 
immediately 
after the start of the fiscal year 1932, 
Col. Clarence M. Young, the Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics, 


with the Puget Sound region will 


Department of Commerce, 


announced orally’ June 12. 


The survey will be carried out solely 
for the purpose of securing information 
to submit to Congress, Col. Young said, 
and no definite plan for installing air 
navigation facilities throughout this re- 
gion has been considered. Additional in- 
formation made available by the Assistant 


Secretary follows: 


About three a will be required to 

nd ground surveys of 
the territory through which such a route 
might run, study meteorological records, | 
and consider business activity and the need 
for regular air service through the Da- 


make both aerial 


kotas, Montana, and Washington. 
Appropriation Made 


A special appropriation of $20,000 was 
made at the last session of Congress to| record that operation has been resumied. 
finance this study and enable the Aero- 
nautics Branch to recommend construc- 
tion or neglecting an airway through the 
Northwest section. Members of Congress 


occasion. 


Pro posed Airway 


Will Determine Feasibility of 


Seattle, but night flying facilities are not 
available and there has been doubt about 
the potential business being of sufficient 
volume to warrant construction of the 
necessary aids to navigation. 

Service was operated during 1930 be- 
tween St. Paul and Spokane by Maimer 
Air Transport which carried only a small 
number of passengers during the four and 
one-half months’ service was maintained. 
This service was operated one month in 
the first half-year and three and one-half 
months in the second half. 


| While a total of 133,444 miles were flown, 
the passenger business involved the carry- | 
ing of only 375 persons. But 900 pounds | 
of express were carried and no mail was) 
transported since air mail service has never | 
been authorized on this route. 


Service Discontinued 
Maimer Air Transport notified the De- | 


partment some time ago that its service) 
was being discontinued and there is no 


There is no definite route under consid- | 
eration, although airway maps show that 
the route used by occasional pilots and 
the air transport operator covered over 








Ohio Legislature Votes 


Changes in Election Code 


Co.umsBvus, Oxr0, June 12. | 

The House has passed a bill (S. 320), 
previously passed by the Senate, making 
changes in the election code enacted in 
1929. The principal changes, as explained 


by the Secretary of State, Clarence 


Brown, who assisted in drafting the meas- 


ure, are: 


Terms of office of members of boards 


of election will begin March 1 instead 
May 1. 


Students are given right to use absent 


voters’ ballots. f 


The minimum distance an absentee 
voter must be from a precinct is reduced |» 


from 50 miles to 10 miles. 


The requirement for printing poll lists 
is eliminated at a saving of $80,000 a year. 
A more practical system of canvassing 
votes by the Secretary of State is pro- 


vided. 


An elector changing his residence within 
a county in the 20-day period preceding 
election must vote in the precinct from 


which he moved. 


The board of elections may withhold| nearly two months ago, of the Supreme 
the pay of clerks and judges for failure Court of/the United States to review deci- 


to do their duty. 


Mandatory employment of deputy clerks | RCA itself had violated section 3 of the 
is limited to cities having population in| Clayton Act by requiring receiving set 


excess of 100,000. 


Boards of elections must know funds| CA tubes as initial equipment. 


are available before making purchases. 


Voting machines made available more|C°rPoration or subsidiary thereof finally 
easily to local subdivisions approving them. | #@WJudged guilty of violation of the anti- 








law similar to the Severson Prohibition 
Enforcement Act which was repealed in 


1929. 
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1,400 miles between the Twin Cities and. 
Seattle. This route ran by way of Aber- 
deen, S. Dak.; Miles City, Billings, Butte, 
and Missoula, Mont., and Spokane, 
Wenatchee, &nd Seattle, Wash. It con- 
nected with the Great Falls, Mont.-Salt 
Lake City airway flown by National Parks 
Airways, Inc. An extension of this route 
ran from Missoula to Kalispell, Mont., and 
was flown last year by Kalispell Airways. 

Department engineers will make no ef- 
fort to select tentative sites for beacons, 
landing fields, radio stations, or other 
facilities. Studies will be made of the 
terrain, however, to enable engineers to 
prepare estimates of the cost of construc- 
ting various routes, and will analyze 
weather conditions to determine the pos- 
sibility of using the projected airway dur- 
_ the seasons when flying weather is 
ad. 


J. 


of 








Radio Corporation Plea 
To Prevent Inquiry Denied 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Representative Frank R. Reid (Rep.), ,of 
Aurora, Ill. 


The case grows out of the refusal 
sions of the lower courts holding that the 


manufacturers using its patents to employ 


Section 
13 of the Radio Act provides that any 


monopoly laws shall be refused renewal 
of licenses. 


Contention of RCA 

The contention is raised by RCA that 
the vacuum tube case was a civil suit, 
brought by the DeForest Radio Company, 
as distinguished from a criminal suit 
which can be brought only by the Gov- 
ernment, and that therefore there could 
|not ‘have been a final judgment of guilt 
| within the meaning of section 13 in this 
case. In addition the questions of con- 
stitutionality and of the propriety of the 








Weekly Earnings © 
‘Of Women Show 
_ Drop in 13 States 


Study by Women’s Bureau 
Reveals Range From $15) 


In Rhode Island to $8 in'| 
Mississippi x 
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$14.49; for Oklahoma on earnings in April. 
from $13.14 to $1239; for Mississippi based 
on earnings in December, from $8.35 to 
$7.78. In 1925, when the statistics werc 
compiled for Tennessee in February, the 
weeRly median earnings stood at $11.03 
compared with $10.28 in 1930. 


The statement summarizing the study 
on the earnings computed for 1928 fol- 
lows in full text: 


From surveys made by the Women’s 
Bureau of the Department of ‘Labor from 
early in 1920 to early in 1925, Miss Mary 
Elizabeth Pidgeon, Chief of the Division 
of Research, has converted the wage fig- 
ures of white women to a 1928 basis by 
the use of cost of living figures, and 
presents these-in a new bulletin, “Wages 
of Women in 13 States.” This shows that 
the median week’s earnings ranged from 
$8.29 in Mississippi to $16.36 in Rhode 
Island. 





‘shoes stood out as paying relatively high 
| wages. Earnings were shown to be more 


Pay-roll Data Analyzed | 


The representative wage statistics con- 
tained in this report throw light on the 
understanding and handling of our in- 
dustrial problems. Pay-roll figures cover- 
ing some 101,000 white women and 6,000 
Negro women have been assembled, 
analyzed, and correlated with industry, 
hours, and other industrial factors, and 
with the age, nativity, and experience of 
the employes. 


Since about 79,000-of the white women 
and 3,000 of the Negro women were em- 
ployed in manufacturing industries, with 
the remainder in stores and laundries, the 
bulletin shows a good cross-section of 
the chief woman-employing industries, 
and its figures converted to a 1928 basis 
give adequate and authentic facts that 
tell the story of women’s wages at a re- 
cent date. 


Wages were found to vary with in- 
dustry and with locality. Highest wages 
in manufacturing were found in Rhode 
Island, New Jersey, and Ohio, and low- 


est in Mississippi, Alabama, and South 
Carolina, 


In the manufacture of the cotton tex- 
tiles, hosiery and knit goods included in 
the study, wages generally were low. But 
the manufacture of electrical appliances, 
rubber goods, metal products, cigars, and 





regular and at higher levels in general 

mercantile establishments than in manu- 

facturing, but in the 5-and-10-cent stores 

wages generaly were the lowest of all. 
Short Hours Pay More 

That shorter working hours and better 
ranges of payment tend to go hand in 
hand is shown by the fact that higher 
earnings were received more frequently 
in the manufacturing’ establishments 
where reasonably short hours prevailed, 
and by the fact that excessively long 
hours usually were accompanied by low 
pay. 

Many of the women workers were 
young; in every State from one-half to 
almost two-thirds of the women in manu- 
facturing were under 25. Wages are 
shown to Increase with years of work ex- 
perience until a period of 10 and under 
15 years was reached; after which they 
declined. 

For women of about 40, wages undergo 
a@ marked decline and since the figures 
show that of 50,562 women reporting on 
age in the various industries in the 13 
States, more than 15 per cent were 40 
years of age or more, growing old in 
industry appears to be a matter of great; 
economic uncertainty. 

Wages of Negro women were every- 
where extremely low. In each of eight 
States over 100 Negro women were re- 
ported in manufacturing industries, the 
median week’s earnings for these #omen 
ranging from $4,89 in South Carolina to 
$8.92 in Ohio. The largest proportion of 
women in each State earned $8. In six 
States larger proportions of the women} 
in laundries than of those in manufac- 
ing earned under this amount. 

What the facts on women’s wages as 
presented in the bulletin actually mean 
to women workers in terms of daily life 
is made strikingly clear by a comparison 
with cost-of-living figures. 


Wages Below Living Cost 


After a comprehensive study of budget 
estimates made by minimum-wage boards 
in various States, at various times, and 
after reducing its conclusions to the 1928 
dollar values, the Women’s Bureau has 
found that $15.71 was the minimum cost 
for, which a single woman could live in- 
dependently in 1928. 

This amount—low as it is—is more than 
the median found for full-time workers in 
manufacturing in all but four of the 
States surveyed. Such facts as these in- 
dicate how far from receiving even a 
living wage are many thousands of work- 
ing women. 





Bay State Legislature 
Concludes Long Session 


Boston, Mass., June 12. 

The Massachusetts General Court was 

prorogued June 10 after having been in 
session since Jan. 7. 

According to announcement by the Sec- 

retary of State, Frederic W. Cook, the ses- 

sion passed 460 acts and 67 resolves which 





Commission’s action in scheduling the 
hearing are raised. 


It was explained that since the Com- 
mission has renewed essential licenses 
of the RCA only until July 15, some de- 
| termination of the case likely will be made 
: before that date. Should the Commis- 
|sion find that it is required to cancel the 
broadcasting, television, communication 
}and general experimental licenses of the 
| four operating companies, an appeal will 

be in order to the Court of Appeals. 





| 


keeping RCA licenses in the status quo 


sion hold it is required to act adversely on 
the licenses. Mr. Patrick expressed the 
opinion that section 13 in spirit, if not in 


received the Governor’s approval. Gov- 
ernor Ely vetoed 11 acts and was sus- 
tained in 10 cases. He withheld his ap- 
proval from one act, which became a law 
without his signature. 


Reapportionment Statute 
Of Minnesota Held Valid 


Sr. Paut, MINN., June 12. 
Minnesota’s Congress Reapportionment 


This procedure was outlined in oral; Act (H. 1456), which was passed by the 
arguments before the court by Duke M. Legislature, vetoed by Governor Floyd B. 
| Patrick, Assistant General Counsel for the | Olson, and then certified by resolution 
|Commission, who declared this court un-| 0 the Secretary of State, has been held 
questionably woudl issue a stay order valid by Judge Gustavus Loevinger in the 


Ramsey County Court, it was announced 


| during the litigation, should the Commis-| today by the Attorney General, Henry N. 


enson. 
Following the veto, the House adopted 
a resolution ordering the chief clerk to 


letter, is violated by the judgment of the| file the bill with the Secretary of State, 


on the ground that constitutional pro- 











| 


DEVICE TO CORRECT 
STAMMERING 





A mask designed to stimulate certain 
muscles of the face as a method for cul- 


tivating e voice has been patented in 
the United States Patent Office by Semen | 
D. Roben, of Moscow, Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics. The device, it-is set 
forth, is intended not only for training 
singers, but also,for correcting the speech 
of stutterers, stammerers and lispers. 

The inventor states that he has dis- 
covered that imporiant face muscles can 
be stimulated to proper activity by cer- 
tain mechanical irritations. This, he as- 
serts, can be achieved by lightly pressing 
on these muscles or by placing near these 
muscles objects of certain form and 
weight. 

“In singing and speaking,” it is set 
forth in the application, “it is very im- 
portant to properly control the ~ face 
muscles which operate the resonators— 
the mouth with its cavity, throat and} 
nasal cavities. Few persons have a nat- 
ural ability for such control. 

“The beginners in public speaking and 
singing usualy only unduly strain their 
neck muscles, leaving the face muscles 
inactive, and stammerers by birth or 
7 are curable only with great diffi- 
culty.” 

Light irritations, it is asserted, produce 
contractions or reflexes in the important 
muscles, causing them to operate the 
resonating cavities. By proper selection 
ef the points of irritation, it is affirmed, 
it is possible to actuate the particular 
group of muscles, thereby: assisting the 
speaker or singer to operate the resonat- 
ing cavities until the desired effect is 
obtained. By this method, says the in- 
ventor, the speaker or singer gradually 
acquires the abiilty to control these 
muscles, 

As a method and device for voice cul- 
ture, the inventor submits the specifica- 
tions for a mask to be worn by the sub- 
ject. The lower part of the mask has a 
recess for the nose witha ridge adapted 
to press on the muscles on the side of the 
nose. Additional projections are pro- 
vided for the cheek muscles. The upper 
part of the mask has a row of projections 
adapted to press on the muscles of the 
forehead. 

The mask is placed on the head so 
that its lower edge catches and lifts the 
upper lip of the wearer. The mask is to 
be held by hand in position, with the| 
pressure varied at will on the lower or) 
apper portions sc as to cause or ac-| 
centuate the necessary reflexes or to} 
actuate the particular group of muscles. 
The wearer is then to proceed with the 
speaking or singing practice. 

The invention is granted patent rights | 
under Patent No. 1806919 issued May 26. 


Law Enforcement Group | 
Adjourns Until June 23 | 


The National Commission on Law Ob- 
servance and Enforcement adjourned on 
June 12 after a four-day session. It will 
reconvene on June 23. 

It was stated orally at the Commission 





| Opposition 


| the several 


| to the beginning of the depression. 





Trade Conference 
Of British Empire 
Postponed a Year 


Unsettled Economic and Po- 
litical Conditions Delay 
Ottawa Meeting, Accord- 
ing to Advices ° 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
Government on some of the ‘policies that 
obviously enter into discussions of econo- 
mic problems, attention may be called to 


| the fact that Phillip Snowden, Chancel- 


lor of the Exchequer under Prime Minis- 
ter MacDonald, the British labor govern- 
ment head, has consistently maintained 
to protective tariff duties. 
Economic conditions in Great Britain have 
been depressed to an extent as great as 
anywhere during the last two years, and 
financial problems of the government have 


|; created additional complications so that 


the government might not be in a favor- 
able position with respect to many of the 
policigs to be discussed in such a confer- 
ence, especially if they had a bearing on 


| national revenues. 


Dr. Klein’s View 


When the Canadian tariff increase was 
anonunced, Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, issued a statement 
interpreting the action as one designed to 
place Canada in a more favorable position 
for negotiations in the economic confer- 
ence then remaining on the August sched- 
ule. Dr. Klein said that such a course 
was quite obvious and logical in advance 
of a meeting where reciprocal tariffs were 
to be the subject of conversations between 
British dominions. 

The Canadian procedure, therefore, may 
have caused some of the other dominions 
to feel that they were unprepared to make 
concessions that could be demanded by 
Canada in order to acquire for themselves 
advantages which Canada otherwise would 
not grant. 

Economic conditions at this time pre- 
clude any possibility of a change by Au- 
gust of sufficient consequence to remove 
from the discussions ways and means of 
relief that would not be sought in a 
normally prosperous era. Discussions to 
that end would accomplish little, but 
they would undoubtedly arise*and would 
influence plans to effect a solution or an 


agreement on general policies for unity of 
action. 


| There is no foretelling how far-reaching 


the effect of the postponement may be. 
It is suggested as possible that there may 
be no further attempt to hold the meet- 
ing at all, but that appears too remote 
to be credited for the British Empire pro- 
gram throughou‘ its history has been 
founded on a policy of united action, eco- 
nomically as well as politically. 
Possibilities in America 

In the meantime, however, there exists 
the possibility of benefit accruing to Amer- 
ica’s foreign trade. Should the present 
system of interempire trade be weakened 
in any way, the belief is that the United 
States might accomplish economic rela- 
tions with some of the dominions much 
as it has with Canada. The Canadian 
trade with the United States, of course, 
will continue to be in greater volume than 
is possible with any of other empire units 


; because of the proximity of the United 


States and Canada, but it is held to be 
within the scope of possibilities that an 
expanded trade with some of the others 
might result. 

As to the foreign markets for which 
the Uriited States ana the Empire units 
have been competing, the lack of solidarity 
on their part presents an admittedly new 
advantage. How far the United States 
will be able to embrace the opportunity 
obviously remains problematical. ; 

Due to the depressed economic condi- 
tions, foreign trade efforts nf the United 
States have yielded little in the 1930 year. 
If there is a revival of buying amon 
these importing , countries, the Unite 
States will have to compete for the trade, 
but if the British dominions are acting 
individually rather than collectively, the 
situation with which they are confronted 
is seen as different from what it was prior 


that aditional reports on phases of en- 
forcement have been submitted to Presi- 
dent Hoover. The Commission has com- 
pleted three reports, which were made 
public at the White House, of the 11 on 
its agenda. 

The official life of the Commission, 
created about two years ago, expires on 
July 1. 
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president of the United Mine Workers | 
of America, requesting on behalf of the| 
executive board of the United Mine Work- | 
ers of America that he call a joint meet- | 
ing of representatives of mine operators 
and coal miners, to discuss the problems 
of the industry and find a common basic 
understanding. 

The message, it was stated, would be re- 
ferred to the Department of Labor for| 
report. Pending the report the White} 
House would make no comment as to 
what action the President would take. 

At the Department of Labor it was 


visions do not require approval of a re- 
districting measure by the Governor but 


courts in the Yecuum tube case. 
merely passage by the Legislature. 


Wisconsin Senate Votes 
Two actions were started in the Ram- 


'Auto Insurance Referendum | sey County Court to test the validity of 


the measure, it was explained by the At- 
Mantson, Wis., June 12.| tornuey General. In one, Emil E. Holmes, | 
A proposed referendum on the enact- | of Minneapolis, sought a mandamus to} 
ment of compulsory automobile insurance | force the Secretary of State, Mike Holm, | 
at a general election in 1932, approved by to accept the petition of Mr. Holmes as | 
the Wisconsin Senate, now awaits Assem-|@ candidate for nomination as_ repre-| 
| bly consideration. By a 17 to 11 vote, the|semtative-at-large. In the other, W. Yale 
| Senate refused to reject and-then without | Smiley, of Minneapolis, and others sought 
jroll call adopted the general resolution|to force Secretary Holm to return to 
introduced by Senator Walter Hunt, which| Representative Harold Knutson (Rep.), 
stated orally that the Secretary of Labor, declares that a direct expression of feeling|of St. Cloud, his fee and filing for re- 
W. N. Doak, is not expected to return on such legislation would guide the Leg-| nomination as Representaive from the 
to Washington within a week. islature in enacting proper laws. Sixth district. 


ws ' 
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Indefinite Time 
Required to Act 


On Rail Rate Plea . 


ia | 
I. C. C. Explains It Has Yet 
No Official Knowledge of ' 
Proposal for Increases | 
Agreed On by Carriers 


There is no indication yet how long it | 
will take ,the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to consider the proposal for in- | 
creased -freight rates just agreed upon 
by railroad executives for the eastern 
lines, Commissioners Joseph B. Eastman 
and Clyde B. Aitchison stated orally on 
June 12. 


“We have no knowledge, officially, of | 
what they did at the New York confer- 
ence,’ Commissioner Aitchison said. “So| 
far as the past is concerned, the Com- 
mission took 23 days to decide a case in 
1920 after the case was submitted. 

“The application was made by the rail- 
roads in the latter part of April and 
the early part of May, and the case was | 
submitted on July 6, and the Commission 
decided it on July 29. That case was Ex 
parte 74, in the matter of applications of | 
carriers in official, southern and western | 
territories for authority to increase rates.” 

To Take Several Months 

Commissioner Eastman said he had not } 

been informed of the plans of the rail- | 


road executives as considered at the New| 


York conference but indicated that if the 


application is made it would involve sev-| 


eral months of consideration, including 
timee for hearing and ocnsideration after 
submission of the case. 

Both the Chairman of the Commission, 
Ezra Brainerd, Jr., and the Secretary, 
George B. McGinty, stated orally that the 
action of the railway executives at the 
New York conference June 11 has not been 
communicated to the Commission by the 
railroads. 

Bearing upon the conditions which have 
led to the recent railroad conferences at 
Washington and New York with respect 
to seeking increased rates, certain South- 
eastern and Carolina lines, in a brief filed 
with the Commission on June 12, opposing 
the reopening of the Commission's pe- 
troleum rate structure investigation ( I. C. 
C. Dockets Nos. 17000 and 18458), said the 
rail problem now is “to find ways and 
means of increasing revenues. 

“The financial condition of the lines in 
the Southern group,” this brief stated, “is 
much more unfavorable today than when 
the testimony in the instant proceeding 
was taken. Their earnings have declined 
almost to the vanishing point.” Some of 
the lines in Southern territory, in the 
past, considered the strongest lines in 
this territory, are not earning their fixed 
charges. The problem today is not to 
reduce the revenues of the Southern car- 


riers but to find ways and means to 
increase them.” 
Roads Joining in Brief 


The roads joining in that brief are the 
Louisville and Nashville, the Southern 
Railway, the Atlantic Coast Line, the Sea- 
board: Air Line, the Central of Georgia, 
the Georgia Railroad, the Atlanta, Birm- 
ingham and Coast Railroad and the West- 
ern Railway of Alabama. 

Allusion to the movement to increase 
freight rates by railroads was made by 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner Lewis 
in a separate decision concurring with 
the majority in a recent case (Investiga- 
tion and Suspension Docket No. 3539). 
The Commission in that case refused to 
permit southern railroads to put into ef- 
fect proposed reduced rates on cast iron 
Pipes and fittings from the Birmingham 
district and Chattanooga, Tenn., to South 
Atlantic and Gulf ports to the North At- 
lantic ports. 


Based on Previous Ruling 


The majority decision referred to its 
basis of authority for either increase or 
decrease of rates in this excerpt from its 
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PRESIDENT’S DAY] 


| 
| 


At the Executive Offices 


June 12, 1931 


a. m.—Judge John Barton Payne, 
irman of the American Red Cross, 


| 


called. Subject of conference not an- 
nounced. 
10:30 a. m. to 12 m—The President 


met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday and 
Friday of each week.) 

12:15 p. m.—Representaiive Smith 
(Rep.), of Twin Falls, Idaho, called to 
pay his respects. 

12:45 . m—Senator-elect Lewis 
(Dem.), of Illinois, called to explain that 
owing to a previous speaking engage- 
ment he wou'd be unable to be present 
at the dedication of th- memorial to 
Abraham neoln at Springfield, II1., 
June 17, where the President will make 
the dedicatory address. 


4:30 p. m.—Jphn Foster Dulles, of New 
York, writer and speaker on interna- 
tional law and finance, called. Sub- 
ject of conference not announced. 

6 p. m.—The President left for a week- 


end trip to his fishing lodge on the Rap- 
idan River, Va. 


For Engineering in 
Relation to Farming 


Made Necessary Because of 
Problems Encountered in 


Modern Agriculture, Says | 


Secretary Hyde 





Establishment of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Engineering, effective July 1, to 
supplant a division under the Bureau of 
Public Roads, was announced June 12 by 
the Department of Agriculture. The new 
Bureau will serve the needs of the family 
farm rather than the large-scale farm, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, 
said in a statement issued by the Depart- 
ment, the importance of sound engineer- 
ing practice in modern agriculture having 
made the new organization necessary. The 
Department's statement follows in full 
text: 


| “The Bureau of Agricultural Engineer- | 


ing, authorized by act of the last Congress, 
will begin its existence as a part of the 
Department of Agriculture on July 1, says 
an announcement by Secretary of Agri- 
‘culture Arthur M. Hyde. This Bureau 
takes the place of the Division of Agri- 
cultural Engineering of the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads. 

“Secretary Hyde has selected S. BH. Mc- 
Crory to head the new organization. Mr. 
McCrory came to the Department 24 years 
ago and for several years has been chief 
of the Division that now becomes a Bu- 
reau. He is a past president of the Ameri- 
can Society of Agricultural Engineers. 


Need Recognized 
“*The importance of sound engineering 


practice as a factor in modern agricul- | 


ture has made the creation of a new 
Bureau necessary,’ Secretary Hyde said 
in announcing the appointment. 
“‘Agricultural engineering,’ he said, ‘is 
one of the younger professions and its im- 
portance is steadily increasing. 
gineering work of the Department has 


dealt with irrigation, drainage, soil-ergsion | 


control, farm mechanical equipment, and 
farm structures. The high efficiency of 
American agriculture has been in a great 
measure the result of the rapid develop- 
ment of farm machinery, and agricultural 
engineering has been instrumental in this 
development. 


Problem of Erosion 
“The growing problem of the preven- 
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Value of Labels | WORK ON APPROACHES TO 


jand alcohol. 
| complish this same result, that is, pro- 
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The en-| 
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TOMB OF UNKNOWN SOLDIE 


Used on Baking ; 
Powder Described 


W. W. Vincent Explains Pro- 
tection Afforded Buyers. 
In Standards Required by 
Government 





























































Transactions Approximating 
| Two Billion Dollars Are 
| Expected to Be Handled 
| On June 15 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


will be that due from Great Britain, 
amounting to $67,970,000. France is sece 
ond with an obligation of $20,675,000. 

Receipts from income and corporation 
tax sources, due on June 15, are esti- 
mated at approximately $290,000,000, and 
largely will be paid to collectors of in- 
ternal revenue throughout the country. 
It probably will require 10 days to cal- 
culate the exact amount of the collec- 
tions from these sources. 

Obligations to be paid by the Federal 
Government include redemption of the 
two certificate issues, which amount to 
$429,373,000 for the 27. per cent issue and 
$159,941,000 for the 1%; per cent issue. In 
addition there is a $90,000,000 payment 
of interest on the public debt. 

The Treasury daily statement for June 
10, the last date available, shows a deficit 
of $1,092,063,000. Receipts for the fiscal 
year to that date amounted to $2,846,145,- 
300, as against expenditures of $3,948,- 
209,000, the former figure decreasing by 
$589,000,000 as compared with the same 
period of last year. 

Collections of income taxes up to June 
10 totaled $1,580,480,700, declining by $331,- 
000,000 as against the same period of last 
year. Customs receipts aggregated $358,- 
| 537,000 for the period, declining by $171,- 
| 000,000, while miscellaneous internal reve- 
|nue receipts totaled $536,863,600, decreas- 
: |}ing by $53,000,000. 

The postal deficiency increased by $41,- 
| 000,000 to the figure of $126,517,300, as 
}compared with the last fiscal year, while 
| the operations of the agricultural market- 


Age- Classifications 
Age- Classifications 
Made for Tennessee | Sire miaint taousams, an tacrence a 
a e or ennesscee | approximately $87,000,000. The adjusted 
‘ , service certificate fund of the Veterans’ 
From Census Figures 


The statements sometimes found on the 
labels or advertisements of baking pow- 
ders that the product is “entirely free” 
of such residues as Rochelle salts, phos- 
phates, or alum, while true, do not neces- 
sarily indicate a product superior to other 
good ones, W. W. Vincent, Chief of the 
Western District of the Federal Food and 
Drug Administration, said in a recent ra- 
dio address June 11 over a west coast 
chain of radio stations of the National 
Broadcasting Company. 

Mr. Vincent explained how the house- 
wife may discriminate, by reading the la- 
bels, between the different qualities and 
varieties of baking powder. His address 
follows in full text: 

A leavening is the 
makes products light. As applied to baked 
products the leavening. agents include 
yeast, baking powder and baking chemi- 
cals. The ultimate result accomplished 
by all is the same, that is, they produce 
carbon dioxide and this, as evolved within 
the dough, causes expansion of the mass. 
As the heat of baking is applied the gas 
expands, producing a rather lighter or 
porous mass which tends to become rigid 
as the moisture evaporates and the pro- 
teins coagulate. The more gas produced, 
the fluffier and lighter the resultant baked 
product. 





substance which 


The Quartermaster Corps of the United States Army isin charge of the consirucciion of the approaches to the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, alterations in the road system ef Arlington National Cemetery to make connec- 
tions with the Virginia bridge head of the Arlington Memorial Bridge, and is also engaged in restoring the 
interior of Lee Mansion, former home of Gen. Robert E. Lee, who commanded the Armies of the Confederacy, 
which is the administration office of the cemetery. The progress of construction on the approaches of the Tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier is shown in the above photograph, a view facing the entrance to the Amphitheater, taken 

May 26 by the Quartermaster Corps. 


First Leavening Agent 

Yeast was undoubiedly the first leaven- 
ing agent used. It was grown in a dough 
or batier rich in carbohydrates; that is, 
rich in starch and sugar. The yeast pro- 
duces enzymes and these enzymes split 
the carbohydrates into carbon dioxide | 
Certain bacteria will nl 


| 


Scope of Nursing Profession Enlarged 


Due to Changes in Last Quarter-century 


duce carbon dioxide. | 
1 


The earliest salt-rising bread was prob- 
jably produced in this fashion. A mix-} 
{ture of warm milk, salt, wheat meal or | 
;corn meal would be allowed to stand in 
|a warm place. Certain bacteria would 
| produce the carbon dioxide and when 
| flour was mixed into this the dough would | 
| rise. 

Today the commercial salt-rising yeast 
{in general use for the manufacture of 
| Salt-rising bread is but a culture of the 
| bacteria which will produce the desired 
carbon dioxide gas. 

| The term “Yeast Powder” applied to 
; this material is a misnomer carried over 
;from the past when yeast was almost 
| exclusively used in baking. Leavening of 
bread or doughs has been artificially ac- 
complished by injecting carbon dioxide 
gas under pressure into an ordinary wheat 


| Bureau totaled $225,192,250, increasing by 
| $113,000,000, because of the new veterans 


| legislation. 


- | 


, Bi 2 | Total expenditures, exclusive of those 
Report Shows Decline in | entailed by the retirement of the public 
Percentage of 


debt, amounted to $3,527,116,500, as against 
Persons | $3:176,952,700 during the same period of 

Under 15 Years of Age | 
| And in Rural Dwellers 


Progress in Various Phases of Medicine Has Increased 
Need for Trained Workers 


More than half of the nursing profes- 
sion, dominated by women, are engaged in 
private duty, while the remainder is about 
}equally distributed among public health 
| work, institutional service, and other types 
of service, Walter J. Greenleaf, specialist 
{in higher education, of the United States 
| Office of Education, stated orally June 9 
There are at the present time three nurses 
{to every two physicians, Mr. Greenleaf 
said. 

Further information made available by 
Mr. Greenleaf follows: 


nurses are found throughout the world. 
Red Cross nurses act in emergencies at | 
the request of the Surgeon General. Over | 
200,000 were supplied during the World 
War. 

Government service in its many ramifi- 
cations has attracted many nurses. There 
are Public Health nurses, Veterans’ Bu- | 
reau nurses, Navy and Army nurses. 

Nurses are generally paid from $35 to 
$45 per week Average earnings amount 
to about $1,300 yearly. Income varies ac- 
cording to the special skill of the nurse 
and the nature of her employment. In 


the last fiscal year. 


Production of Maple Sugar 
And Sirup Declines in 1931 


The total population of Tennessee on 

April 1, 1930, was 2,616,556, comprising| Production of maple sugar and sirup 
281,818 persons under five years of age,| this year was materially smaller than last 
306,629 trom 5 to 9 years, 280,178 from| year, fewer trees having been tapped, ac- 
10 to 14 years; 276,347 from 15 to 19 years,| cording to a tabulation by the Crop Re- 
248.619 from 20 to 24 years, 203,213 from| porting Board, Department of Agricul- 
25 to 29 years, 172,774 from 30 to 34 years, | ture, made public June 12. 





flour and water mixture. i.e ae s moerte: - —— Government service the salaries vary in | 313,510 from 35 to 44 years 2,882 from | ’ This year 2,520,000 gallons of maple 
cunene Towser menees | Now res rded as a definite health service, the Army from $70 to $130 per month with 45 to 54 years, 157,826 from 55 to 65 years, | Sirup, valued at $4,476,000 on the farm, 
egarded as a de service, 


This brings us to baking powder. The 
Government's definition is that baking 
| powder is the leavening agent produced 
| by the mixing of an acid-reacting mate- 
}rial and sodium bicarbonate, with or 
without starch or flour. It yields not less 
| than 12 per cent available carbon dioxide. 
The acid-reacting materials in baking 
|; powder may be (1) tartaric acid or its 
acid salts, such as cream of tartar, known 


83,367 from 65 to 74 veers, 35,678, 75 years | Was produced by nine States which pro- 
and over, and 3,625 for whom age was;|duce about 95 per cent of the Nation's 
not reported. maple products, compared with 3,969,000 
Of the total gallons valued at $8,179,000 last year, the 
33.2 per cent are 4 15 vears age tabulation shows. Maple sugar production 
20.1 es aa ie 1" we eee this year wa: 1,628,000 pounds valued at 
of age, 26.4 per cent are from 25 to 44 | $422,000, compared with 2,586,000 pounds 
training while 15 per cent have been to years of age, 15.7 per cent are from 45 to | Valued at $780,000 last year, the Board said. 
college. Of the 1,884 nursing schools, ac- |64 years of age and 46 per cent are ee ee eo ee 
credited by State boards of nurse exami- | 65 years of age and over. 


maintenance, to $2,700 annually as chief 
nurses in the Public Health Service less 
deductions for room, board, and laundry 
in respect to the latter. 

Education is stressed more than form- 
erly. About 54 per cent of the graduate 
nurses have had four years of high school 


96 per cent of those engaged in nursing 
are women. 


Scope of Work Enlarged 
Many changes in the last 30 years in 
| medicine, surgery, dentistry, hygiene, and 
| preventive measures have taken it from 
| the bedside to many ocupations associated 
| with health. 


population of the State, 


‘Employment Law Against 





; #8 potassium acid tartrate; (2) the acid | eS te ee en ners, 1,137 are nonsectarian, 228 Protes-| (The number of persons under one year | * > * 
salts of phosphoric acid; (3) compounds | ee ae snativurt aan pF a gon tant, 343 Roman Catholic, and 176 under | Of age was 56,335, as compared with 56,-| Aliens I roposed for Maine 
of aluminum; and (4) any combination of ao Pee eel er ee ne aes other types of control. Nevada is the only | 721 in 1920, representing a loss of seven- | 
the products’ mentioned. orm of public health service, or aS @ gtate in the ‘ | 


United States without a 


tenths of 1 per cent, while the entire group 
nurses’ training school. 


of children under 5 years of age shows 
a slight gain, increasing from 280,739 in 
1920 to 281,818 in 1930, or four-tenths of 
1 per cent. All the remaining age groups 


Avucusta, Me., June 12. 

A law to bar the employment in Maine 
of aliens who are in this country illegally 
will be sought from the State Legislature 


| Government service. 

When practiced privately it is performed 
for private persons in hospitals or homes. 
As an institutional occupation, it is prac- 


Flour or Starch Content 

In most baking powders will be found a | 
certain percentage of flour or starch 
These are fillers used for the purpose of 


Dry Law Violators Now 


ae Se a en at its next session, according to a state- 
standardizing the strength of the powder. — Se See ee ~ Serving Longer Jail Terms show increases between 1920 and 1930. ment issued by the District Director of 
teat tae ts it cee ee rod gow _ noanital may include staff nurses super- ' : Rural Population Declines the Bureau of Immigration, Samuel H. 
a ey h Kee ac hem- > : — pty: eas fd : 2 re. 

a ney help to keep the reacting c intendents, educational directors, princi- [Continued from Page 1.) On a percentage basis, persons in the Howes. 


icals apart and dry. 


The bill to be submitted, Mr. Howes said, 
Some manufacturers of baking powder 


= "ctors srvisors, hes ses, The Fourth District in which Nor ar- | 4ge groups from 15 to 24 years, ¢ ‘ 
pals, instructors, supervisors, head nurses, North Car ] years, and from will be modeled after a statute recently 


own decision in the trunk line and lake 
iron ore rate, (69 I. C. C. 589, 611) :— 

“In our judgment our authority under 
section 15a, in the exercise of our powe1 
to prescribe just and reasonable rates to 
‘initiate, modify, establish or adjust’ rates 
is not a mere transitory authority to es- 
tablish in the first instance a general rate 
Structure calculated to produce a fair re- 
turn, but is a contthuing authority to see 
that such a rate structure shall not be 
undermined and its purpose thwarted by 
new rates, either increases or reductions, 
Proposed by particular carriers for the 
Purpose of augmenting the traffic on cer- 
tain carrier lines, or on certain descrip- 
tions of traffic, or for the immediate and 
special benefit of particular persons, com- | 
panies, firms, corporations, localities, or | 
Particular descriptions of traffic, in disre- 
gard of the more general and seemingly 
inevitable consequences of such rates newly | 
proposed. To upset or seriously to menace | 
a general structure lawfully established 
sufficed to make proposed rates calculated 
to effect such a disruption unreasonable 
and unlawful.” 


Rate Reductions Refused 


The Commission refused to sanction the | 
rate reductions in that particular case and 
Commissioner Lewis at that time in his 
concurring views said: 

“My concurrence is based on the record 
in this case, but beyond that is the fact 
that at this particular time carriers are 
asserting that increases in rates all over 
the country are necessary to maintain 


Stability, service and credit. In the face} 7S 2 - : J = 
of such declaration, the proposal of car- W isconsin Assembly Votes 


riers to cut their rates 50 per cent, and ‘ ivht- av N as e 
particularly when the present rates pre- Fight hour Day , le — 


vail in lower rated territory, seems incon- 
gruous.” | 

The Commission on May 26 last de- 
clined to take the initiative procedurally 


tion and control of soil ersoion has opened 
an important field for the agricultural 
engineer. Agricultural engineers of the 
Department have taken a large part in the 
development of the irrigation and drain- 
age practices of today. The improvement 
of farm structures is another field that is 
of growing importance.’ 

“With all these activities expanding, 
it has been deemed highly desirable,’ said 
the Secretary, ‘that the Department of 
Agriculture include in its organization a 
strong agricultural engineering bureau. 

‘It is hoped to make the new bureau 


than the more spectacular mass-produc- 
tion farm.’ 4 


Activities Outlined 


“The new bureau will carry on the cur- 
rent activities of the old division. The 
Department announces it will continue to 
emphasize farm mechanical equipment 
studies. These activities will center for 
the present on such work as developing 
machinery to combat crop pests such as 
the European corn borer, investigations 
designed to improve machinery for dis- 
tributing fertilizer, and experimental 
studies of cotton ginning. The engineer- 
ing studies dealing with the control of 
soil erosion will be pushed forward as 
|rapidly as possible. Eight experimental 
farms for the study of this problem are 
now in operation. In this work the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry and Soils and the 
Forest Service are cooperating.” 


Mapison, WIs., June 12. 

A bill (A. 90) providing for a state- 
wide eight-hour day has been passed by 
the Wisconsin The 


serve the needs of the family farm, rather | 


j all 


incorporate small quantities of egg al- 
bumen in their product. Such albumen 
has no appreciable leavening or nutritive 
value. Its use originated through the de- 
sire of manufacturers to have their prod- 
uct appear as containing larger amounts 
of gas than was actually present. The 
so-called cold-water test will determine 
the presence of albumen. Where egg albu- 
ment is present in the baking powder 
and the test is performed, the egg albu- 
ment tends to coat the gas bubbles and 
thus hold the gas evolved. Baking powder 
containing egg albumen or dried white 
of egg will have the presence of such de- 
clared upon the label. Just remember it 
contributes nothing of value to the par-| 
ticular powder. Also remember that in 
baking powders to be found upon 
the market, the carbon dioxide is ob- 
tained from bicarbonate of soda which 
is the only carbonate that is permitted 
in baking powder. That is the baking! 
soda you have in your pantries and which, | 
when added to sour milk, reacts in the 
Same way as is the case where present | 
in the baking powder. The lactic acid 
in sour milk reacts with the bicarbonate 
and releases the carbon dioxide. 
First Produced in 1853 

The first commercial baking powder was 
produced about 1853. It was a cream of} 
tartar product. A phospate powder was 
developed about 1858, and the so-called 
alum powders were developed about 1878.. 


| These latter products did not come into 


i j i i >mbly easure | 
in an investigation of the railroad situ- ; Assembly. B measur 

ation. Its statement then was brief, as| Provides time and one-half pay for over- 
follows: time, and exempts farm and domestic 


employes, watchmen, and workers under 
employers of less than three persons. 

‘si The Assembly also passed and sent to 
“| the Senate a bill requiring that all pub- 
|lic building contracts to which the State 
lis a party must contain minimum wage 
clauses, at a scale equivalent to the pre- 
vailing wage of the county where the 
work is done. 


“The Interstate Commerce Commission 
today in response to procedural questions 
informally presented to it by Daniel Wil-| 
lard in behalf of eastern railroad execu 
tives informed him that the Commission 
will not at this time institute a general 
investigation into the general railroad sit- 
uation on its own motion.” 








Federal Attorney Named 
For District in Alabama 


Appointment by President Hoover of 
Arthur B. Chilton, of Alabama, as United 
States Attorney for the Middle District 
of Alabama, was announced by the 
White House June 12, as follows: 

The President has today appointed Hon. 
Arthur B. Chilton, of Alabama, to be 
United States Attorney for the Middle 
District of Alabama, to succeed Hon. Grady 


Half of Largest Employers 
Debar Handicapped Persons 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
ployers reveal that either the handi- 
capped are placed in sheltered positions, 
are given jobs in which their physical im- 
pairment in no manner interferes with 
their efficiency, or else they are not em- 
ployed at all. 

From the standpoint of the public at 


Reyonlds, whose term expired Jan. large, it heretofore has preferred to give 
13, 1929. money rather than render constructive 
Mr. Chilton is 41 years of age. He was service. Practically every civic club in 


born and has always resided in the State 
of Alabama. His early education was ob- 
tained in the public schools, and after 
@ course in academic work and law, he 
received his LL. B. from the University of 
Alabama in 1916. During the World War 
he was captain in the Coast Artillery 
Reserve Corps and served nearly a year 
with the American Expeditionary Forces 
in France on the staff of the present 
Chief of Staff of the Army, Gen. Mac- 
Arthur. From 1920 to 1922 he was an in- 


the United States has given, at one time 
or another, moral and financial support. 
However eager they are to sustain the 
group through charity, a majority of their 
members apparently are averse to giving 
a handicapped child a job. 

It is the belief of the White House Con- 
ference that the public must come to ap- 
preciate the fact that the handicapped 
child not only has the same inalienable 
right to an opportunity to develop to the 
maximum of his capacity, but that it is 
a special duty of society to provide him 

| With that opportunity. 


structor in the law school of the University 
of Alabama. 








| phate became 


general use until about 1892 when the 
manufacture of sodium-aluminum-sul- 
established. Before that, 
potassium and ammonium alums were 
the ones used. Today, practically all so- 
called alum baking powders are of the 
combination type; in addition to their 
sodium aluminum sulphate content there 
is also present calcium acid phosphate. 

Now, for the “Read-the-Label” infor- 
mation. The Government standard re- 
quires 12 per cent of available carbon 
dioxide gas to be present in baking pow- 
ders. Some labels bear declaration of the 
available gas present and therefore, as 
you know the minimum requirement is 
12 per cent, and should the labels specify 
15 or 20 per cent, you are able to evaluate 
which may be the better buy. Look for 
the net contents-statement, too. All 
baking powder, centainers bear a net 
weight statement. If you have a prefer- 
ence for phosphate powder, or cream of 
tartar powder, check the label. From 
that you may be able to determine if you 
are getting what you desire 

Residue Left by Powder 

In a tartrate baking powder, the label 
will probable indicate the presence of 
either tartaric acid or potassium bitartrate 
or cream of tartar. If a phosphate powder 
is desired, see if either calcium or sodium 
acid phosphate or sodium phosphate is 
listed among the ingredients, or note if 


| the single word, “phosphate,” appears. In 
the case of so-called alum powder, the 
words, “sodium aluminum sulphate,” or 


“sodic aluminic sulphate,” 
all mean the same thing. 
You may have heard of the various resi- 


or “soda alum,” 


| dues that are left in baked products as a 


result of using certain baking powders 
Every baking powder leaves a residue, but 
these residues are not considered harmful 
by food authorities, in the amounts usually 
found in the baked product. Therefore, 
where you see a statement, on a label or 
in other advertising material, such as “En- 
tirely Free” from certain named residues 
such as Rochelle Salts, phosphates, or 
alum, you can be assured tHat the state- 
ment—while true—doesn’t necessarily indi- 
cate a product superior to other good ones. | 


operating room nurses, general duty glina, the District of Columbia, Maryland, 
nurses, dietitians, anaesthetists, laboratory South Carolina, Virginia and West Vir- 
assistants, technicians and even occupa-' ginia are located, had 458 still seizures, the 


largest for any district. 

With respect to average jail sentences, | 
substantial increases have been shown 
from month to month. The precise figure 
in May was 243.5 days, an increase of 34 
days as compared with April. The average 
length of jail sentences imposed’ during 
the 11 months of enforcement by the De- 
partment was 222.6 days. 


tional therapy aides and hospital social 
service workers. 

Public health nursing is subdivided into 
many phases. There may be _ district 
nurses (visiting nurses) to call at the 
homes, municipal nurses, and others, Pub- 
lic health nurses are employed by State 
departments of health and education 
State tuberculosis associations, visiting 
nurse associations, infant welfare associa- 
tions and various social organizations. 

Over 5,000 nurses are now employed 
in the public and private schools of the 
Nation. There are rural nurses for the 
remote areas and industrial nurses for 
the factories of the cities. Missionary 


Illinois Senate Receives 
Bill for Reapportionment 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., June 12 

The House yesterday passed a bill (H. 
1165) to reapportion the State’s Congress 
districts. 

The measure was passed by a vote of 
79 to 66. It gives 14 districts to the metro- 
politan area of Cook, Lake, Dupage and 
Will counties and 13 to the rest of the 
State. Now Cook County Bas 10 Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, the remainder of 
the State 15, and 2 are elected at large. 
The bill now goes to the Sénate. 


Ruling Invalidating Tariff 
Regulation to Be Appealed 


New York, June 12.—The decision of 
the United States Customs Court holding 
invalid the recent order of the Treasury 
Department providing that the quantity 
of wool on imported sheepskins should 
be ascertained for customs purposes by 
the pulling method, will be appealed to 
the Court of Customs and Patent Appeals, 


Navy to Test New Type 


~ ° . ° 
Assistant Attorney General Charles D.| Of Engine for Cruisers 
Lawrence announced today. | 

Mr. Lawrence described the case in [Continued from Page 1.| 
which the ruling was handed down as work was not approved. The Department 
one of importance to the Government in also had asked to be given authority to 


collection of duties. 

The order of the Treasury revoked a 
previous ruling promulgated in 1901 that 
the quantiiy of wool should be determined 
by the method of close shearing. Judge 
Sullivan, in handing down the majority 
opinion, declared that the Secretary of 
the Treasury was without power to re- 
voke the earlier regulation, in view of the 
fact that Congress has made no change 
in this respect in the various tariff acts 
since the ruling was promulgated. 

Judge McClelland dissented from the 
majority decision, upholding the right of 
customs officials to change the method 
as was done by the Treasury decision of 
last December. (‘Protest 470504-G-1088.) 


Application for Decrease 
In Chocolate Duty Filed 


An application has been filed with the 
Tariff Commission for the decrease of duty 
on chocolate, sweetened, in bars or blocks 
weighing 10 pounds or more for investi- 
gation under the provision of section 336 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, according to an 
announcement June 12 by the Commis- 


expend $500,000 for the purpose of buying 
sample engines abroad for study and du- 
plication in this country 

Reports of a_highly-satisfactory 
diesel engine for naval .vessels of the 
cruiser class have been received from 
Germany. Germany is said to have in- 
stalled this engine in the new “pocket 
battleship” which recently was launched 
This power plant is ‘said to extend the 
range of the ship by three times as well 
as to make possible greater speed 

The experimental work planned for the 
immediate future is not confined to any 
particular type of diesel engine, but com- 
petitive design work will be stimulated 
among commercial! plants capable of build- 
ing satisfactory heavy-ojl engines for na- 
val use. The diesel engine sought for 
installation in Navy v must be, dif- 
ferent from those suitable for merchant 
ships, since greater reliability, lower weight 
per horsepower, and greater economy of 
fuel are designed. 

Diesel engines in commercial use are not 
suitable for submarine use, since the 
weight factor is of great importance and 
other features require more attention. The 
engines for the submarine “V-5” are con- 
sidered capable of producing 6,000 shaft 


n 


w 


essols 
Cassels 


sion. horsepower while those for the “V-6" can 

produce 6,500 horsepower. These are 
Likewise, the statements, “Absolutely among those engines modeled basically on 
Pure.” “Absolute Purity Guaranteed,” captured German types. 


“Highest Quality,” are usually plain ad- 
vertising 
I should 


The steam turbpine engines installed in 
new cruisers “Augusta,” “Louisville” and 
“Chicago” are rated at 107,000 horsepower 

The bids on experimental power plants 
opened by the Department June 12 range 
from $67,500 to $96,250. While specifica- 
tions limit the weight to 22 pounds per 
horsepower, the engines are required to 
have only 600 horsepower and an engine- 


mention a baking chemical 
used by large manufacturers of certain 
types of cookies It is ammonium car- 
bonate or bicarbonate, not in use as a 
component of baking powders. When it 
is incorporated into the dough and heat 
is applied, the material decomposes into 


two gases, ammonia and carbon dioxide, speed of 700 revolutions per minute. Bids 
both of which serve as leavening agents. received for these high-speed engines 
This material leaves no residue, but,jf a were: 


slight excess of ammonia is present and 
remains in the baked product, it gives the 
material a disagreeable taste and odor. 
This product, therefore, enjoys a rather 
restricted use. 


Electric Boat, Co., Groton, Conn., $67,500; 
McIntosh Seymour Corp., Auburn, N. Y., 
$85,000; Washington Ir Works, Seattle, 
Wash., $95,693; and Winton Engine Corp., 

|Cleveland, Ohio, $96,250. 


30 upwards, represented a larger propor- 
tion of the total population in 1930 than 
in 1920, while for those under 15 years, 
the proportion was smaller than in 1920. 

The urban population of Tennessee on 
April 1, 1930, amounted to 896,538, includ- 
ing 2,387 persons living on farms within! 
the limits of cities of 2,500 or more. The 
urban population formed 34.3 per cent 
of the total, as compared with 26.1 per 
cent in 1920. The rural population 
amounted to 1,720,018, comprising 1,213,065 
persons living on farms in rural territory, 
and 506,953 persons not living on farms. 
The rural population in 1930 represents 
as a whole a decrease of four-tenths of 1 
per cent, as compared with the rural pop- 
ulation in 1920 (1,726,659) The rural- 
farm population, taken alone, shows a de- 
crease of 56,114, or 44 per cent, while 
the rural-nonfarm population increased 
49,473, or 10.8 per cent 


enacted in Michgan, but will be less dras- 
tic and will deal only with the question 
of employment. 


Oklahoma Governor’s Right 
To Remove Judges Limited 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., June 12, 

When a Governor commissions a per- 
son to sit as special judge of the crime 
inal court of appeals, in lieu of a rege 
ular judge of said court disqualified for 
a term “through and until final deter- 
mination of said cause in the Criminal 
Court of Appeais of the State of Okla- 
homa,” a subsequent Governor does not 
possess the power to remove such special 
judge from such office prior to final de- 
termination of the cause in the court, the 


For the State as a whole, the number of Oklahoma Supreme Court held in an 
persens 10 years of age and over returned °Pinion handed down June 9. h 
as unable to read and write in 1930 was The decision was announced in, the 


case of State of Oklahoma, ex rel. J. Berry 
King, Attorney General, v. Prentiss E. 
Rowe. In an opinion written by Justice 
Riley and concurred in by Justices Hef- 
ner, Cullison, Swindall and Andrews, with 


145,460, as compared with 182,629 in 1920. 
The percentage of illiteracy was 17.2, as 
compared with 10.3 10 years ago. 

The number of persons from 5 to 206 
years of age attending school in 1930 was 


590,266, as compared with 523,700 in 1920.| Justice Kornegay dissenting, the court 
Persons attending school represented 64.4| held in favor of the respondent and 
per cent of the total pepulation within the against Governor William H. Murray of 
ages specified, in 1930, as compared with Oklahoma. 


62.2 per cent in 1920. Of the total num- Te 
ber of children 5 years of age in 1930, 
5.5 per cent were attending school; of the 
children 6 years of age, 46.6 per cent; of 
those 7 to 13 years of age, 91.7 per cent; 
of those 14 and 15 years, 85.2 per cent; 
of those 16 and 17 years, 53.2 per cent; and 
of those 18 to 20 years, 19.9 per cent. In 
addition, 16,166 persons 21 years of age 
and over were reported as attending 
school, as compared with 4,197 in 1920.— 
Issued by the Bureau of the Census. 


New Edition of Tariff 


Regulations Announced 


California Puts Forces 
At Disposal of Forester 






SacRAMENTO, CaLiF., June 12, 

As a direct result of the fire proclama- 
tion issued on May 19 by Governor James 
Rolph, Jr., more than 100,000 trained men 
have been placed at the disposal of the 
State Forester, M. B. Pratt, as executive 
secretary of the California Fire Emer- 
gency Committee, to meet any serious fire 
emergency arising in the State during the 
fire season, Mr. Pratt has just announced. 
“This number includes,” said Mr. Pratt, 
“the 56,000 potential man power of the 
American Legion, the 6,500 strength of the 
California National Guard, 5,000 State em- 
ployes coordinated from the State de- 
partments having field forces, 13,000 men 


The Tariff Commission 

ue of a revised edition of 
Practice and Procedure 

The changes in the new edition do not 


announces thé 
the Rules of 


effect the general procedure heretofore from county and regional fire organiza- 
edopted. The recent law passed by Con- tions, 3,000 volunteer fire and game 
gress authorizing the four-hour working wardens, 2,000 Federal employes concerned 
day on Saturday for Government em- with fire prevention work and 15,000 men 
ploves necessitated a change in the nota-|from industrial corporations having high 
tion regarding office hours of the Com-_| fire hazards.” 
mission. From this mobilization of forces for fire 
The more important of the amendments jline duty in emergency conditions, the 
are estimates of the California Fire Emer- 


gency Committee for June 15 place an ad- 
ditional 15,000 bona fide workers in the 
field on fire prevention duty. 


(1) A provision that the payment of ex- 
penses of summoning witnesses for the 
taking of depositions be borne by the party 
initiating such action. 


(2) The right to amend an original ee . ° afl 
complaint filed for ituvesiigalion under Inte rve nition m Railway 2 
section 337, if good reason therefor can Purchase Granted St. Louis 
be shown. 


The City of St. Louis, Mo., is permitted 
to intervene as a party to the proceeding 
under which the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany seeks to acquire stock purchase con< 
trol of the St. Louis Southwestern Rail- 
way, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
announced June 12. 

The city, in its brief which asked for this 
authority to intervene (I. C. C. Finance 
Docket No. 8393), said “it is directly in- 
terested on all railroad transportation 
designed to provide better facilities for 
the shipping public.” The Commission 
accordingly has given notice of its per= 
mission to the governors and railroad 
commissions of Texas, Arkansas, ia 


Copies of the rules are available on ap- 
plication.—Issued by the Tariff Commis- 
sion. 


Hearings on Appraisement 
Of Wool Imports Announced 


The Bureau of Customs will hold a 
hearing, June 25, to obtain views of of the 
trade and others relative to procedure to 
be followed in appraisement of wool, F. 
X. A. Eble, Commissioner of Customs, an- 
nounced June 12 in an oral statement. 

Mr. Eble announced at the same time 


that a confcrence will b> held at the Bu- 5 
reau, June 19, for consideration of meth-| Missouri, and Tennessee as well as 
| Southern Pacific. 


tods used in appraising greeting cards. 
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Scientists Urged 
To Popularize 
Radio Addresses 


Specialist of Smithsonian 
Institution Lays Down 
The Technique for Suc- 


cess in Broadcasting 


The scientist who avails himself of the 


radio cannot hope to succeed in holding} at the general election in November, 1932. | 


his audience unless he popularizes his in- 
formation and follows the advice of a 
newspaper editor or one trained in at- 
tracting popular interest, Austin H. Clark, 
Curator of Echinoderms at the Smith- 
sonian Institution, stated orally June 12. 

The radio has become a valuable ve- 
hicle to the scientist and is useful to a 
museum, Mr. Clark said, It diffuses in- 
formation and enlists popular cooperation 
in gathering scientific and historical items. 
In a prepared statement Dr. Clark lays 
down the technique a scientist should 
follow in broadcasting. The statement 
follows in full text: 


The radio audience is composed of the 
general mass of the population—or rather 
a cross section of the general mass of the 
population. Nearly all of those who listen | 
te the radio are the products of modern 
American education in the public schools. 


The Modern Motif 


Education with us at the present day 
has become a matter of presenting infor- | 
mation as nearly as possible in the form | 
of a pleasant amusement, with an under- 
lying idea of its economic value instead | 
of its cultural significance. 

The radio audience does not wish to be | 
educated after the fashion in which it was 
educated in school. People go to school 
not because they wish to, but because they 
have to—that is, most people. In our 
colleges most of the students listen re- 
spectfully to the professors because they or | 
their parents have paid for that privilege, 
and expensive professors are always more 
highly regarded than cheap professors. 

We must constantly bear in mind that 
as a people we have no real respect for 
learning as such, and no respect for 
learned men unless they happen to be in 
pesitions of power of one sort or another. 

Technique of Radio Talks 

Being composed of individuals with ac- 
tive minds who have been subjected to a 
suggestive rather than an intensive edu- 
cation, the American public in its leisure 
moments naturally turns to the sensa-| 
tional and mysterious instead of to the 
cultural or informative aspects of affairs. ; 

Radio talks from museums must com- | 
pete with music—sometimes real and} 
sometimes terrible—and all sorts of other | 
features designed to attract the interest 
of the less serious elements of the public. 
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Arkansas Delays 


| New Divorce Law 


\Referendum Petitions Auto. 
. matically Suspend 90-day 
Residence Act 


LittLte Rock, Ark., 


law enacted by the 1931 General Assem- 
bly was automatically suspended June 10 
when the Home Protective Association, 





opposing the measure, filed referendum 


petitions containing 12,071 signers in the | 


office of Secretary of State Ed F, Mc- 
Donald for its submission to the voters 


Under the initiative and referendum 


amendment to the State Constitution, leg- | 


islative acts may be referred to the people 
upon petition of 6 per cent of the voters 
participating in the pore election for 
Governor. The required number of signa- 
tures would be 8,504. 

The Secretary of State or other inter- 
ested persons have 10 days in which to 
check the petitions to determine their va- 
lidity, and this task has been started by 
a committee of sponsors of the new law, 
headed by Representative James R. Camp- 
bell, of DeQueen, Sevier County, author 
of the bill. 

The new law, Act No. 80 of 1931, was 
passed in the General Assembly by large 
majorities and was signed by Governor 
Parnell, It makes no changes in the ex- 
isting causes for divorce, but would have 
enabled nonresidents to file petitions after 
living in the State 60 days and to obtain 
final decree 30 days later. 


Unhealthful Posts 


In Foreign Service 


Listed by President 


Executive Order Designates 
Places Where 50 Per Cent 
Increase Is Allowed on 
Retirement Time 





considered unhealthful and at which offi- 
cers are allowed 50 per cent increase on 
their retirement fime, was made public 
by the Department of State June 12. 

The list is contained in an Executive 
Order by President Hoover whith follows 
in full text: 

Executive Order.—Designation of un- 
healthful posts in the Foreign Service: 

Under and pursuant to the provisions 
of section 26, paragraph (‘k), of the Act 





In the recent past science in the news- 
papers in qui’. the same fashion has had 
to compete for space with murders and | 
all types of scandal. Yet the amount of 
science in the newspapers has constantly 
and rapidly increased at the expense of 
murders and scandal. 

By the application of the same princi- | 
ples which have brought about the in-| 
crease in th. amount of science in the) 
press the amount of science given over the | 
radio may similarly be increased. 

In order to increase the output of science | 
over the radio the characteristics of the | 
American audience must constantly be 
kept in mind, and the talks arranged and | 
prepared accordingly. 

Radio talks given in a manner even| 
remotely suggestive of a desire to instruct | 
are bound to be pathetic failures. They | 
must be wholly devoid of any suggestion 
that the speaker is better informed or 
more learned than the listeners. | 

| 


Newspaper as Criterion 


The preparation of a radio talk is no| 
simple matter. A radio talk should be} 
written in such a fashion that any news- | 
paper will be glad to print it in the issue 
immediately following its delivery. If a 
local newspaper editor will not consider 
printing any given radio talk—at least 
in a more or less condensed form—that | 
talk should be dropped in, the waste 
basket and another written. 

In a radio talk the opening paragraph 
must include something sure to interest 
the listener so much that he or she will 
continue to listen. For instance, suppose 
I am giving a talk on the cow-bird and 
I begin, “Our cow-bird, like most cuckoos, | 
the honey-guides of Africa, some weaver- | 
finches, some hang-nests, and a South 
American duck, and according to recent 
information one of the paradise-birds, 
lays its eggs in the nests of other birds | 
which hatch these eggs and raise the 
young,” the numbér of listeners will be} 
reduced to the vanishing point long be- 
fore I have reached the end of the sen- 
tence. 

In the first place the title—“The Cow- | 
bird”’-—is too grimly prosaic and means! 
nothing to most people.” In the second 
place, honey-guides, weaver-finches and 
hang-nests, wholy unfamiliar names of) 
foreign birds, would cause the mind to 
skid unplesantly and finally to run off 
the road entirely. 

But if I change the title of the talk to 
“Abandoned Bird Babies” and _ begin 
“Those unfeeling mothers who leave lit- 
tle babies upon the door steps of pros- 
perous peoples’ houses have their coun- 
terparts among the birds,” etc., I shall 
be able to follow it up with a very con- 
siderable amount of information, and 
many people will learn that there are 
many different kinds of parasitic birds 
of which our common cow-bird is a typi- 
cal example. 


A Closely Knit Unit 

A radio talk must be so written as to 
be an elaboration of the idea conveyed 
in the first paragraph. It must be a 
closely knit unit from beginning to end, 
and the last paragraph must be as strong 
as the first. 

The composition of a radio talk is 
essentially the same as that of a news- 
paper article. But there is one important 
difference. While a radio talk must be a/! 
complete unit from beginning to end, and | 
the last paragraph must be as strong/| 
as the first, a newspaper article must be} 
so written that, if pressed for space by | 
some unforeseen occurrence, the editor can | 
clip off a series of paragraphs up to about | 
half the total number without affecting | 
the unity of the subject matter remaining. | 

All radio talks before delivery should be | 
edited by someone familiar with the diffi- | 
cult and highly specialized technique of | 
writing for popular consumption, and who! 
will not be afraid to commit the most} 
fearful sort of butchery if necessary. 


Procedure Reversed 


In scientific writing a series of facts is 
presented, and then the conclusions based 
upon those facts are given. For a radio 
talk, as for a newspaper article, this pro- 
cedure must be almost completely re- 
versed. It becomes almost impossible, 
therefore, for anyone trained in science 
to write a good radio talk without assist- 
ance. 

If no trained writer is available, a good 
plan is to read a prospective radio talk to | 
someone with not more than a high school 
education and then find out from him or 
her what is the chief idea which has been 
conveyed—if any. The chief idea con- 
veyed by a radio talk to an average per- 
son is often most disconcertingly at vari- 
ance with the main point of interest in 


the opinion of the writer. Nevertheless, | length as in a lecture occupying an hour.| ship, according to 


| Lourenco Marques, 


of Congress approved Feb. 23, 1931 (46 
Stat. 1212), which paragraph reads as fol- 
lows: 

(k) The President is authorized from time 
to time to establish, by Executive Order, a 
list of places which by reason of climatic 
or other extreme conditions are to be classed 
as unhealthful posts, and each year of duty 
subsequent to Jan. 1, 1900, at such posts, in- 
clusive of regular leaves of absence, of offi: 
cers already retired or hereafter retired, shall 
be counted as one year and a half, and so 
on in like proportion in reckoning the length 
of service for the purpose of retirement, 
fractional months being considered as full 
months in computing such service: Provided, 
however, that the President may at any time 
cancel the designation of any places as un- 
healthful without affecting any credit which 
has accrued for service at such posts prior 
to the date of the cancellation. 


The following places, which include those 
heretofore established as _ unhealthful 
posts for the purpose of retirement, under 
the Act of May 24, 1924, by Executive 
Orders dated April 1, 1925, Oct. 20, 1927, 
Nov. 28, 1927, and April 10, 1930, which 
Executive Orders are hereby canceled, such 
cancellation to be effective July 1, 1931, 
are hereby established as unhealthful posts 
for the purposes of retirement within the 
meaning of the law above quoted, which 
supersedes the Act of May 24, 1924: 


Acapulco, Mexico 

Aden, Arabia 

Alvaro Obregon(Fron- 
tera), Mexico 

Amoy, China 

Antilla, Cuba 

Asuncion, Paraguay 

Baghdad, Iraq 

Bahia, Brazil 

Bangkok, Siam 

Barranquilla, Colom- 
bia 

Batavia, Java 

Belize, Brit. Honduras 

Bluefields, Nicaragua 


Chungking, China 
Cienfuegos, Cuba 
Colombo, Ceylon 
Corinto, Nicaragua 
Dakar, Senegal 
Foochow, China 
Georgetown, British 
Guiana 
Guayaquil, Ecuador 
Guaymas, Mexico 
Havana, Cuba 
Hankow, China 
Hong Kong 
Karachi, India 
Lagos, Nigeria 


Bombay, India La Guaira, Venezuela 
Buenaventura, Co- Progreso, Mexico 
lombia Puerto Barrios, Gua- 
Caibarien, Cuba temala 
Calcutta, India Puerto Cabello, Ven- 
| Canton, China ezuela 
La Paz, Bolivia Puerto Castilla, Hon- 
Leopoldville, Belgian duras 
Congo Puerto Cortes, Hon- 
Loanda, Angola duras 


Puerto Plata, Domin- 


East Africa ican Republic 
Madras, India Rangoon, India 
Managua, Nicaragua Sagua la Grande, 
Manaos, Brazil Cuba 
Manzanillo, Cuba Saigon, French Indo- 
Manzanillo, Mexico China 


Maracaibo, Venezuela 
Martinique, French 
West Indies 

Matanzas, Cuba 
Mazatlan, Mexico 
Medan, Sumatra 
Monrovia, Liberia 
Nanking, China 
Nuevitas, Cuba 


Salina Cruz, Mexico 

Santa Marta, Co- 
lombia 

Santiago. Cuba 

Santo Domingo, Do- 
minican Republic 

Singapore, Straits Set- 
tlements 

Shanghai, China 


Para, Brazil Surabaya, Java 

Penang, Straits Set- Swatow, China 
tlements Taihoku, Taiwan 

Pernambuco, Brazil Tampico, Mexico 

Port Limon, Costa Tananarive, Mada- 
Rica gascar 

Cartagena, Colombia Tela, Honduras 

Ceiba, Honduras Vera Cruz, Mexico 


Changsha, China 
This order shall become effective July 1, 1931. 


painful as_ the process may be, the talk 


should be rewritten along the lines sug- | 


| T 
radio talks should be written in | Loans to War Veterans 


gested by the listener. 

All 
publication by the press, and also suit- 
able for assembling in the form of pam- 


|phlets or small books which will meet a 


ready sale. 


Dialogues Popular 

Dialogues are always popular. Talks on 
distant and more or less wild regions, or 
regions commonly supposed to be wild, are 
very effective if presented as dialogues 
between traveler and a young lady with a 
voice that sounds as if she were very 
pretty who asks more or less silly ques- 
tions. The whole dialogue, of course, must 
be written by one person, and the partici- 
pants must go over it several times be- 
fore they give it. 

It is needless to remark that all radio 
talks must begin and end exactly on the 
second. 

There is one other point to be consid- 
ered in regard to radio talks. The sub- 
ject matter must be presented in more 
or less condensed form. In a lecture the 
subject matter must be well diluted, for 
otherwise the audience will tire. 

In a lecture the audience is only partly 
occupied in listening to what is being 
said; a considerable part of the interest 
on the part of the listeners is taken up 
in watching the mannerisms and subcon- 
sciously appraising the personality of the 
speaker. In a radio talk the audience is 
to all intents and purposes blind; the 
visible mannerisms and personality of the 
speaker are wholly eliminated, and the 
listeners are entirely occupied in hearing 
what he has to say. The result of this 
is that quite as much information can be 
conveyed in a radio talk of 15 minutes 


une 12. | 
Operation of Arkansas’ 90-day’ divorce | 
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BLAST FURNACES EXPLORED IN STUDY OF ORE REDUCTION 





Specialists in the study of utilization of low-grade iron ores, attached to the North Central Experiment Station 
of the Bureau of Mines at Minneapolis, Minn., have made an intense investigation of the processes of blast fur- 


naces by which ore is introduced and reduced to metal. 


A six-ton experimental blast furnace, shown to the 


left, has been installed at the experiment station; a larger blast furnace, making 300 tons of iron daily, shown 
to the right, has been subjected to a year’s exploration of its interior, conducted from the platforms which 


have been erected about it, 





Methods Devised by Bureau of Mines 


A list of detepatin cnt oan aii Increase Production of Blast Furnaces 


lo 


| 





Experimental Plant Proved 
Much Coke, Assert 


That Sized Ore Also Saved 
Federal Specialists 





By A. C. Fieldner and Alden H, Emery 


Chief Engineer and Assistant to Chief Engineer, Experiment Stations Division, 
United States Bureau of Mines 


Iron and steel enter into the daily life 
f every civilized man. Our automobiles, 
our railroads, our buildings and hundreds 
of other common articles are made from 
these products. 

If you wished to maxe an iron tool and 
thought that you would be. very self- 
sufficient and roduce the necessary 
metal, your search for the ore should not 
be for something that was hard and 
heavy, which looked and felt like the 
metal with which you were familiar. In 
fact, if you hunted for anything metallic 
in appearance you would fail to find your 
raw material. 

Instead, your search should be for a 
reddish rock, possibly soft and earthy, or 
a brown material which might look much 
like rotten wood. These would possess 
none of the properties of iron; they 
might be soft, they would have no me- 
tallic luster, they would not carry elec- 
tric currents, heat would flow through 
them with difficulty, they could not be 
bent; in short, you would never suspect 
that you had the raw mterial for a steel 
girder in yours hands. 

This same thing is true for almost all 
metals and is due to the fact that the 
metals usually occur in nature in chem- 
ical combination with other substances. 


Iron Rust Similar 


To Natural Ores 

We have all seen sheets of iron which 
are black, solid, hard, heavy and easily 
bent, completely changed to a red, crum- 
bly, soft, scaly material which could only 
be handled with a shovel and which 
would break but not bend. 

We call it rust, which is simply another 


|name for the product of the reaction by 
|which oxygen from the air has chem- 
ically combined with the iron to form an 


entirely new substance. This material is 
very similar in composition and properties 
to the ore from which iron is produced. 


To obtain the metal we need only reverse} 


the process, 

To do this, a mixture of ore, coke and 
limestone is fed into the top of a huge stack, 
known as a blast furnace. Air is blown 
in near the bottom at the tuyeres. The 
coke in this Zone burns, forming carbon 
monoxide which rises through the over- 
lying materials, takes the oxygen from the 
ore, leaves metallic iron behind, and 
escapes at the top as harmless carbon 
dioxide. 

The metallic iron thus formed is melted 
by the burning coke, drops down and col- 
lects in the bottom of the#furnace from 
which it is tapped at intervals. Some 
large furnaces produce as much as 1,000 
tons of metal in a single day. 

The product is known as pig iron, which 
may be used by casting it into convenient 
shapes, or by refining it into steel. The 
limestone combines with the impurities to 
form a molten slag which floats on the 
heavier liquid iron and is also withdrawn 


Total $1,111,359,143 


Loans on veterans’ adjusted compensa- 
tion certificates amounted to $1,111,359,143 
at the close of last week, it was stated 
orally June 12 at the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 

Fifty per cent loans, authorized by the 
last Congress, accounted for $766,877,993 
of the total. These loans had been sent 
to 2,007,282 veterans on June 6, it was 
stated. Applications for loans during the 
week ended on that date numbered 26,287, 
and there were only 6,140 applications 
pending throughout the country. 


North Bergen, N. J., Goes 
Into Hands of Receiver 


(Continued from Page 1.]} 
Commission chairman, attention will be 
directed to the collection of overdue im- 
provement assessments, a considerable 
amount of which are outstanding. 

It has been found, continued Mr. Darby, 
that the reduction of property assessments 
by the county tax board was one of the 
difficulties under which the township has 
been laboring. The reductions, he as- 
serted, appear to have totaled between 


$15,000,000 and $20,000,000 a year. To pre- | 


vent a repetition of this condition, the 
Commission will request that the county 
board notify the Commission of all ap- 
peals from 1931 taxes. 





Another plan of the Commission is to 
name an auditor to act as comptroller of 
all financial trangactions of the town- 
r. Darby, 


|fro mth efurnace at regular intervals. 

Steel is made by refining pig iron and 
scrap iron (waste metal consisting of worn 
out or broken parts, trimmings or shavings 
‘of manufactured products, etc.) in a Bes- 
semer converter, open-hearth furnace, or 
electric furnace. Carbon and such metals 
as may be needed are added to give some 
desired property. 

The most common of the three methods 
is the open-hearth. This is simply a huge 
saucer capable of holding 50 to 100 tons 
of metal for about 10 hours at a refining 
temperature of about 3,000 degrees Fahren- 
heit maintained by a flame playing con- 
tirually across the top of the bath. At 
the end of this time, the molten metal is 
poured from the furnace into a ladle in 
which it is transported and from which 
it is poured into molds. 

It is obvious that some very important 
things are taking place in a blast furnace 
that takes in rock at the top and dis- 
charges metal at the bottom. Exactly 
what are these reactions? This question 
was raised many years ago by the metal- 
lurgists of the Bureau of Mines and, what 
is more, they set out to answer it. 

It was obviously impossible to climb into 
and explore the interior of an operating 
blast furnace in which temperatures of 
2,700 degrees Fahrenheit were found. Not 
content with theoretical reasoning, the en- 
gineers of the Bureau constructed a device 
with which they could probe the interior 
of the furnace and by withdrawing sam- 
ples of gases, measuring temperatures, de- 
termining pressures, etc., they recon- 
cennated the details of the reactions taking 
place. 





Eleven Blast Furnaces 
‘Explored’ in Year 

During 1922, 11 blast furnaces were ex- 
plored in this manner in the plane of the 
cuyeres, followed in 1925 by the explora- 
tion of one in Alabama at six levels. An 
Illinois furnace of couble this size was ex- 
plored at four levels during 1926 and at 
later periods. In 1927, a furnace in Utah 
was studied at two levels, and later one 
was studied in Colorado. 

The blast-furnace operator knows, un- 
fortunately, that this big furnace isn’t 
always well behaved. The metallurgists 
of the Bureau of Mines were curious as 
to some of the causes of its attacks of 
indigestion. They thought that if they 
could locate the basic difficulties behind 
each unnatural symptom, a cure could be 
more readily effected. 

No operator, however, wished to make 
his furnace deliberately misbehave. There- 
| fore, the Bureau of Mines and the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota cooperated in building 
a@ six-ton experimental blast furnace. 

It is obviously much simpler to conduct 
research on a 6-ton scale than one 100 
times as large. When the results ob- 
tained have been correlated with data 
from commercial operations, it has been 
shown that considerable reliance can be 
placed on the information obtained in the 
smaller unit. 

For example, in 1923 the experimental 
furnace showed a large improvement when 
operated on sized ore as compared to its 
/operation on unsized ore; that is, it was 
| preferable to separate the ore into frac- 
tions of a limited range of size, such as 
‘1 to 2 inches, 2 to 4 inches, etc., and to 
charge only one such size at a time. 


Sizing of Ore Brought 
|Increased Capacity 


As a result of these tests, one company 
operating blast furnaces started sizing its 
ore. The net result has been an increase 
of about 100 tons in daily furnace capacity 
= a saving of 75 to 80 tons of coke per 

ay. 
It is doubtful whether any organization 
or individual has ever made such sustained 
|and complete investigation of the iron 
blast furnace as the Bureau of Mines. 
These studies have been conducted in the 
6-ton unit at the North Central Experi- 
ment Station, Minneapolis and at indus- 
trial furnaces of 300 to 700 tons capacity. 

Series of tests have covered periods of 
3 to 12 months and longer. Work com- 
menced 18 years ago (before the existence 
of this station) with a study of the prop- 
erties desired in metallurgical coke and the 
manner of its combusiton in the blast 
| furnace. 

For example, it was shown that with 
|the present design there is considerable 
area in the center of the furnace over 
which no combustion occurs, since all 
the gxygen in the air introduced through 
|the tuyeres has been consumed by the 
time the blast has penetrated about 50 
inches into the charge. This work may 
eventually lead to a different design 











| 














Nearly Half of Families 


In Nebraska Have Radios | 


The whole number of families in Ne- 
braska on April 1, 1930, was 343,781, as 
compared with 303,436 in 1920. The num- 
ber of persons per family in 1930 was 4.0, 
as compared with 43 in 1920. The num- 
ber of families reporting radio sets in 
1930 was 164,324, or 47.8 per cent of the 
total_—Issued by the Bureau of the Census. 


planned to eliminate this dead area and | 


utilize the entire cross section. 
When we use steel products, most of 


;us think only of iron as the metal of 


which they are made. However, most 
steels carry small percentages of other 
metals which impart certain desirable 
properties to the resultant alloy. 


Manganese Utilized 
To Add Hardness 


For example, manganese is used to give 
increased hardness and ductility to the 
steel. Materials such as manganese, 
aluminum, silicon, etc., are also added at 
one stage of the porcess as purifying 
agents. It has been estimated that man- 


ganese is used for one or the other or | 
in the manu-| 


both of these purposes 
facture of almost 98 per cent of our steel. 

The manganese is added to steel in the 
form of an alloy of iron and manganese. 
There are two common grades of such 
material, ferromanganese, containing 80 
per cent manganese, and spiegeleisen con- 
taining 20 per cent. About 90 per cent 
of the manganese is used in the form 
of ferromanganese. 


(This is the first part of the second 
article in a series describing the ac- 
tivities of the Bureau of Mines as con- 
ducted at each of its 11 experiment 
stations located at strategic points 
over the United States. The article 
describing the work at the North Cen- 
tral Experiment Station at Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., will be completed in a sub- 


sequent issue of The United States 
Daily.) 
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Schools Studied | Consymers 


In Pennsylvania 


Movement Aimed to Improve 
Educational Plan Begun 
At Conference 


HarrissurG, Pa., June 12. 


A movement designed to improve Penn- 
sylvania's educational system has been 
begun, according to a statement issued 
today by the Department of Public In- 
spection. The statement follows in full 
text: 


Twenty-five men and women, represent- 
ing different fields of educational activity 
in Pennsylvania, met with State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction Dr. James 
N. Rule yesterday (June 11) and put ma- 
chinery in motion which is intended to 
improve Pennsylvania's educational sys- 
tem. 

The discussion revealed a unanimity of 
opinion regarding: 

1. The urgent need of a financial pro- 


gram that will insure to the school districts 
of the State sufficient appropriation. 


2. The necessity of improving the glaring 
inequalities of opportunity and the educa- 
tional handicaps of rural children. 


3. The necessity for a systematic study of 
the teacher question from the standpoints 
of training, and supp!y and demand. 


4. The necessity for assembling under 
convenient heads the various school laws 
of the State through a recodification of the 
School Code. 

It was decided that these constitute 
major educational problems pressing for 
solution; that,a study of remedial meas- 
ures should begin immediately; and 
that later, committees should be organ- 
ized to deal with the following questions: 

Elementary education, including pre- 
school and kindergarten; secondary edu- 
cation, including junior college; higher 
education, continuing education, voca- 


tional education, radio and other sensory 
aids, library service, health education and 
service, guidance and home school rela- 
tionship, and school housing and equip- 
ment. 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 


Library of Congress 


List supplied by the Library 

of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 

eign languages, official documents 

and children’s books are excluded. 

Library of Congress card number 
is at end of Jast line. 


Olson, Edmund T. Utah; romance in pioneer 
days, with historical accounts of turbulent 
scenes incident to adjustments of social 
and political differences between Latter- 
day saints and govt. of U. 8S. 345 p. Salt 
Lake City, Utah, The author, 1931. 31-10405 


Ranadive, Bhalchandra T. Population prob- 


lem of India. Ed. by C. N. Vakil. (Studies 
in Indian economics. 4.) 216 p. A se 
Longmans, Green & co., 1930. 31-10494 


Reeves, Chas. G. Comparative statistical study 
of interest rates prevailing in fedl. reserve 
bank cities from 1919 to 1929. (Abstract 
of thesis (Ph, D.)—Univ. of Ill., 1931.) 8 p. 
Urbana, IIl., 1931. 31-9947 

Samuels, T. Guthbert. Singing and its mas- 
tery. 54, 86 p. Lond., G. G. Harrap & co., 
1930. 31-10500 

Sanden, Hugo E. Un-tax-it, by ...and Earl 
E. Horton; challenge to communistic Amer- 

190 p. Omaha, Nebr., Un-tax-it 
inst., 31-9944 

Scoppa, Joachim R. Century of growth and 
rogress. (Gooppe’e Amer. history series.) 
96 p., illus. Chicago, Laidlaw bros., 1931. 

31-10407 

Sidney L, Smith, designer, etcher, engraver, 
extracts from his diary and check-list of his 
bookplates, 135 p. Boston, C. E. Goodspeed 
& co., 1931. 31-9964 

Swisher, Idella G. Introduction to study of 
tariff. 119 p. Wash., D. C., Com. on living 
costs, Natl. league of women voters, 1931. 

31-9945 

Thatcher. Excerpts from European 

diary of ... Paper read before Socy., Feb. 

16, 1931, by pres., ed. by Secy. (Bull. of 

Newport hist. socy, mo. 79.) 1 v. 
port, R. I, 1931. 

Turner, Ralph E. Relations of James 8. Buck- 
ingham with East India co., 1818-1836. (The- 
sis .Ph. D.)—Columbia univ., 1931.) 145 p. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 1930. 31-10508 


Thayer, 


Waldron, Malcolm T. Snow man; John Hornby 
in Barren lands. 292 p. Boston, Houghton. 
Mifflin co., 1931. 31-10486 

Walker, Willis H. Franco-Amer. commercial 


relations, 1820-1850, (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. 
of Ia., 1928.) 155 p. Hays, Kan., Author, 
1931. 31-9948 
Walsh, John W. T. Indexing .of books and 
periodicals. 118 p., illus. N. Y., R. R. Bow- 
ker, 1931. 31-9968 
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STATE LEGISLATURES 





: Insurance 
Calif. 


A. 263. To amend sections 1, 2 and 
3 of Fraternal Act of May 1, 1911. Signed by 
Governor. 

Calit, A. 264. To amend section 5 of 
Fraternal Act of May 1, 1911. Signed by 
Governor. 

Calif. A. 691. Relating to reinsurance of 


outstanding policies of title insurance com- 


panies retiring from business. Signed by 
Governor. 
Calif. A. 734. To require the standardiza- 


tion of fire hose threads and couplings. 
Signed by Governor. 

Calif. A, 1732. Relative to sale and issu- 
ance of securities of companies organized to 
transact insurance business. Signed by 
Governor. 

Mass. H. 18. For the creation of a Massa- 
chusetts Motor Vehicle Mutual Insurance 
Association and the placing of compulsory 
motor vehicle liability insurance on a more 
equitable basis. Withdrawn. 

ass. H. 19. To require owners of motor 
vehicles to pay penalty insurance rates for 
liability policies and bonds. Withdrawn. 

Mass. H. 20. For the creation of the 
Massachusetts State Automobile Insurance 
Company to issue motor vehicle personal 
injury, property damage, collision, fire and 
theft insurance in competition with other 
companies. Withdrawn. 

Mass. H. 62. To establish a penalty for 
making false or fraudulent claims against 
persons tnsured under motor vehicle liabil- 
ity policies or bonds, or the presentation of 
such claims to insurance or surety compa- 
nies issuing such policies or bonds. No 
legislation necessary. 

Mass. H. 65. To require motor vehicle 
owners to pay penalty insurance rates for 
motor vehicle liability policies and bonds in 
certain cases. Next annual session. 

Mass. H. 66. To authorize the Commis- 
sioner of Insurance to fix and establish 
premium rates for groups or fleets of motor 
vehicles or trailers under the compulsory 
motor vehicle liability insurance act, so- 
called. Next annual session. 

Mass. H. 132, To provide for the com- 
pensation of persons injured in motor ve- 
hicle accidents and for the payment of ac- 
cident fees by motor vehicle owners. With- 
drawn. 

Mass. H. 


133. For repeal of the act pro- 


viding for compulsory insurance by owners | 


of motor vehicles and trailers. 
session. 

Mass. H. 697. To provide for an investi- 
gation as to advisability of creating an in- 
dustrial insurance fund against unemploy- 
ment for men or women aged 50 or over. 
Withdrawn. 

Mass. H. 844. To abolish zone rates for 
compulsory automobile insurance and to 


Next annual 


establish a demerit rating system. With- 
drawn. 
Mass. H. 846. To provide penalties 


against reckless drivers to be used to reduce 
losses of insurance companies so as to de- 
crease rates for automobile insurance. Next 
annual session. 

Mass. H. 956. To appoint a board to fix 
rates for compulsory motor vehicle liability 
insurance. Withdrawn. 

Mass. H. 1062. To require motor vehicle 
owners to pay penalty insurance rates for 
liability policies and bonds in_ certain 
cases. Next annual session 

Mass. H. 1168. To abolish districts or 
zones in determining classifications or risks 
and premium charges under compulsory 
automobile insurance act. Withdrawn. 

Mich. H. 293. To provide that benefits 
of fraternal benefit soctety may be paid to 
member's estate. Signed by Governor. 





|} eclations to divide their membership 


| On Judiciary. 


Changes in Status 


Mich. H. 452. To exempt proceeds of 
life insurance payable to a trustee for bene- 
fit of wife, husband, or children of insured 
from execution or liability to any credtior 
of the insured. Signed by Governor. 

N. C, 8. 35. To provide for issuance by 
fraternal beneficiary societies of insurance 
upon lives of children one to 18 years of 
age by members who are parents or guard- 
‘fans of such children. Signed by Governor. 

. ©. 8, 248. To determine rights of 
creditors and beneficiaries under life in- 
surance policies. Signed by Governor. 

N.C. S. 468. To submit a constitutional 
amendment to protect insurance for wives 
and children from creditors during life of 
insured. Signed by Governor. 

N. C. H, 416. Relating to notices to 
clerks of superior court of insurance com- 
panies licensed by insurance commissioner. 
Signed by Governor. 

N. C. H. 418. To regulate mutual burial 
associations and assessment insurance as- 
sociations. Signed by Governor. 

N. C. H. 994. Relative to notice of non- 
payment of insurance premiums before for- 
feiture. Signed by Governor. 

Wis. A. 622. Relative to creation of t&asts 
in life insurance policies. Signed by Gov- 


ernor. 
Motor Vehicles 
Fla. S. 269. Relative to licensing of motor 
vehicte operators. Rejected by Senate. 
Mass. . 277. To create a motor vehicle 


accident board to have exclusive original 
jurisdiction of all actions for damages aris- 
ing out of operation of motor vehicles. 
Next annual session. 

Mass. H. 700. To create a motor vehicle 
accident commission for original jurisdic- 
tion of actions for damages in automobile 
accident cases. Next annual session. 

. C. 8. 48. To suspend license of mo- 
tor vehicle owners and operators who fail 
to satisfy final jusements in automobile 
accident cases unless proof of future finan- 
cial responsibility is shown through liability 
insurance or surety bonds. Signed by Gov- 


ernor. 
Social Welfare 
Ill. SS. $11. To create Illinois commis- 
sion for study of poverty and dependency 
in old age, to report to Governor not later 


| than Feb. 1, 1933. Signed by Governor 


Mass. H. 619. To provide a $2,000,000 fund 
for preventing or decreasing unemployment. 
Withdrawn. 

Mass. H. 620. To provide for financial 
loans by cities and towns to unemployed 
residents and to procure a State fund there- 


for. Withdrawn. 
° 
Bills Introduced 
Banking: Finance 
Tl. H. 1250. Burns. To reduce small 
loan interest rate, permitting charge of 


114 per cent a month on loans under $100. 
Second reading. 
Insurance 


Tl. H. 1166. Comm. on Insurance. To 
authorize assessment mutual benefit ono 
nto 
classes. Passed by House. 

Til. H. 1200. Crowley. To prohibit assess- 
ment life insurance companies from acting 
as agents for undertakers. Insurance. 

Mass. H. 1713. To authorize counties, 
cities and towns to carry liability insurance 


| ON publicly owned vehicles. 


Workmen’s Compensation 
H. 1197. (Subst. for H. 660.) Comm. 
To increase maximum and 
minimum death benefits and make other 
changes in workmen's compensation act. 
Without reference. 


Tl. 
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Told 
To Make Use of 
Low Meat Prices 


Finer Cuts Now Available 
At Moderate Cost, As- 
serts Chief of Animal 
Industry Bureau 


The quality of livestock used for meats 
is probably better now than it has been 
in the past, yet meat prices are the low- 
est in years, and consumers should re- 
spond to this opportunity to avoid the 
possibility of a future food shortage be- 
cause of reduced livestock production, Dr. 
John R. Mohler, Chief of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, said in a recent radio 
address through stations of the National 
Broadcasting Company. 

Dr. Mohler suggested that purchasers 
who find that their meat dealers have not 
reduced prices should “inquire elsewhere 
lor discuss the matter frankly’ with them. 
His address follows in full text: 

Prices of livestock have declined greatly 
in recent months. Meat prices, both whole- 
sale and retail, have dropped also until 
they are the lowest in many years. Yet: 
the general quality of livestock today is 
probably better than in the past as a 
result of improved breeding and feeding 
and advances in disease prevention. 

Disheartening to Producers 

To those who have put their skill, ex- 
perience, labor, and capital into animal 
production, the present low prices for good 
livestock are naturally most disheartening. 
At the same time there is no good reason 
why you folks who eat the meat should 
not be acquainted with the facts so that 
you may avail yourself of these low prices 
while they exist. 

If you have considered a broiled steak 
or chops as something to be afforded only 
on special occasions, you can change that 
opinion now and enjoy them at a very 
moderate éxpense. 

When I am asked to talk about meat 
my first inclindtion is to recount the vir- 
tues of some of the steaks I have known 
—big steaks over an inch thick with 
ample fat mixed through the lean. I 
like them cooked a deep, crusty brown 
with butter melting down into the gridiron 
searings where the broiler rack has made 
its mark. 

I like a steak cooked enough so that 
when the outside is nicely brown there is 
still a trace of red as the knife cuts 
through, to show a lingering rareness. I 
might continue to tell you about the suc- 
culence of those steaks, but it may be 
more helpful to talk about the meat- 
price situation. Besides some of you may 
favor other cuts. 

According to official reports and my 
personal experience in marketing, a 2'2- 
pound sirloin steak from a choice steer 
can be bought for about $1. A short cut 
or rib steak, large enough for two, can 
be obtained for 50 cents or less. Spring 
lambs will often cut five chops to the 
pound and some retailers charge less than 
40 cents for all five of them. 

Pork loin is selling for about 20 cents 
a pound as a roast and for only slightly 
more as chops. These are prices for 
which good meat has recently been sold 
in retail shops. There is some variation 
among certain cities and sections of the 
country, and if the prices your dealer 
asks have not yet been adjusted to the 
general line of values mentioned, it may 
pay you to inquire elsewhere or discuss 
the matter frankly with him. 

Besides the popular cuts already men- 
tioned there are still cheaper ones, such as 
short ribs of beef, pork shoulders, and 
breast of lamb. A half dollar will now buy 
at least 3 pounds of beef short ribs or 4 
pounds of lamb breast. 

A smoked picnic shoulder of pork at 
about 15 cents a pound is an economical 
addition to a boiled dinner. And those of 
you who enjoy hot biscuits can obtain 
lard at 2 pounds for a quarter or less, 
which certainly is a short price for good 
shortening. 

Cuts for All Classes 

I wonder how many appreciate how fully 
domestic animals serve all classes of 
people. Those persons who have ample 
means can, of course, select any cut their 
appetites fancy. Yet the thrifty house- 
wife in homes of moderate circumstances 
can prepare most appetizing and attrac- 
tive dishes from the cheaper cuts. 

The main point of my message is that 
there is plenty of meat of all kinds for 
everybody and prices are low. The kind 
and quantity selected are subject, of 
course, to personal inclination and needs. 

How long this situation will last is un- 
known, as are also the causes for the un- 
usual decline. Smaller exports have been 
mentioned as one contributing factor, but 
the condition is the result of many other 
causes, as well. We livestock people hope 
the bottom has been reached, but I am 
not wise or bold enough to predict the 
future. 

The livestock industry is cutting every 
corner that it can to fight off the excessive 
Shrinkage of its income. It is utilizing 
as much home-grown and other low-priced 
feed as possible and is keeping labor costs 
and other expenses at a minimum. Mean- 
while the market still strongly favors the 
buyer. 

A response to this unusual opportunity 
by meat users will lend encouragement to 
livestock producers and tend to prevent a 
possible future shortage that would re- 
sult from seriously reduced breeding opera- 
tions or other marked curtailment of live- 
stock production. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, erclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 

Ark., Agric.—15th Census of U. S:: 1930. Bur, 











of Census, U.4. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 
10 cents. (31-26211) 
Port and Terminal Charges at U. S. Ports— 


Misc. Ser. No. 1. Corps of Engineers, U. 8. 
Army, War Dept. and U. 8S. Shipping Bd. 
Price, $1.25. 31-26958 
Conserving Corn From Weevils in Gulf Coast 
States—Farmers’ Bull. No, 1029, U. S. Dept. 
of Agric. Price, 5 cents. [Agr. 19-357) 
Beef Production on Farm—Farmers’ Bull. No, 
1952, U. S. Dept. of Agric. Price, 5 cents. 
/ : [Agr. 29-975] 
Uniform Crime Repts. for U. S. and Its Pos- 
| sessions—Vol. II, No. 4, Apr., 1931. Bur. of 
Investigation, U. S. Dept. of Justice. Sub- 
|. Scription price, 50 cents a year. (30-27005) 
New Species of Troodont Dinosaur from Lance 
Formation of Wyo.—No. 2875, Proceedings of 
U. S. Natl. Museum, Vol. 79. Free at Mus 
| seum, 
| Rights of U. S. and Its Nationals in Iraq. 
| onvention and Protocol between U. S. and 





Gt. Brit. and Iraq—Treaty Ser. No. 835. U. 
S. Dept. of State. Price, 10 cents. (31-26998) 
| Dutch Elm Disease—Circ. No. 170, U. 8. Dept. 
| Of Agric. Price, 5 cents. Agr. 31-448 
N. Dak.—Population Bull., 15th Census of U. 


8.: 1930. Bur. of Census, U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce, Price, 15 cents (31-26217) 
| Ariz.—Agric., 15th Census of U. S.: 1930. Bur, 


of Census, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 


5 cents. (31-26275) 
Journal of Agric. Research—Vol. 42, No. 10, 
May 15, 1931. U. S. Dept. of Agric. Suh. 
scription price, $4 a year. (Agr. 13-1837) 
Mich.—Unemployment Bull., 15th Census of 
U. 8.: 1930. Bur. of Census, U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce. Free (31-26190) 


| The Whole Child, Reading Course for Parents 
—Reading Course No. 32, Office of Educ., 
U. 8. Dept. of Interior. Free 


| 

| Monthly Rept. of Activities of State and Mu- 

| nicipal Smpley ment Services, and U. 8S. Em- 
8S. Dept. 

(24-62) 


ployment 
Labor. 


ervice, Mar., 
Free. 
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Declared Gaining 


Membership of Organiza- 
tions and Volume of Prod- 
ucts Handled Increasing, 
Says Mr. Stone 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


made that any other banker would make, 
which is that the association’s operating 
policies and management shall be satis- 


factory to the Board. Cooperative leaders | 


and everyone else interested in the suc- 
cess of cooperative marketing can perform 
a most useful service by bringing the pub- 
lic generally to understand these facts. 

Cooperative marketing has made sub- 
stantial progress in the past two years. 
Figures are not available to prove statis- 
tically just what has been accomplished. 
However, we do know that about six 
times more wool was marketed coopera- 
tively in 1930 than ever before; that the 
amount of cotton handled by the coopera- 
ttves in that year was nearly doubled, and 
_that between three and four times as much 
grain moved cooperatively into the ter- 
minal markets as in any previous year. 

At your first session Monday, Mr. Robin 
Hood of the National Cooperative Council 
gave you the results of a survey of 19 
large scale associations which, since the 
creation of the Farm Board, showed an 
increase of 33.4 per cent in membership 
and 28.8 per cent in the volume of prod- 
ucts handled. Data collected by our Divi- 
sion of Cooperative Marketing shows an 
increase of nearly 70 per cent in member- 
ship of some of the cotton cooperatives; 
of around 64 per cent in the large scale 
wool associations; 54 per cent in the large- 
scale egg and poultry organizations; and 
better than 29 per cent in 48 of the large 
associations marketing dairy products. 
Based on available information it is esti- 
mated that the average gain of member- 
ship in the large-scale associations is ap- 
proximately 30 per cent. 

Growth Cited 

The records show that there are fewer 
than 500 of the large-scale cooperatives 
and some 11,500 local associations, either 
independent organizations or units of fed- 
erations. Reports from 3,194 of these local 
associations indicate an average gain in 
membership of a little better than 6 per 
cent. Thus the records show pretty con- 
clusively that cooperative marketing has 
made real growth since the passage of the 
Agricultural Marketing Act. 

To my mind, however, the increase in 


number of farmers participating and the | 


volume of commodities handled is no more 


important than another gain cooperative | 


marketing has made in the past two years. 
I refer to the support that has come as 
a result of the Government committing 
itself to the principle of marketing farm 
products cooperatively, thus making it a 
national policy. I agree fully with a view 
expressed by Mr. Teague on leaving the 
7 pard two weeks ago when he said that 
any appraisal of the gains in the coop- 
erative movement the past two years 
should take into consideration “the great 
advance that has been made in the sup- 
port of educational institutions, national 
farm membership organizations and by 
broad gauge business men and the public 
generally.” 
Unification Activities 

In development of the national coopera- 
tive program laid down by Congress in 
the Agricultural Marketing Act the Farm 
Board has centered its efforts largely on 
helping existing cooperatives to unify their 
sales activities on national or regional 
lines, depending on the character of the 


commodity handled; local associations to} 
strengthen their set-up; and producers to} 
organize in the areas not now served by | 


cooperatives. 

When I talked to the Institute at Colum- 
bus last Summer, cooperatives with the 
assistance of the Board had set up four 
national sales agencies including grain, 
wool and mohair, cotton and beans. Since 


that time four more have been added. | 
sugar | 


These include livestock, pecans, 
beets and fruits and vegetables. Of these, 
the bean association has not begun opera- 
tions and the fruits and vegetable organi- 
zation is still in process of formation. 
The sugar beet growers’ organization oper- 
ates as a bargining association and a 
clearing house for the exchange of infor- 
mation between the member units. 
eight are: 

The Farmers National Grain Corpora- 
tion; the National Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration; American Cotton Cooperative 
Association; National Bean Marketing 
Association; National Livestock Marketing 
Association; National Pecan Marketing As- 
sociation; National Fruit and Vegetable 
Exchange, Inc. 

Financial Aid 

Up to May 23 financial assistance ex- 
tended to cooperatives by the Farm Board 
had amounted to $240,510,638, of which 
$119,040.958 has been repaid, or nearly one- 
half of the amount borrowed. These loans 
have been made to 106 associations, many 
of which are national or regional mar- 
keting agencies with their membership 
composed of hundreds of local coopera- 
tive units. The purpose of this financial 
aid has been to strengthen these asso- 
ciations; to enable them to render more 
efficient service to their members; to co- 
ordinate their activities with those of other 


associations handling the same commod- | 


ity, and in many cases, to assist in the 
setting up of a national sales agency for 
the commodity. Loan commitments as of 
May 23 to the 106 cooperative associations 
amounted to $268,898,345. By regions 
these were as follows in number and net 
commitments: 

Northeastern States: Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, $28,161,169.65. 

East North Central States: (15) Illinois, 


(7) 


Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin, | 
$54.580,039.27. 

West North Central States: (12) Iowa, | 
Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, | 


North Dakota, South Dakota. $18,167,389.08. 

Southern States: (37) Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, $142,235,951.69. 

Western States: (34) 
nia, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, 
Wyoming, $25,703,795.57. 

Porto Rico: (1), $50,000.00. 

Total for cooperative associations: (1061) 
$268 898,345.26. 


Benefits Discussed 


The benefits of many of these loans 
accrue to organized farmers in other areas. 
For example, loans made to the National 
Livestock Marketing Association and the 
Farmers National Grain Corporation, with 
headquarters at Chicago, are used to as- 
Sist cooperative associations and their 
members in practically all States where 
livestock and grain are produced. Sim- 
ilarly, loans to the American Cotton Co- 
operative Association, New Orleans, La., 
and the National Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration, Boston, Mass., are made avail- 
able to cooperatives handling these com- 
modities and aid the producers in every 
State in the cotton and wool and mohair 
oducing areas. 

Extreme pressure on prices of farm 


The! 


Arizona, Califor- | 


Acting 
That Expenditu 





Gens Fats, N. Y., June 12.;as unquestionably for the immediate future | 


The New York State Conference of | 
| Mayors was warned last night by Acting | 
| Governor Herbert H. Lehman that unless | 
|the Federal, State and local governments | 
|adopt methods of long-time planning for | 
public improvements they will not only | 
impose heavy burdens on the people but 
“will even have to curtail or eliminate | 


essentials or sound undertakings already | consideration on the part of all govern- | 


in being.” | 
“The people of | 
said, “have a responsibility at least equal | 


SATURDAY, JUNE 13, 193 


Gov. Lehman Warns New York Ma yors 


g Long-range Planning Advised 
By Cooperatives | To Solve Cities’ Tax Problem 


| are made to understand the situation and 


res Must Be Cut 


there is every probability that tax rev- 
enues will show a further diminution. 
The State, however, is in less difficult 
position than the municipalities because 
its tax base can more easily and more 
rapidly be broadened. 


The situation is one which I believe re- 
quires most careful thought, study and 


mental officials. Progressive government 


the community,” he|cannot take a backward step in its special | 


We can not weaken our 


i— Gbhe Guited States Daily — yea 





It has frequently brought applause. It|in mind particularly the situation which | 
has usually met with the approval of the | possibly will confront the people of this/| 


community. I believe this is the time 
to make economical business administra- 
tion fashionable. I think it can be done 
providing the people of the community 


to realize the implications of a failure 
to exercise prudent and intelligent 
economy. 


But the people of the community have 
a responsibility at least equal 
of their administrative officers. There is 
nothing in public life so potent as in- 
telligent public opinion. If the people 
themselves want constructive economy and 
are willing to get behind their executives 
in an effort intelligently to check ex- 
penditures, results will follow; otherwise, 
we will inevitably be faced with an em- 
barrassing and difficult problem. 

It is the only .way to sgfeguard the 
very necessary activities of: government 
;and to make possible new and productive 
| social and economic undertakings. I have 





undertakings. 


to that of their administrative officers,” | educational system nor can we lessen the | g 


and if they want constructive economy 


care of our dependent wards or threaten 


they can obtain it by supporting their | cur economic development through failing 


executives in an effort intelligently to 
check expenditures. | 

Mr. Lehman’s address follows in full | 
text: 

I come before you tonight, not by any} 
means as a prophet of disaster, but as a 
business man as well as a public official 
to lay before you, the executives of the| 
cities of the State, a concrete business 
|situation and to sound a serious note 
| of warning. 
' Broadly speaking, the cost of govern- 
|ment throughout the Nation has in- 


{line during at least the last two decades. 
This is true of Federal Government, State 
|; government, counties, cities, towns and 
| villages. 

| This increase is not surprising. It is 
due to an ever-increasing social conscious- 
|}ness on the part of our people and the 
|demand from them for better and more 
|extended services. A new theory of gov- 
;}ernment has come into being in the last 
|20 years which I believe has justified in- 


| creased expenditures because it has re-| 
sulted in greater happiness and content- | 


ment for the people. 


Government Expected 


To Broaden Scope 


We are no longer satisfied with the 
mere administrative functions of govern- 
ment. We require government, the con- 
stituted agency of the community, to 
provide what the people of the community 
in their private capacity can not fur- 
nish—better education, extensive and good 
roads, adequate care of the communty’s 
wards, parks, playgrounds, recreational 
centers, an effective health program and 
an enlightened poilcy for the protection 
of the disabled, sick or superannuated 
citizens. 


These are all very proper and neces- 
sary functions of government. There 
must, however, be a complete under- 
|standing both on the part of our citi- 
zens and their officials, of the fact that 
| governmental expenditures in every com- 
munity can come only from money pro- 
vided by the people themselves through 
some form of taxation. 


Unlike private enterprise, neither the 
Nation, the State, nor the smaller govern- 
mental units have any earning power or 
means of creating wealth. Their income, 
which makes possible the carrying on of 
government, comes wholly and exclusively 
from taxes paid by the people themselves. 

We have reached a situation both within 
Government and in the economic life of 
the Nation which makes the taking of 
stock and the striking of an income and 
outgo statement necessary at this time 
if we are to avoid serious difficulties in 
the future. Our situation with regard 
to income and outgo even now is one 
that must give us grave concern. 


New York Taxes Cited 


In Relation to Income 


The income of the people of this State 
jin 1929 (the latest year for which com- 
plete figures are available) was about 
14,250,000,000. New York State and local 
taxes in that year amounted to $1,052,- 
000,000. Federal taxes, applicable to New 
York, amounted to $903,000,000. 

There was collected, therefore. from res- 
idents of the State of New York in the 
year 1929 the vast sum of $1,955,000,000, 
which was spent approximately as fol- 
lows: 46 2-10 per cent by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 46 3-10 per cent by the local gov- 
/ernments of the State, and 7's per cent 
|by the State Government exclusive of 
| State aid for roads and schools. This 
includes no sums raised through the is- 
| suance of bonds. 
| This vast sum of $1,955,000,.000 was 
| nearly 14 per cent of the earning capacity 
{of the people of the State. Substantial 
| as is this figure in itself, what makes the 
{situation more burdensome is the fact 
| that the major portion of our taxes—Fed- 
eral, State and local—are based on either 
wealth or earnings. 

There cannot be any question that both 
qQ alth and earnings have decreased 
"catly since the year 1929, which was one 
of the most prosperous years in our his- 
tory. It is perfectly clear to me, there- 


| fore, that even if our governmental ex-| 


penditures in the aggrgeate do not in- 
crease, the percentage of taxes to earn- 
ings during the period of lessened pros- 
perity. whatever its duration may be, will 
be substantially higher than that given 
above for 1929, and will in itself create a 
very considerable burden on the taxpayer. 

The greatest burden too will undoubt- 
edly come to the municipalities and coun- 
ties whose largest source of income has 
always come through a tax on general 
property. Of the $1,052,000,000 collected 
in State and local taxes over $700,000,000 
;came from general property. 


|Most Municipal Income 


Comes From Property 


The records show that in excess of 70 
per cent of municipal income comes 
through a tax on property. This percent- 
age, based even on stationary municipal 
expenditures, cannot be reduced, because 
|the sums coming to the municipalities 
from taxes on income, business franchises, 
and so forth, already have shown a sub- 
stantial diminution and are very unlikely 
to increase in the near future. 

Because of our system of taxation, by 
which taxes are based almost exclusively 
on either property or income, we are 
bound to have an unusually burdensome 
| Situation confronting us whenever wealth 
and incomes diminish. The burden of taxa- 
tion bears proportionately heaviest on our 
economic structure at just that time when 
it is most difficult to care for it. 

The State, too, has problems. 


The im- 


mediate one will be to balance its budget | 
without recourse to increased or new taxes, | 








products the past two years resulting from 


business depression found a number of! 


cooperatives that had been important fac- 
tors in the distribution of farm products 
unable to adjust themselves to the de- 
cline in prices. Without some _ such 
agency as the Federal Farm Board to 
come to their aid at this time, quite a few 
cooperatives would have collapsed. With 
funds provided in its revolving fund, the 
Farm Board was able to assist in financ- 
ing these cooperatives to an extent that 
commercial banks were unable to do and 
thus to tide them over the crisis. The 
assistance of the Board has, in most cases, 


prevented disaster and is aiding the co-| 


operatives to readjust their operations to 
the changed conditions. 





to build good roads on a substantial scale. 


| 


These and similar other activities the | 


people justly demand. We cannot afford 


to weaken our structure by jeopardizing | 


their development. 


men and women. In many cases, they 
are sound and valuable, and yet for the 
time being I am convinced that we will 
| have to hold ourselves in check lest we 
create an unsupportable situation. 


| Unless earnest minds and firm hands 


g|creased steadily in an almost unbroken | provide that check, the cost of govern- 


ment is going to grow substantially larger. 
| That cannot be permitted or justified at 
| this time. 

In my opinion the only way that even 
the essential and progressive services of 
government can be maintained over the 
|next succeeding period of time is first to 
| eliminate all that is not essential or pro- 
| ductive of specific economic or social prog- 
ress. 


To accomplish this it will be necessary 
to do what, unfortunately, very few of 
jour Government units have done in the 
past, namely, to adopt methods of long 
time planning. Personally, I will welcome 
this. I have advocated it for many years, 
—long before I assumed public ofice. 


Few, if any, localities in this country, 


| State government, actually know what 
'their long range requirements are. I 
| realize that we cannot at any given time 
know definitely what will face us over a 
| period of the succeeding five or ten years. 
{I believe, however, that a great part of 
;necessary public improvements can be 
|foreseen and tabulated several years in 
| advance if we apply intelligent, nonparti- 
san, businesslike methods of planning. 





Increasing Wealth 
| Finally Halted 


For many years, we have had an almost 
continuously increasing base of wealth and 
income. During that time real estate 


values have advanced and, particularly in| 


the large cities, new building operations 
have proceeded on a large scale, with the 
result that the assessment rolls have in- 
creased year by year. It became the fash- 
ion, therefore, to go ahead on projects in 
the expectation that the income from 
real estate taxes for the succeeding years 
would continue to increase as in the past. 


That expectation, correct up to this year, 
certainly did not make for careful plan- 
ning or for the exertion of business fore- 
sight. All that is changed today. We 
certainly cannot continue to increase real 
estate assessments or tax rates. We might 
just as well realize it now as at any other 
time. 

If we plan intelligently and in a con- 
structive spirit we can in most cases get 
by. If we do not plan, I predict that not 
| only will we impose heavy burdens on our 
population, but we will even have to cur- 
tail or eliminate essential or sound under- 
takings already in being. This we cer- 
tainly do not want to do in any govern- 
mental unit. 

It will be unpopular, I know, to take 
the strong economical stand in govern- 


ment administration. Pressure will be 
brought from this group or that, for 
this or that expenditure. Many of the 


proposed undertakings will be wanted by 
the people. They will be popular. But 
the check will have to be there if we 
are to avoid trouble. 

Lavish expenditure has been fashionable 


Customs Value Fixed 
For ‘Gas’ by Canada 


Minimum Duties Also Placed 
On Cabbage and Cauliflower 


New customs valuations have been es- 
tablished by the Canadian government on 
refined gasoline, cabbage ‘and cauliflower, 
for import duty purposes, the Department 
of Commerce has been advised by its 
Commercial Attache, the Department an- 
nounced June 12. 

The announcement of 
follows in full text: 

The following new valuations on refined 
gasoline, for import duty purposes, were 
established under a Canadian appraisers’ 
bulletin dated June 5, 1931, superseding 
the values established March 24, reports 
Commercial Attache Lynn W. Meekins to 
the Department of Commerce: 

(In cents per U. S. wine gallon): Penn- 
sylvania, New York and district, which 
includes Atlantic seaboard, 6.672: Toledo, 
Detroit, Cleveland, and district, 7.285; Chi- 
cago and district, 6.185; Minneapolis and 
district, 6.535; Wood River, St. Louis and 
district, 5.785; midcontinent district, which 
includes the States of Oklahoma, Kansas, 
part of Missouri, part of Arkansas, and 
North Texas, 4.035; South Texas, Louisi- 
ana, and district, 5.585; Wyoming and dis- 
trict, 4.035; Montana and district, 17.035. 

No imports of refined gasoline are to 
;be entered at less than their invoice 
| values, nor at less than the fair market 
| value as sold for home consumption. The 
|above prices are based on current prices 
{of crude oil in different fields, and will 
|be adjusted as crude prices change. 
| If refined gasoline is sold to Canada 
}at lower values, dumping duty will be 
| applied, equal to the difference between 
| the fixed values and such lower prices— 
| dumping duty not, however, to exceed 50 
| per cent of the fixed values, should the 
| difference be greater than 50 per cent. 
The regular import duty on refined gaso- 
lline is specific (2% cents per Imperial 
| gallon), and is not affected by the above 
|minimum values. 

Fixed values of 4 cents per pound on 
cabbage and 8 cents per pound on cauli- 
flower, including the weight of the pack- 
| age, were established under a Canadian 
appraisers’ bulletin dated June 8, 1931, 
for import duty purposes, reports Com- 
mercial Attache Lynn W. Meekins to the 
Department of Commerce. 

These values apply at the point of pro- 
duction, and dumping duty is applicable 
to shipments invoiced at lower values, 
whether sold or on consignment. The 
values do not apply to goods purchased 
on or before June 10 and in transit on 
or before June 11. 

The duty on cabbage is 30 per cent ad 
valorem, but not less than 1 cent per 
pound from June 15 to Jan. 31, inclusive; 
the rate on cauliflower is also 30 per 
cent ad valorem, but not less than 2 cents 
per pound from May 15 to Oct. 31, in- 
| clusive, 


the Department 


Yet each year in every | 
; governmental unit there are many new 
proposals made by sincere, public spirited | 
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| State next Winter. 
| I do not know how long the present 


|economic business depression is going to 


| last, but whatever the industrial and busi- 
| and pray it may be substantial, the con- 
clusion is inescapable that unemployment 
| relief will unquestionably be a_ serious 
| problem in the Fall and Winter of 1931 
}and 1932 in almost every city. If I am 


to that| wrong in this conclusion I shall be the| @Sks @ decrease in duty. 


| first to rejoice. 

| I would like to see the cities now—this 
| week if possible—plan for handling a sit- 
|uation which almost inevitably will face 
} them within a few months. By advance 
| Planning, next Winter’s unemployment 
relief by municipalities and private 
| philanthropy can be made both more ef- 
| fective and less costly. The outstanding 
| facts coming out of this past Winter’s 
paynsey in caring for the large number 


in need due to unemployment, is the prac- | 


| [Continued on Page 8, Column 6.] 






ness improvement may be, and I hope! 


Tariff Investigations on 


Three Items Announced 


The Tariff Commission has just an- 
;nouncea that it has instituted investiga- 
tions for the purpose of section 336 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, with respect to the 
candied fruits, flaxseed and linseed oil. 
The request for the investigation into 
|candied fruits comes from the Chambre 
Syndicale of Apt. Vaucluse, France, and) 


The application on flaxseed was made 
by the Association Nacional de Agricul- 
| tura, of Buenos Aires. A decrease in the | 
| rate of duty was requested. 
| The Commission's decision to order the 
investigation of linseed oil was reached 
| after consideration of the close relation- 
| ship of the duty on the raw material, flax- | 
seed, and the finished product, linseed oil. 

The Commission also announced that 
applications have been received for in- 
creases of duty on raw and refined sugar, 
edible molasses, cane syrup and black- | 
strap molasses. Applicants were: The’ 








| paragraph 230, Tariff Act of 1930. 
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New Tariff Rate Lowered 


On Certain Manicure Sets 


New York, June 12.—Sustaining a pro- 
test of the Globe Import Company, the 
United States Customs Court has lowered 
the new tariff act rate on certain imported 
manicure sets. In an opinion by Judge 
Sullivan, the court finds that duty should 
have been applied to these sets at the rate 
of 5 cents per pound and 20 per cent 
ad valorem, under paragraph 1405, rather 
than at 50 per cent ad valorem, under 
(Pro- 
test 482718-G-58491-30.) 





Beet Growers of Colorado (Arkansas Val- 
ley Beet Growers Association, the North 


| Fork District of the Grand Valley, Grand 


Junction, Delta and Loma Districts) and 
the Beet Growers of California, Idaho, 
Montana, Whitney, Nebraska District, 
Utah, Wyoming, all as per signatures of 
individual farmers on file with the Com- 
mission, by J. C. Bailey of Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 


“I Was Astounded” 


Wrote the Engineer 


FTER a session with Government experts in the line in which he was interested, one of our 


engineer readers wrote that he was “astounded” at the experimental work being carried 


on by the Government which his own industry was duplicating at great cost. 


| including the Federal Government and the, 


His case is not exceptional. It is surprising how few business men know of the work that is 
being done for them by the great army of workers in the Federal and State Governments. 


To report just what the Government is doing for the Nation’s leaders in industry, agriculture, 


education, social welfare and all endeavors which contribute to America’s progress, The United 
States Daily was founded. 


To tell the business man exactly where Government activity touches his business, the Topical 








eral classifications now being covered: 


Aeronautics Trade. 
Agricultural Implements. 
Automotive Products. 
Industrial Chemicals. 
Agricultural Chemicals. 
Electrical Equipment. 
Cereals and Flour. 

Meat and Meat Products. 
Fish and Fish Products. 
Fruits and Vegetables. 
Dairy and Poultry Products. 
Coffee, Tea and Cocoa. 


Ss 


ugar. 


Hides and Leather. 
Iron and Steel—Hardware. 








































































Lumber. 


Here, then, are the signposts that point along the highway 
leading to the great storehouses where knowledge helpful to 
America’s progress, dependent on the growth and power of her 


The Topical Survey 


The Topical Survey is a series of articles written by foremost Government Authorities 
showing how their activities touch various industries. The following titles suggest the gen- 


Survey, printed each day on the back page, was inaugurated. 


Industrial Machinery. 
Coal. 

Non-ferrous Metals. 
Minerals. 
Petroleum. 

Motion Pictures. 
Paper. 

Rubber. 

Specialties. 

Cotton. 

Wool. 

Silk and Rayon. 
Furs. 

Tobacco. 


Construction Materials. 
Railroad Rolling Stock. 


economic machinery, is stored. 


Edue 


oer ee A 


Be 


In these articles the Informed Leaders in the field of Gov- 
ernment tell what they have to offer to the Informed Leaders 
of American business. 
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Bill Restricting 
Labor Contracts 
Adjudged Invalid 


Proposed Massachusetts Act. 
Dealing With So-called 
‘Yellow-dog’ Contracts 
Held Unconstitutional 


Boston, Mass. 


OPINION OF THE JUSTICES TO THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court. 


Qpinion of the Court 
June 1, 1931 


On May 11, 1931, the House of Repre- 
sentatives adopted the following order: 

Whereas, There is pending before the Gen- 
eral Court a bill entitled “An act to define 
and limit the jurisdiction of courts sitting 
in equity, and for other purposes,” 
as House Document No. 976 of the current 
year, a copy of which is herewith submitted; 
and 


Whereas, Doubt exists as to the constitu- | 


tionality of said bill, 
therefore be it 

Ordered, That the opinions of the Honor- 
able the Justices of Supreme Judicial Court 
be required by the House of Representatives 
on the following important question of law: 

Would the provisions of said bill, if enacted 
into law, be in conflict with the Constitution 
of this Commonwealth or of the United 
States? 

On May 29, 1931, the Justices returned 
the following answer: 

To the Honorable the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts: 

The Justices of the Supreme Judicial 
Court have considered the order adopted 
on May 11, 1931, and transmitted to them 
on May 13, 1931, requiring their opinion 


if enacted into law; 


on the question whether the provisions | 


of the bill printed as House document 
No. 976, if enacted into law, would be 
in conflict with the Constitution of the 
United States or of this Comomnwealth. 
Copy of the order is herto annexed. 


Authority of Court 


* It has been the practice of the Justices | 


of the Supreme Judicial Court, in the 


performance of their duty under chapter | 


3, article 2, of the Constitution to render 
opinions, when required by the designated 
legislative or executive branch, upon “im- 
portant questions of law, and upon 
solemn occasions,’ to confine their an- 


swers to particular questions of law sub-| 
mitted to them. It has not been regarded | 


as within the fair intent of this article | 
of the Constitution that they should be | 
required to examine the validity of every) 
clause, section or part of a complicated | 
statute except in response to_ specific 
questions. Opinion of the Justices, 138 
Mass. 601, 604; 145 Mass. 587, 592; 217 
Mass. 607; 239 Mass. 606, 612; 247 Mass. 
589, 598; 261 Mass. 523, 554; 261 Mass. 
556, 613. We well might decline to answer 
the question here propounded on _ this 
ground. This rule of conduct is not to 
be impaired in any degree. We presume 
that the Honorable House of Representa- 
tives desires no more than that the ques- 
tion be answered upon a general view of 
the proposed statute without scrutiny of 
its details. 

On such general view the proposed act | 
appears to us to fall into three main 
divisions. The first is comprised in sec- 
tions 1-3 inclusive. The vital part of | 
this division appears to be section 2. That | 
section declares, in substance, that every 
contract between any present or pros- 
pective employe and present or prospective | 
employer or others whereby either party 
undertakes to join or not to join, or to 
any labor organization or employer or- 
remain or not to remain a member of, 
ganization or to withdraw from an em- 
ployment relation in the event that he| 
joins or remains a member of such organ- 
ization is contrary to public policy and 
shall not be the basis of relief in the 
courts. Main provisions of section 3 of 
the bill attempt to deprive the courts of 
urisdiction to issue any injunction touch- 
ing such contracts. This appears es- 
pecially from subsections (a), ‘b), (g.) 

Unconstitutional Provisions 

The provisions of section 1 declare the 
public policy of the Commonwealth to be 
in favor of full freedom of organization 
of workmen for collective bargaining and 
other purposes. The terms of that sec- 
tion are plainly broad enough to compre- 
hend organization to break contracts made | 
contrary to the terms of section 2, and al- 
though containing no definite reference | 
to section 2 must be construed as designed 
to include the facts recited in section 2: 

These provisions would be unconstitu- 
tional. That is too clear for discussion. 
They fall within the condemnation of 
principles declared and stated at length} 
in Adair v. United States, 208 U. S. 161, | 
and Coppage v. Kansas, 236 U. S. 1. In 
the first of those decisions an act of Con- | 
gress and in the second a statute of Kan- 
sas, indistinguishable in essential features 
from these sections of the present bill, 
were held to be violate of provisions of 
the Federal Constitution, forbidding the 
enactment of any law depriving a person 
of liberty or property without due process 
of law. 

A decisive sentence from 236 U. S. 1, 14, 
is in these words: “Included in the right | 
of personal liberty and the right of pri- 
vate property—partaking of the nature of 
each—is the right to make contracts for 
the acquisition of property. Chief among 
such contracts is that of personal employ- 
ment, by which labor and other services 
are exchanged for money or other forms of 
property. If this right be struck down or 
arbitrarily interfered with, there is a sub- 
stantial impairment of liberty in the long- 
established constitutional sense.” These 
principles have been reiterated and these 
cases cited with approval in more recent 
decisions. Truax v. Raich, 239 U. S. 33, 
41. New York Central Railroad v. White. 
243 U. S. 188, 206. Hitchman Coal & Coke 
Co. v. Mitchell, 245 U. S. 229, 250-251. 
Prudential Ins. Co. v. Chee, 259 U. S. 530. | 
536. Adkins v. Children’s Hospital, 261 U. 
8. 525, 545-546. Highland v. Russell Car 
& Snow Plow Co., 279 U. S. 253, 261. Texas 
& New Orleans Railroad v. Brotherhood of 
Railway & Steamship Clerks, 281 U. S. 
548, 570. 


Class Legislation 

It would be vain for us to indulge in 
discussion in view of these authorative 
adjudications. This matter also is fully 
covered by the Opinion of the Justices ren- 
aered to the Honorable the House of Rep- 
resentatives on April 15, 1930, Mass. Adv. 
Sh. (1930) 903. 

The second division of the bill compre- 
nends sections 4-9, both inclusive. It is 
possible that these sections are designed 
chiefly to be in aid of section 2 of the bill, | 
and would not otherwise be proposed. | 
However that may be, one dominating aim 
of this part of the bill seems to be to es- 
tablish with respect to every “labor dis- 
pute” as defined in section 12 (c) a subs) 
stantially different method of procedure, 
subject to materially different prerequi- 
sites, conditions, rules of trial, and extent | 
of redress, from that established in any 
other kind of controversy where relief in 
equity is sought. This dominating pur- 
pose appears to be class legislation and to 
impair equality before the law and equal 
protection of equal laws to all persons 
contrary to principles affirmed in Bogni 
¥. Perotti, 224 Mass. 152, and Truax v 
Corrigan, 257 U.S. 312. 

The third division of the bill includes 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1] | 


| Rulings by Board 


SATURDAY, JUNE 13, 1931 — The Gnited States Daily 


Of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated June 12 


Charles J. Canfield, William R. Thorsen. | 
Docket Nos. 34131, 38095. | 
Petitioners owned shares in a cor- | 
poration having a capital stock of $1,- 
500,000 and a surplus March 1, 1913, | 
of $4,332,684.78. The corporation made 
a profit of $4,594.62 in the year ended 
Feb. 28, 1914, and during the next two 
years, ended the last days of February, | 
sustained a loss of $404,846.99, and in 
subsequent years and up to April 14, | 
1923, made profits amounting to $2,- 
450,658.30, on which latter date a divi- | 
dend of $5,100,000 was declared. Held, 
that the losses sustained, in the cir- 
cumstances detailed in findings of fact, 
were properly considered made good 
from the then existing surplus and the 
profits thereafter constituted the most 
recently accumulated earnings or prof- 





Of State to Regulate Procedure Upheld | = oe | 


Law Found Not to Be Unconstitutional 


| Wisconsin Act Directing Supreme Court 


as Delegation of 


Legislative Power; Prerogatives of Several Branches of 


Government Discussed 








MapiIson, WIS. | promote the speedy determination of liti- 

IN THE MATTER OF ConstiTUTIONALITY oF | 8ation upon its merits. 
Section 251.18, WISCONSIN STATUTES. The principal attack upon the validity 
Wisconsin Supreme Court. }of the section is that it constitutes 
Original proceeding to test the constitu-|® delegation by the Legislature of its 
tionality of section 251.18, as amended | legislative power. It is, of course, ele- 
by Chapter 404, Laws of 1929. |mentary that we are committed by con- 
| Stitution to the doctrine of separation of 


its since March 1, 1913, and to the ex- Opinion of the Court 


printed | 


tent same were received by the peti- 
tioners (after deducting the amount of 
prior dividends, $1,290,000), the 
amounts are taxable income to them 
for 1923. 


,Eno Cotton Mills, Petitioner. Docket Nos. 


WickHEeNn, J.—The sole question under 
examination here is the constitutionality 
|of section 251.18, Stats. This section pro- 
vides that “the Supreme Court of the 
State of Wisconsin shall, by rules promul- 
gated by it from time to time, regulate 


24355, 31083. 
Depreciation allowed by the Com- 

missiorzr on cotton mill machinery 

and buildings sustained. 

| American Textile Woolen 


| pleadings, practice and procedure in ju- 
|dicial proceedings in all courts of Wis- 


| termination of litigation upon its merits.” 
Docket Nos. 9689, 20921. The section provides that: “such rules 
| shall not abridge, enlarge or modify the 


gis Ma cemianes “eee |substantive rights of any litigant. Such 


against which no deficiencies have |rules shall not become effective until 60 
been asserted. 


Article 78 of Regulations 41, as 
amended by T. D. 3389, providing that 
consolidated profits taxes for the year 
1917 may be allocated by members of 
an affiliated group as may be agreed 


Company. 


statutes relating to pleading, practice and 
procedure shall have force and effect only 
as rules of court and shall remain in effect 
| unless and until modified or suspended by 


|rules promulgated pursuant hereto.” The 
oe ap Sige acter ag on a rong section also provides that “no rule 
sessed upon each corporation in -. modifying or suspending such _§statu- 


cordance with the net income and in- 
vested capital properly assignable to 
it, approved. 


The respondent's determination that 
an agreement existed among. the 
members of its affiliated group for 
the allocation to the petitioner of the 
entire consolidated profits tax for 1917 
and the entire consolidated income 
and profits taxes for the years 1918 
and 1919, approved. 


has held a public hearing” with proper 
notice. It is further provided that “noth- 
;ing in this section shall abridge the right 
of the Legislature to enact, modify or re- 
|peal statutes or rules relating to plead- 
|ing, practice or procedure.” The section 
then proceeds to create an advisory com- 
| mittee, whose duty it shall be to observe 
and to study the administration of justice, 
and to advise the Supreme Court of any 
changes that will simplify procedure and 


CURRENT LAW ~» 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


4>°BI. RATION 
judicial power— 


The Federal Arbitration Act which authorizes the Federal court, where it has 
jurisdiction of a cause of action otherwise justiciable in admiralty, to direct the 
parties to proceed with arbitration, and which gives the court jurisdiction to enter 
its decree upon the award, does not violate provisions of the Federal Constitution 
vesting the judicial power of the United States in the Supreme Court and such 
inferior courts as Congress may from time to time establish, prohibiting Congress 
from vesting judicial power in a body other than a court duly created, and extend- 
ing the judicial power of the United States to all cases of admiralty arid maritime 
jurisdiction, on the theory that the act delegates such judicial power to a body 
other than a court of the United States in violation of such provisions, since the 
inferior Federal courts have only such jurisdiction as Congress sees fit to grant 
and Congress, in the exercise of its constitutional power, has the power to withhold 
jurisdiction in accordance with procedural requirements, and since the Arbitration 
Act is a procedural statute which does not deprive the courts of jurisdiction but 
enlarges such jurisdiction so as to embrace the enforcement of arbitration agree- 


ments not only by ordering such arbitration to proceed, but by entering a decree 
on the award. 


« 








AND AWARD—Federal Arbitration ‘Act—Validity—Delegation of 


Dreyfus et al. v. Marine Transit Corporation; Diesel Tug Gerald A. Fa an et al 
v. Barge John E. Enright; C. C. A. 2, No. 293, April 20, 1931. . ° , 





ARBITRATION AND AWARD—Federal Arbitration Act—Li 


bel in rem against 
vessel—Effect of stipulation for value releasing vessel— . 


}consin, for the purpose of simplifying the | 
|same and of promoting the speedy de- | 


days after their adoption by said court.” | 
The section further provides that “all | 


tory rules shall be adopted until the court | 


In a libel against a vessel in rem and against the owner in personam for the loss 
of a cargo, in which the owner gave a stipulation for value to release the vessel, 
the court's decree on the award of arbitrators as to the liability for the loss under 
the Federal Arbitration Act was properly entered against the owner as stipulator 
in the rem proceeding, since the liability arbitrated under the act attached to the 


vessel as well as to the owner in personam. 


Dreyfus et al. v. Marine Transit Corporation; Diesel Tug Gerald A. Fagan et al. 
v. Barge John E, Enright; C. C. A. 2, No. 293, April 20, 1931. 





ARBITRATION AND AWARD—Federal Arbitration Act—Application of act—Ar- 
bitration clause in contract for international shipment of wheat by canal—Loss of 
cargo— 

The Federal Arbitration Act was applicable to the arbitration of the question of 
the liability for the loss of a cargo of wheat during transportation on a canal from 
Fort Williams in Canada to New York under a clause of a contract to furnish canal 
tonnage providing for the arbitration of disputes arising under the contract, since 


| powers. 

| deniable that no one of the three branches 
of government can effectively delegate any 
of the powers which peculiarly and in- 
| trinsically belong to that branch. In State 
|ex rel. Mueller v. Thompson, 149 Wis. 488, 
| 491, 137 N. W. 20, it was held that “power 
|}to make law—to exercise the function 
|contemplated by that part of the Consti- 


|tution under consideration—was reserved 
exclusively to the Legislature, and any at- 
tempt to abdicate it in any particular 
field, though valid in form, must, neces- 
sarily, be held void.” 


Delegation of Legislative 
Powers Alleged 


If it were possible to make a sharp divi- 
sion between the executive, legislative, and 
judicial powers, and if it were true that 
every power must inevitably fall into one 
of these three categories, the problem pre- 
sented by this and like cases would be 
| quite simple. But, as stated by Chief Jus- 
tice Winslow, in In re Appointment of Re- 
visor, 141 Wis. 592, 597, 124 N. W. 670: 

“It is easy to give general definitions 
of the three great governmental powers. 
The legislative power is the power which 
makes the laws; the executive, the power 
which enforces them; and the judicial, the 
power which expounds and applies them. 
Would that it were as easy to apply these 
general definitions to a concrete case! It 
is familiar to all who have considered the 
subject at all that between these several 
powers, which seem so distinct in their 
general character, there are great border- 
lands of power which may be said to ap- 
proach nearer and nearer until they 
merge gradually into each other.” 
| It is not only a matter of some diffi- 
|culty to set precisely the borderlines~of 
| legislative, executive, and judicial powers, 
| but it also seems quite clear that either 
{by custom or constitutional mandate, or 
|the inherent necessities of the situation, 
|the three branches of government have 

heretofore exercised other powers than 
| those which, under the doctrine of separa- 
{tion of powers, belong peculiarly and 
|exclusively to them. In State ex rél. 
Wis. Inspection Bureau v. Whitman, 
| 196 Wis. 472, 496, 220 N. W. 929, the court 





said: | 


“What it seems to us is demonstrated 
by the discussion in the Hampton Case, 
|* * * is that there never was and never 
|can be such a thing in the practical ad- 
ministration of the law as a complete, | 
| absolute, scientific separation of the so-| 
called coordinate governmental powers. 
As a matter of fact they are and always 
| have been overlapping. Courts make rules 
of procedure which in many instances at 
least might be prescribed by the Legis-| 
lature. When, courts through a receiver | 
| reach out and administer a great railway 
system extending from one ocean to the! 


| judicial power, they are exercising an ad- 
ministrative or executive power, which his- 


cial department. The Constitution re- 
serves to the Legislature the power to 
act as a court in certain cases. When it 
acts as such it exercises a judicial power. 
Every executive officer in the execution of | 
the law must of necessity interpret it in 
order to find out what it is he is re-| 
quired to do. While this interpretation 
;is not final, yet in the vast majority of 
|cases it is the only interpretation placed | 
| upon it, and as long as it is acquicsced | 
in it becomes the official interpretation | 
which the courts heed and in which they | 
| oftentimes acquiesce as a practical con-| 
struction.” 








|termination, and until the 
{should be satisfied; * * * 
phatically laid down, that ‘a general su- 
perintendence over this subject seems 
be properly within the judicial province 
and has always been so considered.’” 
Coming to the later authorities, 


judgment 


recently been held in Washington, in the |explained. The Secretary of Revenue and 
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And it was em-| 
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Bank Books O 


en 
| P 


To Tax Inspection 


Pennsylvania May Make Cer-| 


tain Secret Information 
Available 


HarrissurG, Pa., June 12. 
The Secretary of Banking may furnish 
to the Department of Revenue any infor- 
mation which will assist that Department 
jin collecting taxes due the State, the 
|Pennsylvania Department of Justice has 
| just held. 
| The law requiring the Banking Depart- 
ment to keep secret certain information 





to|acquired in its examination of financial 


institutions is to prevent improper dis- | 
'closure to the public and to parties not 


it has entitled to such information, the opinion 


“Fashion Row Is 


Not Registrable 
As Clothes Mark 


Notation Found Confusingly 
Similar to ‘Fashion Park’ 
Previously Used on Iden- 
tical Articles 








FASHION PARK, INCORPORATED, 
v. 
THE Karr. 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
Pat. Appl. No. 2734. 
Appeal from Commissioner of Patents. 


It is also fundamental and un-| 


- .| Auditor General have the same right to 
os Bia The pupertl een ter ‘xing | examine these institutions as the Secre- 
County (June 6, 1928; Washington De-| tary of Banking, it was pointed out. 
cisions, Vol. 47, No. 13) that, assuming | ————————- = 
the right of the Legislature to make rules | o¢ the territory, section 12 of which gave | 
| for the court, it does not follow that SUCH | the courts power to make “all such rules 


,/In State v. Bates 


other, they are not exercising a strictly | 


torically has found its way into the judi-! 


jthe Legislature, and yet the Supreme Court | 


the dispute as to the liability for the loss was a dispute under the contract, and 
Since the shipment was an international shipment and the canal was a waterway for 
foreign commerce and was within the scope of admiralty jurisdiction. 


Dreyfus et al. v. Marine Transit Corporation; Diesel Tug Gerald A. Fagan et al. 
v. Barge John E. Enright; C. C. A. 2, No. 293, April 20, 1931. ; 





ARBITRATION AND AWARD—Federal 


tors—Committee on grain of New York Produce Exchange—Loss of wheat cargo— 
The committee on grain of the New York Produce Exchange was qualified to ar- 
bitrate the question of the liability for the 1 
from Fort Williams, Canada, to New Yor 
Act, where the parties, in the arbitration clause of their contract, selected the com- 
mittee as the arbitrator; an award signed by four of the five members was en- 
forcible, in the absence of a stipulation in the arbitration clause to the contrary, 
since the Arbitration Act does not require unanimity. | 
Dreyfus et al. v. Marine Transit Corporation; Diesel Tug Gerald A. Fagan et al. 
| v. Barge John E. Enright; C. C. A. 2, No. 293, April 20. 1931. 





Decisions Published in 


COURTS—Rules—Statute directing Supreme Court to promulgate rules—Validity | 
of statute—Delegation of legislative power— = 


A Wisconsin statute which provides that the Supreme Court of such State shall, 
by rules promulgated by it from time to time, regulate pleadings, practice and pro- 
cedure in judicial proceedings in all Wisconsin courts is not unconstitutional on the 
ground that it constitutes a delegation by the Legislature to the judiciary of legisla- 
tive power, since the power to regulate procedure in judicial proceedings is not a 
strictly legislative power, but is essentially a judicial power which the Legislature 
had a right to delegate to the Supreme Court; nor on the ground that it authorizes 
the Supreme Court to establish rules for other inferior constitutional courts, since 
the Supreme Court has general superintending control over inferior courts; nor on 
the ground that the statute, by providing that “nothing in this section shall abridge’ 
the right of the Legislature to enact, modify or repeal statutes or rules relating to 
pleading, practice or procedure,” retained in the Legislature the power to regulate 
the rules of procedure which by the same law it had delegated to the Supreme Court, 


on the theory that it is impossible for the 


and in the Legislature.—In re constitutionality of section 251.18, Wisconsin Statutes. 
(Wis. Sup. Ct..—6 U. S Daily, 874, June 13, 1931. 

MASTER AND SERVANT—Statutory regulation—Prohibition against “Yellow Dog” 
contracts—Validity of statute—Due process of law—Equal protection of laws— 


Legislative encroachment on judiciary— 


A bill before the Massachusetts Legislature which provides that “every contract 
between any present or prospective employe and present or prospective employer 
or others whereby either party undertakes to join or not to join, or to remain or not 
to remain a member of any labor organization or employer organization or to with- 
draw from any employment relation, in the event that he joins or remains a mem- 


ber of” such an organization is contrary 


shall not be the basis of relief in the courts, if enacted into law, would violate the 
due process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment of the Federal Constitution by 
reason of the limitation on freedom of contract; provisions which establish, with 
respect to labor disputes, a substantially different method of procedure, subject to 


Procedure Considered 


Matter for Judiciary 
The fact that the Legislature has ac- | 
quired a power, whether by express con- 


| if it was deemed expedient so to do; but | 


action is a legislative function. The court 
said: , 

“Not all acts performed by a Legis- 
lature are strictly legislative in charac- 
ier, A failure to recognize this distinction 
often gives rise to the belief that one 


of our law-making bodies has abdicated | 
its duty, and attempted to transfer its | 
| legislative mantle to the shoulders of an- | 


| other body, not legislative, thereby sub- 
verting the purpose of its creation and 
denying the people of the Commonwealth 
|the right to have the laws which govern 


them enacted by their duly chosen rep-| 


resentatives. This distinction was ably 


pointed out by the United States Su-| 


preme Court as early as Wayman Vv. 
| Southard, 10 Wheat. 1. * * af Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall, referring to the’ point, said: 

“It will not be. contended, 
gress can delegate to the courts, or to 


that Con-| 


any other tribunals, powers “which are | 


strictly and exclusively legislative. But 
| Congress may certainly delegate to others, 
powers which the Legislature may right- 
|fully exercise’ * * *” 


(Minn.), 104 N. W. 


709, 711, the court said: 


“As a general proposition of law the 
Legisalture can not delegate legislative 
powers to the judiciary or require the 
judges of the various courts of the State 
|to do any acts which are not in their 
|nature judiical. * * * But it is not al- 
ways easy to discover the line which 
|marks the distinction between executive, 
judicial, and legislative functions, and 
|when duties of an ambiguous character 
|are imposed upon a judicial officer any 
| doubt will be resolved in favor of the 
| validity of the statute, and the powers 
held to be judicial. * * Some con- 
fusion in the authorities has _ resulted 
{from the unwarranted assumption that 
{all the functions of government must 
|necessarily be either executive, legisla- 
tive, or judicial in their nature, and 
therefore referred by the constitutional 
provision to one or the other of the 
three departments of government. It may 
very well be true that the duty imposed 
by a statute such as the one under con- 
|sideration is neither the one nor the 
other. The Constitution has referred 
legislative power to the Legislature, ex- 
ecutive power to the executive, and ju- 
dicial power to the judiciary; but it has 
nowhere declared that all the powers 
which are necessary for the porper gov-| 
ment of the Commonwealth are included | 
in this classification. * * * The Consti- 
tution does not attempt to make an ab- 
stract distribution of governmental func- 
tions. It merely assigns such as are of | 
recognized character to the departments 


venient and effective exercise.” 

In Hanna v. Mitchell, 202 App. Div. 504, 
the court said: 

“The power to make rules governing the | 
practice and procedure in the courts is 4 
judicial and not a legislative power. This 
was clearly recognized when the Code of 
Procedure was authorized to be adopted 
by the Legislature. A change in the Con- 
stitution was found necessary to confer 
the power upon the Legislature. The Fed- 
eral Constitution (Art. 3, sections 1, 2) 
Seems to give greater power to Congress 
over the proceedings in the Federal courts 
than is given by the State Constitution to | 


of the United States said: ‘Congress might | 
reculate the whole practice of the courts 


this power is vested in the courts; and | 
it never has occurred to any one that it | 





stitutional provision or otherwise, does not 
inevitably characterize the power as purely | 
legislative. The power may ke essentially 
a judicial power and, if it is such a power, | 
it may be delegated to the courts. The 
| question as to what powers are essentially | 
| judicial and what legislative is to be solved | 
| by ascertaining the definition and scope 
|of such powers at the time the Consti- 
|tution was adopted. “What constitutes | 
judicial power, within the meaning of the| 
Constitution, is to be determined in the! 
light of the common law and of the| 
history of our institutions as they existed | 
‘ |anterior to and at the time of the adop-| 

tion of the Constitution.” State v. Har-| 
mon, 31 Ohio St. 250. | 

The authorities clearly establish that! 
the power to regulate procedure was at| 
that time considered a judicial power, or | 
at least that it never was considered to| 


Arbitration Act—Qualification of arbitra- 





oss of a cargo of wheat being shipped 
k by canal, under the Federal Arbitration 


Full Text in This Issue 


| be a purely or distinctively legisla-| 
tive power. In 1792, the | 
significant incident took place in fthe| 


United States: 

“The Attorney General having moved | 
for information, relative to the system of 
practice by which the attorneys and 
counsellors of this court shall regulate 
themselves, and of. the place in which 
rules in causes here depending shall be 
obtained, the Chief Justice, at a subse- 
quent day, stated, that the court con- 
siders the practice of the courts of Kine’s 
Bench and Chancery in England, as af- 
fording outlines for the practice of this 
court; and that they will, from time to 
time, make such alterations therein, as 
circumstances may render nec?ssary.” 
|Roscoe Pound, Regulation of Judicial 
Procedure, 10 Illinois Law Review, p. 171. 

In Wayman v. Southard, 10 Wheat. 1, 
42, 6 L. Ed. 253, the court, speaking 
through Chief Justice Marshall, said: 
| “The courts, for example, may make 
;rules, directing the returning of writs 
{and processes, the filing of declarations 
and other pleadings, and other things 
of the same description. It will not be 
contended that these things might not 
be done by the Legislature, without the 
}intervention of the courts, yet it is not 
|alleged that the power may not be con- 


power to exist simultaneously in the court 





to public policy and that such a contract 


newly constituted Supreme Court of the| « 


was a delegation of legislative power.’” 


Rules Applied in 


Early State Practice 


The territory comprising the State of | 
Wisconsin was originally part of the Ter- 
vitories of Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin. 1 Pinney 13,. Michigan Ter- | 
ritory, in 1805, by her Governor and judges, | 
adopted from the State of Massachusetts | 
a law empowering her supreme court to 
make, record and establish from time to 
time “all such ruies and regulations. with 
respect to the admiss‘on of cones? od 
ettorneys, and all o'er vies : 
modes of trial and the conduct of busi- 
ness, as the discretion of the cour. ».1all 
dictate.” 

The act of Congress establishing the 
territorial government of Wisconsin and | 
taking effect July 4. 1836, provided that | 





following | ‘the existing laws of the territory of Mich- | 


igan shall be extended over said territory | 
* * subject nevertheless to be altered. | 
modified, or repealed by the governor and) 
Igislative assembly of the said territory | 
of Wisconsin.” At the first session of the | 
Legislature of the new territory “an act 
| concerning the supreme and district courts, | 
jand defining their jurisdiction and pow- 
| ers,” was enacted Dec. 8, 1836. It author- | 
| ized the courts to establish rules and reg- | 
| ulations respecting the trial and conduct of | 
| ousiness, both in term and vacation. These 
|vowers weve continued by the so-called 
| statutes of 1239. and remained in force 
| until Wisconsin became a State, although | 
}as early as 1839 the Legislature had en- 
jacted seVeral laws regulating vractice. Wis- 
consin appears to have onerated under the 
| Michigan rules until 1838, when the su-' 
|preme court adopted four brief rules re- 
| lating to its own procedure without affect- 
jing any inferior court. Two more were 
| adopted in 1839; 10 more in 1840, and one) 
|more in 1848. | 


| Article Defining 


| Prerogatives Quoted 


| Professor Morgan, in his article “Judi-| 
|cial Regulation of Court Procedure,” 2 
|Minn. Law Rev. 1918, pp. 80-93, after re- 


respecting the trial and conduct of busi- 
|ness both in term and vacation, as the 
discretion of said court shall dictate,’ and 
in order that the rules might be uniform 
the county courts were directed to make 
their rules conform as near as might be 
to the rules of the supreme court. In 1825 
the General Assembly enacted a more 
elaborate bill, section 18 of which made 
}it the duty of the supreme court to pre- 
scribe rules and orders for the proper con- 
| ducting of business in said court and in 
the circuit courts and for the regulating 
of the practice of said courts, ‘sg as shall 
| be fit and necessary for the advancement 
of justice, and especially for preventing 
| delay in proceedings. A direction to the 
county courts similar to that contained 
in the former act was made for the sake 
of securing uniformity. 

“This law was in force when, in 1836, 
Wisconsin Territory was established by an 
act which, among other things, continued | 
the laws of Michigan Territory in force) 


| until changed by the proper authorities. | 


The policy of regulating the practice of 
the supreme ar? circuit courts by rules 
adopted by .he supreme court was con- 
tinued in the legislation of the State of 
Michigan. And in 1850 a similar provi- 
sion was written into the Constitution of 
Michigan. 


“In 1836 the legislative assembly of Wis- | 
consin Territory passed an act concern- 


Ciraence G. CampPsect for appellant; no 
appearance for appellee. 

Before Granam, Presiding Judge, and 
BLAND, HatTFIeLD, GarRETT and LENROOT, 
Associate Judges. 


Opinion of the Court 
May 25, 1931 


Lenroot, Judge—This is an appeal in 
a trade-mark opposition proceeding from 
a decision of the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents, affirming a decision of the examiner 
of trade-mark interferences, dismissing the 
opposition of appellant and adiudging ap- 
pellee entitled to the registration for which: 
it filed application on Aug. 16, 1928. 


Appellee’s mark consists of the notation 
“s'ashion Row,’ used upon men's, youths’ 
and boys’ outer clothing, and upon ladies’ 
misses’ and girls’ suits, coats, dresses, etc. 
Its application states that said mark has 
been used by it since Aug. 3, 1928. 

The opposition is based upon prior adop- 
tion and use by appellant of the notation 
“Fashion Park” as a trade mark upon 
men’s outer clothing, for which appellant 
has secured the following three registra- 
tions: No. 130566, issued April 27, 1920; 
No. 131225, issued May 4, 1920, and No. 
160277, issued Oct. 17, 1922. Each of said 
registrations, in addition to the words 
“Fashion Park,” have a representation of 
two men on horseback. The marks in said 
registrations differ in minor respects, but 
the words “Fashion Park” are the domi- 
nating feature of all of them. 

The marks of the respective parties are 


used on identical goods, viz, men’s outer 
clothing. 


Prior Decisions Not Applied 
The question before us is whether the 


|to the Union in 1848, this act was in| 


ing the supreme and district courts which,| marks of the respective parties so closely 
in terms almost identical with those of|resemble each other as to be likely to 
the Michigan enactment of 1820, conferred | cause confusion or mistake in the mind 
upon the courts the power to make rules,|of the public, or to deceive purchasers, 
and directed the district courts to con-| when appropriated to men’s clothing. 
form their rules to those of the Supreme; The testimony shows that appellant 
Court. When Wisconsin was admitted} has continuously used its mark upon 

men’s outer clothing for more than 15 
years, and for several years has been 
carrying on a very extensive national ad- 
vertising campaign, using the words 
“Fashion Park” therein as the leading 
feature of such advertising; that in said 
advertising campaign it expends approxi- 
mately $500,000 annually. 

The Commissioner, in dismissing the 
| Opposition, relied upon the case of Frank- 
lin Knitting Mills, Inc., v. Kassman é 
Kessner, Inc., 56 App. D. C. 348, 13 F. 
(2d) 319, and the decision of this court 


ion. * ** 


“It will, consequently, be seen that in 
Minnesota and in the jurisdictions from | 
which she inherited her laws, as well) 
as in England and the Federal Govern- | 
ment, the power to regulate procedure has) 
been regarded not as an exclusively legis- | 
lative power, nor yet as an exclusively | 
judicial power, but certainly as a power 
properly within the judicial province when 
not otherwise directed by the Legislature.” 


Powers of Different in the case of Rosenberg Bros. & Co. Vv. 


Courts Raises Question Horowitz, 17 C. C. P. A. (Patents), 641, 

From the foregoing, it is concluded that | 35 F. (2d) 784, as controlling his decision. 
the power to regulate procedure, at the| The marks involved in the Franklin 
time of the adoption of the Constitution, | Knitting Mills case, supra, were “Fashion 
was considered to be essentially a judicial| Knit” and “Fashion Park,” used upon 
power, or at least not a strictly legisla-| hats and caps. The case of Rosenberg 
tive power, and that there is no consti-| Bros. & Co. v. Horowitz, supra, involved 
tutional objection to the delegation of it|the trade mark “Fashion Park,” owned 
to the courts by the Legislature. | by the predecessor of the appellant here, 





which are created by it for their con- | 


Another question is involved, and that 
is, whether the Constitution does not vest 
the constitutional courts of this State, 
other than the Supreme Court, with the| 
|right to establish their own rules, and} 





and the trade mark “Washington Park,” 
both marks being used upon men’s outer 
clothing. In both of said cases, the marks 
were held not to be confusingly similar. 
However, in view of the differences be- 


whether the act is not unconstitutional as| tween the marks “Fashion Knit,” “Wash- 
an attempt to vest authority in the Su-| ington Park,” and “Fashion Row,” the 
preme Court which the Constitution has|™ark here in issue, we do not think the 
placed in the inferior courts. This ques-| decisions in the above cases are in any 
tion was treated in the case of State ex| Wise controlling of the question before us. 
rel. Foster-Wyman Lumber Co. v. The | Identical Goods Represented 

Superior Court for King County, hereto- | A case more in point is that of Rosen- 
fore cited. The court there relies upon | berg Bros. & Co. v. Wetherby-Kayser Shoe 
the following comment by Dean Pound, |Co., 17. C. C. P,-A. (Patents) 794, 37 F. (2d) 
| 437, which involved the said trade-mark 
|“Fashion Park,” used upon men’s outer 
| clothing, and the mark ¢‘Fashion Lane,” 


New Form of Petition women’s and children’s 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] 


Fixed in Tax Appeals 





Federal Board Amends Rule | 
To Initiate Proceeding 
The Board of Tax Appeals has just 


made public the promulgation of an | 
amended rule in regard to form of peti- 


jtion for initiation of a proceeding. The 


new rule became effective June 9. 
follows in full text: 

The Board announces the promulga- 
tion of amended Rule 5 ‘see February, 
1931, edition of the Rules of Practice), as 
iollows, effective from and after today: 


RULE 5.—INITIATION OF A PROCEEDING 
—PETITION 

A proceeding shall be initiated by filing 
with the Board a petition, as provided in 
Rules 6, 7 and 8. The petition shall be 
complete in itself so as fuily to inform the 
Board oi the issues to be presented. It shall 
contain: 

(a) A caption in the following form: 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF TAX AP- 

PEALS 
Commissioner 
Respondent. Docket 

PETITION 

(b) Proper allegations showing jurisdic- 
tion in the Board. 

(c) A statement of the amount of the 
deiiciency (or lability as the case may be), 
determined by the Commissioner, the na- 
ture of the tax, the period for which de- 
termined, and the amount thereof (as 
neariy as may be computed) in controversy. 

(d) C and concise assignments of 
error ai d to have been committed by 
the Comuinissioner, Such assignments of 
error shall be numbered. : 

(e) Clear and concise numbered state- 
mets of the facts upon which the peti- 
tioner relies 
of error; except those assigameuts of error 
in respect of which the burden of proof 
is by statute placed upon the Commissioner. 
(See sections 601, 602 of the Revenue Act 
of 1928.) 

(1) A prayer, setting forth relief sought 
by the petitioner. 

(g) The signature of the petitioner or that 


It 


Petitioner, v. 


of Internal 
Revenue, 


No. -——. 






of his counsel. The signature of counsel 
shail be in individual and not in firm 
name, The name and mailing address of 


the petitioner or of counsel shall be typed 
- printed immediately following the signa- 
ure, 


A vertification by the petitioner; pro- 


vided that where the petitioner is sojourn- 


ing outside the Unitea States or is a non- 
resident alien, the petition may be. verified 
by a duly appointed attorney in fact, who 
shall attach to the petition a copy of the 
power of attorney under which he acts and 


as sustaining the assignments | 


materially different prerequisites, conditions, rules of trial, and extent of redress, 
from that established for other kinds of controversy where equitable.relief is sought, 
would be class legislation and would violate the equal protection. of laws clause of 
such amendment; other provisions limiting the power of courts to deal with con- 
tempt in connection with litigation involving labor disputes would be unconstitu- 
tional in that such provisions would invade judicial power.—Justices’ Opinion. 
(Mass, Sun, Jud. Ct.) —6 U. S. Daily, 874, June 13, 1931. 


Trade Marks 


TRADE MARKS—Identity and similarity—Words— 


“Fashion Row” held deceptively similar to “Fashion Park” used on identical ar- 
ticles of clothing, although prior decisions held not similar “Washington Park"; 
“Fashion Knit” and “Fashion Lane” used on slightly different articles of clothing.— 
Fashion Park, Inc., v. The Fair. (C. C. P. A.)\—6 U. S. Daily, 874. June 13, 1931. 





TRADE MARKS—lIdentity and similarity—How determined— 

In considering whether marks are confusingly similar an important fact to be 
considered is that marks are used upon identical goods—.Fashion Park, Inc., v. The 
Fair. (C, C. P. A)J—6 U. &. Daily, 874, June 13, 1931, 


|ferred upon the judicial department.” 
| In U. S. Bank v. Halstead, 


10 Wheat. 
(U. 8.) 51, 61, 6 L. Ed. 264, the court,! 
speaking through Mr. Justice Thompson, 
declared: 


“Congress might reguiaie the 
|practice of the courts, if it was deemed 
|expedient so to do; but this power is 


vested in the courts; end it never has 
occurred to anyone that it was a dele- 
gation of legislative power.” 

In Beers v. Haughton, 9 Pet. «U. §s,) 


329, 359, 9 L. Ed. 145, the court, speaking 
| through Mr Justice Story, said, referring 
{to these earlier cases: 

“It was there held that this delega- 
{tion of power by Congress was perfectly 
| constitutional; that the power to alter 
and add to the process and modes of pro- 
|seeding in a suit embraced the whole 
progress of the suit, and every transac- 


pe 
tion in it from its commencement to its|cerning the supreme and county courts| f 
oe 


whole | 


| viewing the process by which the Fed-| 
conclusions, | 


‘eral courts reached their 
heretofore reviewed, states: 
| “It is, therefore, apparent that both in 


| England and in our Federal governmental 


not been regarded as an exclusively legis- 
lative function. And such has been its 
history in Minnesota also. In the North- 
west Ordinance of 1787 and the Act of 
Aug. 17, 1789, to provide for the govern- 
ment of the Northwest Territory, there 
was no original separation of powers, for 


the governor and judges had legislative, 


p wers until the organization of a gen- 
eral assembly. In 1800 Indiana Territory 
was carved out of the Northwest Terri- 
tory, and in 1805 Michigan Territory was 
carved out of Indiana Territory. In De- 
cember, 1820, the governor and judges of 
Michigan Territory adopted an act con- 


system, the regulation of procedure has) 


who shall state in his verification that he 
acts pursuant to such power, that such 
power has not been revoked, that peti- 
tioner is absent from the United States, 
and the grounds of his knowledge of the 
facts alleged in the petition. As used herein 
the term “United States"’ includes only 
the States and the District of Columbia 

In the case of estates, trusts or other 
fiduciaries, the petition may be signed by 
counsel or by one or more of the fiduciaries 
and shall be verified by one or more of the 
fiduciaries A majority of the fiduciaries 
sha!) either sign or verify the petition. 

The signature and the verification to the 
petition shall be considered the ceri‘ficate 
of those performing these acts that there is 
good ground for the petition, that the pro- 
ceeding has not been instituted merely for 
delay, and is not frivolous. 

A copy of the notice of deficiency (or 
liability, as the case may be), with accom: 
panying statements, if any, so far as ma- 
terial to the issues set out in the assign- 
ments of error, shall be appended to the 
ition 
(See Form No. 2.) 


used on men’s, 
footwear, namely, shoes, slippers, etc. In 
the opinion in that case this court, speak- 
3 through Presiding Judge Graham, 
said: 

“In considering this matter [confusion or 
mistake] it will be borne in mind that 


|the goods upon which the opposer uses 
;its trade marks are men’s coats, 


vests, 
pants, and overcoats, and that the goods 
upon which the appellee applicant uses 
its mark are men’s, women’s and children’s 
footwear, such as shoes, and so forth. 


| Whether these be considered goods of the 
| Same descriptive properties or not, their 


Similarity or lack of similarity is a very 

Lroper matter to be considered in deter- 
mining whether such confusion or mistake 
|in the mind of the public is liable to occur 
by the registration of the appellee's mark.” 

While the court held, in that case, that 
the marks “Fashion Park” and “Fashion 
Lane” were not so similar as to cause con- 
fusion, when applied to the goods upon 
which the respective marks were used, it 
|is clear that, had said marks been used 
upon identical goods, as in the case at bar, 
a different question would have been pre- 
| sented. 
| For the reasons stated, we do not 
| think that any prior decision of this court 
| is determinative of the issue in the case 
at bar. 

In considering whether the marks here 
jin issue are confusingly similar, an ime- 
portant fact to be considered is that the 
marks are used upon identical goods. 

The words “Fashion Park” suggest to 
the mind a park frequented by people 
fashionably clothed. The words “Fashion 
Row” suggest to the mind a street or row 
frequented by people fashionably clothed. 


Confusion Found Probable 


We believe that one going into a store 
to purchase a suit of clothes, having read 
an advertisement of “Fashion Park” 
clothes, might easily think his memory was 
faulty as to the word “Park” in the ade 
| vertisement and conclude that a suit bear- 
ing the trade mark “Fashion Row” was 
manufactured by the same party whose 
advertisement he had read. 
| In our opinion, the marks “Fashion 
| Park” and “Fasnion Row,” used upon 
men's outer clothing, so nearly resemble 
| each other as to be likely to cause confu- 
sion or mistake in the mind of the public, 
or to deceive purchasers, and the Come 
missioner erred in dismissing the opposi- 
tion and granting the application of ap- 
pellee. 

We are, furthermore, of the opinion that 
appellee selected the mark “Fashion Row” 

with the expectation of profiting by ap- 
pellant’s extensive advertising of its trade 
mark “Fashion Park.” We say this be- 
cause there were a multitude of words 
which appellee might have selected as @ 
trade mark, as to which theve wonld > ro 
likelihood of confusion with appellant's 
mark. This fact, while not uci ve 
of our conclusion, tends to confirm it. On 
this point, we quote from the opinion in 
the case of Guggenheim v. Cantrell & 
Cochrane, Ltd., 56 App. D. C. 100, 10 F. 
(2d) 895, as follows: 

“In this court, it has been repeatedly 
declared that there is neither legal nor 
moral excuse for even an approximate 


| (Continued on Page 7, Column 1.) 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 











Illinois Defers 
Plan to Prohibit 
Utility Retailing 


Committee of House Rejects 
Proposal to Establish 
Commission for Special 
Inquiry into Subject 


SPRINGFIELD, IL1., June 12. 


A bill (H. 546) to prohibit public util-| 
ities from engaging in the retail business | 
has been tabled by the House Committee | 
on Public Utilities and Transportation by | 
the adoption of the report of a subcom- 
mittee recommending that the bill do not | 

ASS. { 
. The subcommittee further recommended 
the creation of a special commission to} 
investigate the subject, and advocated the 
appropriation of $25,000 for expenses of | 
the inquiry, but the Committee rejected | 
these sections of the report. The subcom- | 
mittee’s report follows in full text: | 


Recommendations Made 


We, the undersigned subcommittee ap- 
pointed to consider House Bill No. 546, 


“An act prohibiting public utilities from | 


engaging in the retail business,” beg leave 
to report that after conducting public 
hearings on May 13, May 20, and on May | 
27 in the City of Springfield, and on May 
23 in the City of Chicago, we recommend 
the following as the action to be taken by 
the Committee on Public Utilities and 
Transportation: 

First: Because of the insufficiency of 
time remaining in this session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly for the thorough investiga- 
tion of contributory factors that the pro- 
ponents of this measure urge as a solu- 
tion of their problems, and, further, the 
complete lack of testimony on the part of 
the proponents in discussing the true sub- 
ject matter of this bill, namely, “Mer- 
chandising as a Business,” the entire sub- 
committee was at a loss to develop a 
plausible solution that would be encour- 
aging to either the proponents or oppo- 
nents of this measure. 

The entire testimony submitted on the 
part of the proponents of this bill was a 
critical survey of the merchandising busi- 
ness on the part of the public utilities 
gained through sales conditions and con- 
certed activity in unfair advertising, and 
also as to unfair methods used in the col- 
lection of outstanding long-term install- 
ment accounts from the consumer on time- 
payment sales. 

Keen Competition Noted 


Members of the committee are all in 
accord that the competition in the mer- 
chandising of electrical appliances is very 
keen, and that the utilities by the very 
nature of their business are in better 
position to stimulate their sales, “and al- 
though the principle involved in the sub- 
ject matter of this act is a meritorious 
one in that certain unfair advertisements 
listing standard priced articles at a 10 or 


15 per cent discount to the purchaser | 


upon the return of articles of no value 
as a cash inducement were often prac- 
ticed, yet the nature of this type of legis- 
lation may be revolutionary in its effect, 
and if enacted into law may result in the 
destruction of maximum marketing effi- 
ciency, and would promote the dormancy 
of inventive electrical appliance progress, 
and the public should also be considered. 


The true question as to whether or not | 


public utilities should engage in_ retail 
business is a legal one, and can be de- 
termined as to whether or not said busi- 
ness is conducted in violation of their 
charters on a question of being ultra 
vires. If this bill were enacted into law, 
the public utilities could circumvent its 
purpose by creating independent 
corporations to handle the retail business, 
and the consumer would pay the costs of 
reorganization. 

This subcommittee recommends that 
House Bill No. 546 in its present form 
do not pass. 

This subcommittee therefore recom- 
mends that proper legislation be enacted 
for the appointment of a commission em- 
powered to conduct a more thorough in- 
vestigation in conformity with a specific 
subiect matter under consideration 


and subpoena duces tecum for witnesses 
or witnesses for such books, papers, etc., 


formation in carrying out the provisions 
of this act. Said commission shall re- 


port its findings and recommendations to | 


the next regular session of the Gentral 
Assembly. 


Second: The sum of $25,000 or so much 


thereof as may be necessary to be appro- 
priated to the commission to enable the 
commission to employ investigators, 
stenographers, reporters, etc., to carry out 
the purposes intended. 





Florida Senate Votes 
New Tax on Utilities 
TALLAHASSEE, F1A., June 12. 
The Senate in special session has passed 


gas utilities, including those municipally 


telephone and telegraph companies. 

An effort to eliminate the tax against 
municipal gas and electric plants failed. 
The bill was passed by a vote of 24 to 11. 


‘Fashion Row’ Denied 
Clothing Mark Registry 


{Continued from Page 6.] 


simulation of a well-known mark applied 
to goods of the same descriptive properties, 
and that, when an attempt to effect such 
simulation becomes apparent, the two 
marks should not be examined with a mi- 
croscope to detect minute differences, but, 
on the contrary, should be viewed as a 
whole, as the general public would view 
them; in other words, that the points of 
similarity are of greater importance than 
the points of difference.” 

The decision of the Commissioner of 
Patents is reversed. 





Law Nullifying Contracts 
For Labor Is Held Invalid 


{Continued from Page 6.] 


sections 10-14, both inclusive. The domi- 
nating purpose of these sections is to 
narrow to an unconstitutional extent the 
power of courts to deal with contempt of 
court in connection with litigation in 
labor disputes. The effect of these sections 
would contravene principles laid down in 
Walton Lunch Co. v. Kearney, 236 Mass. 
310, Root v. MacDonald, 260 Mass. 344, and 
Blankenburg v. Commonwealth, 260 Mass. 
369. See Blankenburg v. Commonwealth, 
Mass. Adv. Sh. (1930) 1485. . 

In answering the question we have con- 
sidered only a general view of the pro- 
posed bill. It has not been examined in 
detail with reference to the questions that 
might be raised as to its several parts. 
We do not undertake to intimate how 
much of the bill, i2 dissociated from the 
dominating factors already mentioned, 
would be within the competency of the 
general court to enact. 


sales | 


in | 
House Bill No. 546, with power of subpoena | 


7 + ° + - is . bs } 
‘Federal Court in Massachu-" District Court in Maryland 
or things deemed necessary for its in-| ° | 


Missouri Utility 


Described at Federal Inquiry Ty Re 











Consolidation 





Transcript of Testimony Relates to Activities, Court Procedure 
Of The North American Com pany 





Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony May 21 by A. E. 
Lundvall, accountant of the Federal 
Trade Commission, appearing as a 
witness in the Commission’s investi- 
gation into financial activities of 
power and gas utilities, was begun in 
the issue of June 10, continued June 
11 and 12 and proceeds as follows: 

Q. Was there any change in capitaliza- 
tion of the consolidated company com- 
pared with that of the constituent com- 
panies? 
mined from an examination of The North 


American Company it appears that the! 


capitalization of the consolidated com- 
pany was $3,200,000 in excess of the capi- 
talization of the constituent company. 

Q. Was this increase in capitaiization 
offset in some way? A. This increase 
in capitalization was more than offset by 
the decrease in capitalization of $4,850,- 


| 000 in the following year, when the Union 


Company was consolidated with the Mis- 
souri Edison Company to form Union Elec- 
tric Light and Power Company No. 2. 


Q. How was Union Electric Light and 
Power Company No. 2 organized? A. 
Union Electric Light and Power Company, 
the second corporation to bear that title, 
was incorporated on Sept. 11, 1903, under 
the laws of the State of Missouri as a 
consolidation of Union Electric Light and 
Power Company No. 1 and Missouri Edi- 
son Electric Company, both Missouri cor- 
porations, engaged in the light and power 
business in the City of St. Louis 


Distribution of Shares 
|Provided in Articles 


| Q. The articles of the consolidation pro- 
| vided for a distribution of shares of the 
|}new company, did it not? A. Yes. 

Q. This plan resulted in the capitaliza- 
| tion of Union Electric Light and Power 


Company No. 2, which you may describe. | 


| A. This plan resulted in a total outstand- 
ing capitalization for Union Electric Light 
j}and Power Company No. 2 of $5,850,000 
with the balance of the authorized capital 
stock of $4,150,000 remaining in the 
| treasury of the company, $1,650,000 of it 
| resulting from the exchange of one share 
| for every two shares of the $3,300,000 held 
jin the treasury of Union Electric Light 
}and Power Company No. 1 and the bal- 
ance, $2,500,000 being specifically reserved 
in accordance with the articles of con- 
| Solidation. A comparison of the capital- 
jization of the new companies with that 
| of the old companies, in so far as can 
| be determined from the examination of 
|The North American Company, reveals 
| a decrease in capitalization of $4,850,000. 


Details of Mergers 
Of North American 


Q. Did The North American Company 
have any investment in Missouri Edison 
| Electric Company at the time that com- 
pany was consolidated with Union No. 1 
|to form Union*No. 2? A. At the time of 


pany held 9,805.25 shares of common stock 
and 7,775 shares of preferred stock of 
Missouri Edison Electric Company which 
had cost it $648,964.12. 

Q. Union Electric Light and Power 
Company No. 3 was formed by a consoli- 
dation of Union No. 2 and Perry County 
| Public Utilities Company? A. It was. 

Q. Did the North American Company 
control Perry County Public Utilities 
Company? A. Perry County Public Utili- 
ties Company was a subsidiary of the Elec- 
tric Company of Missouri which in turn 
was Owned by the North American Com- 
pany. The Electric Company of Missouri 
| Was successor by change of name in 1913, 
;}to Suburban Electric Light and Power 





Opposing Decisions 


On Copyrigh 


setts Finds Act Covers 
Such Exhibitions 


Boston, Mass., June 12—The unau- 
thorized showing of a copyrighted motion 


|picture film by an exhibitor who obtains 


the film under a contract does not con- 


stitute a violation of the copyright on the 


film, according to a recent decision of Fed- 
eral Judge James M. Morton, Jr., of the 
District Court for the District of Massa- 
| chusetts. 

There is no provision in the copyright 
statute concerning the scope or effect of 
the copyright of 


of 1912. 


| Considering the question of whether the 


general provisions of section 1 or im- 
{plications therefrom covered the case 


Judge Morton held that only part of sec- 
|; tion 1 possibly applicable is clause (d) re- 


| lating to “drama” and “dramatic work.’ 


| The court ruled that clause (d) was inap- 
plicable on the ground that it relates solely | 
to written and spoken drama as known 
}prior to 1909. “A moving picture,” it was 
stated, “is utterly different from anything 
then conceivable—an entirely new method 


of communicating ideas.” 


“While old language will often apply to 


unforeseen conditions and that of sectior 
|1 has much breadth,” 


| leges of a ‘drama’ or ‘dramtic 


| obvious 
| 


intent 
infringes the 


copyright. 
conclusion 


a which might be very oppressively 
used.” 


Even assuming that an 


fendant exhibitor. 


to permit the distributor to invoke 
is really a violation of the contract, he 
said. 


Arbitration provisions in the contract 


found recently by the Supreme Court of 
| the United States to be illegal, do not bar 


}the plaintiff rom 


maintaining a_ suit 
Judge Morton ruled. 


Bijou Theater Company, Inc., et al. 


Those matters we | Equity No. 3254, and Education Film Ex- | 


A. In so far as can be deter-| 


consolidation, The North American Com-| 


moving picture films, 
Judge Morton points out in his opinion, 
they having been “commercially unknown 
a bill (S. 1-X) to levy a tax of 1% per|when section 1 of the current act was 
cent on the gross revenue of electric and passed in 1909, and are referred to only 
in the classification section of the statute, 
owned, and on the intrastate business of | being brought in there by the amendment 


it was stated, “I do 
not think that a moving picture film can 
be regarded as having the copyright privi- 
work’ 
| Within this subsection in the face of an 
to the contrary of Con- 
| gress, nor that the mere exhibition of it 
The opposite 
would work a discrimination 
between films which are dramatic in char- 
acter, and others, e. g. of sports, explora- 
tions, news etc., which are not, and would 
put into the hdnds of the copyright owner 


unauthorized 
exhibition of a copyrighted film would be 
a violation of the copyright, Judge Morton 
|concluded that the plaintiff distributors 
| were precluded from maintaining a suit 
for infringement because of the contract 
licensing the use of the film to the de- 
It would be inequitable 


the 
| penalties of the copyright statute for what 


| The court dismissed the bills for in- 
fyingement in the cases of Metro-Gold- 
|wyn-Mayer Distributing Corporation by 


Company. Immediately following the con-| 
|solidation of Union Electric Light and 
| Power Company No. 2, and Perry County | 

Utilities Company, the new company ac- 
|quired the property of the Electric Com- 
pany of Missouri which served territory 
adjoining but outside the city limits of St. 
Louis. 
| Q. That is, after this Union No. 3, was) 
formed by a consolidation of Union No. 2} 
and Perry County Public Utilities Com- 
pany, the new company, Union No. 3, ac- 
quired the property of Electric Company 
of Missouri? A. Yes. 

Q. What was the consideration paid by 
Union No. 3 for the property of Electric 
Company of Missouri? A. The property of 
Electric Company of Missouri was ac- 
quired by Union Electric Company No. 3, | 
under the terms of an offer by a letter) 
dated Jan. 23, 1917, whereby the former | 
acquired in consideration for its property | 
$1,600,000 principal amount of bonds, $1,- 
000,000 par value of preferred stock and 
$600,000 par value of common stock of | 
the Union Company. 

Q. Did those securities revert to the 
North American Company as the sole! 
owner of the Electric Company of Mis- 
souri? A. They did. 


Capitalization of Union 
No 3 Is Unchanged 


Q. Was there any change in capitaliza- 
tion of the consolidated company Union 
No. 3 compared with that of the con- 
stituent companies? A. No. It appears 
| that the only change in capitalization as 
|a result of the consolidation was the ad- 
| ditional securities issued by the new com- 
|}pany for the property of the Electric 
Company of Missouri. | 
Q. Did Union Electric Light & Power | 
Company No. 3 convey its assets to Mis- | 
souri Electric Light & Power Company, the | 
corporation whose name was afterwards | 
changed to Union Electric Light & Power 
Company? A. It appears that Union 
Electric Light & Power Company No. 3| 
changed its name to St. Louis Electric | 
Light & Power Company and conveyed its 
properties to Missouri Electric Light & 
Power Company which in turn changed | 
its name to Union Electric Light & Power | 











| were adopted, trials were not had in the 


Company No.4. | 


\ 








Wisconsin Upheld 


culation of 


Act Granting Such Power) 
To Supreme Court of 


State Is Held Not to Be 
Unconstitutional 


anna amcmeny 
[Continued from Page 6.1 


with which we find ourselves in agree- 
ment: 


“As to trial courts, the historical argu- 
ment already made is decisive of the 
power of the reviewing court of general | 
jurisdiction to govern procedure by gen- 
eral rules, if not precluded by legisla- 
tion. As the English judicial organiza- 
tion stood at the time our Constitutions 


courts of Westminster, as a rule. Trials 
at bar in the superior courts were rare. 
Causes were heard at circuit before the 
King’s justices or commissioners of as- | 


size and nisi prius, so that a jus-| 
tice of the King’s Bench might| 
try at circuit under a commission of 


assize and nisi prius a cause depending in 
the Common Pleas or vice versa. In other 
words, the trial courts were independent 
tribunals, quite as old as the superior 
courts. But the proceedings at circuit 
were reviewed on motion for new trial, mo- 
tions in arrest, motions for judgment and 
the like in the superior courts in bank at 
Westminster. When our constitutions 
were adopted, practice for these cases was 
regulated by general rules of the superior 
courts at Westminster, some of which had 





been in force since the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 
Doctrine at Common Law 

“It would seem, therefore, the supreme 
court of one of our States, which has al- 
ways been looked upon as the historical 
equivalent of the court of King’s Bench, 
might constitutionally be given the power 
to regulate the practice, in the causes it 
has the ‘power to review in bank, as was 
the doctrine at common law as between 
the court at Westminster and the cir- 
cuits. 

“It should be noted that the statute of 
Colorado, enacted at the instance of the 
Bar Association of that State, proceeds 
upon this very theory. 

“Moreover, this power of the highest 


Preferred stockholders of Union Com- | court of general jurisdiction of the State, 


pany No. 3 were offered the right to ex- 
change their holdings share for share for 
7 per cent preferred stock of the new com- 
pany and an amount of cash equal to $5 
for each share exchanged. 

Q. Was there any change in the capi- 
talization of the new company compared 
with that of the old company? A. In so 
far as can be determined from the records 
available at the office of The North Ameri- 


|can Company no change in capitalization | 
|oceurred as a result of the formation of | 


the present company, except the issue of 
99,240 shares of no par value common stock 
with a stated value of $20 per share for 
which a total of $1,984,800 in cash was re- 
ceived. 


Union Company of Missouri 


Name of Present Concern 


Q. This Union Electric Light & Power 
Company which we have cafted Union 
No. 4 is the present Union Company of 
Missouri, is it not? A. It is. 

Q. What has been given as the rea- 
son for the formation of it? 
practically all of the authorized preferred 
stock of Union Company No. 3 had been 
sold throughout the territory served by the 
company and the Missouri statutes then 
required that the affirmative vote of every 
holder of preferred stock be obtained in 
order to increase the authorized amount 
of preferred stock, a condition which made 


| [Continued on Page 8, Column 5.) 


Are Submitted 
ted Motion Pictures 


Holds Law Does Not Apply 
To Screen Showings 


BaLTIMorE, Mb., June 12.—On the ground 
that a motion picture photoplay is a 
“dramatic work” within the meaning of 
section 1 (d) of the Copyright Act, Fed- 
eral Judge William C. Coleman, of the 
District Court for the District of Mary- 
land, has recently ruled that the copy- 
right law gives a right of action against 
unauthorized exhibition of copyrighted 
motion picture films. 

A “motion picture 
“dramatic work,” Judge Coleman con- 
cluded, “are cognate forms of production. 
It is no longer open to question that a 
moving picture presentation of an au- 
thor's copyrighted work is a dramatiza- 
tion of such work (‘although dramatic 
and motion picture rights may be made 
the subject of independent contract), and 
that the person producing the films for 
such pictures and offering them for sale 
,|or exhibition, without a license so to do, 
even if not himself exhibiting them, is 
liable for infringement. This was de- 
cided in Kalem Co. v. Harper Bros., 222 
U. S. 55. 


Infringement Construed 


“Since, then, a motion picture photoplay 
is to be considered as embraced within 
the term ‘dramatic work,’ as used in sec- 
tion 1 ‘d); and since, if copyrighted, it 
is an infringement for one without per- 
mission ‘to exhibit, perform, represent 
produce, or reproduce it in any manner 
or by any method whatsoever’; projecting 
it upon the screen is of course within the 
prohibition. 

“The fact that the construction of the 
statute here adopted excludes motion pic- 
tures other than photoplays, and thereby 
gives to the latter protection denied to 


1 


or even inequitable result. But that is a 
practical, and not a legal objection, prop- 
erly to be addressed to the law-makers, 
not to the courts. Only photoplays are 
,| here involved.” 


Intent of Congress 


Judge Coleman states that he has found 
nothing in the congressional debates on 
the copyright law to indicate a legislative 
intent different than the result reached 
by him in construing the statute. 


The refusal of the plaintiff distributors 
to arbitrate their claings against the de- 
fendant exhibitors, in accordance with 
the arbitration provisions in the con- 
.| tracts for the licensing of the films 
question, was held not to preclude the 
plaintiffs from the right to resort to an 
action for infringement of copyrights 
since the arbitration provisions have been 
held illegal by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Judge Coleman followed 
the ruling of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Fourth Circuit in holding that 
the illegal provisions were separable from 
‘the rest of the license contract. 


The decision was handed down in th¢ 


cannot deal with for the reasons stated changes, Inc., v. Bijou Theater Company,|cases of Tiffany Productions, Inc., et al. 
lv. Dewing et al., Equity Nos. 1626-29. 


at the outset of this opinion. 


Inc., et al., Equity No. 3255. 


A. By 1922 | 


the former, may produce an undesirable | 


in! 


representing the King’s Bench in the com- 
mon-law judicial organization, to make 
general rules of practice which should 
govern also in the practice of inferior in- 
| dependent tribunals whose proceedings it 
|/had the power to review, was recognized 
in American legislation until the later 
tendency to govern every detail of proce- 
dure by statute caused the power for a 
time to become forgotten.” 


In Seiler v. State, 112 Wis. 293, 298, 87 
N. W. 1072, this court said: 

“*The supreme court shall have a gen- 
eral superintending contro] over all in- 
ferior courts; it shall have power to issue 
writs of habeas corpus, mandamus, in- 
junction, quo warranto, certiorarti, and 
other original and remedial writs, and to 
hear and determine the same.’ 


“In that, as has been decided, there are 
three separate and distinct grants of jur- 





(2) the superintending control over in- 
ferior courts; and (3) the original juris- 
| diction to be exercised by certain writs.’ 
Atty. Gen. v. Blossom, 1 Wis. 317; Atty. 
| Gen. v. Railroad Cos. 35 Wis, 425; State 
ex rel. Fourth Nat. Bank v. Johnson, 103 
| Wis. 591. What the general nature of the 
| limits of those distinct grants of power is, 
is a judicial question, and has been 
answered and the law in regard thereto 
firmly settled by the decisions of this court. 
Appellate jurisdiction extends only to the 
revision of the decisions of inferior courts. 
| State v. Brownell, 80 Wis. 563; Hubbell v. 
; McCourt, 44 Wis. 584. The power of super- 
intending control is the power to ‘control 
the course of ordinary litigation in in- 
ferior courts,’ as exercised at common law 
by the court of King’s Bench, and by the 
use of writs specifically mentioned in the 
constitution and other writs there referred 
to or authorized.” 


Distinction Between Rules 


The further contention is made that 
| there is a valid and well-understood dis- 
| tinction between rules of court which have 
| for their purpose the regulation of matters 
of relatively minor importance—which 
{merely govern the every-day routine of 





courts and enable them to act as such—| 


and the more important rules of adjective 
|law governing the trial of law suits and 
| furnishing the machinery by which liti- 
| @ants may secure effective enforcement of 
| their substantive rights. 

| The contention is that all 
| heretofore been said may properly be ap- 
plicable to rules of the first class but that 
the whole field of the adjective law out- 


photoplay” and & | side these rules falls within the scope of | 


| legislative powers and cannot be dele- 
}gated. The cases do not sustain such a 
| distinction. If there is any distinction 
| between the two classes, and it is un- 
; necessary to consider this here, it is that 
| the powers essential to the functioning of 
| courts, in the absence of the clearest lan- 
| guage to the contrary in the Constitution, 

are to be taken as committed solely to 
| them as a necessary incident to their 
| creation. 


| Basis of Protest 


| The final contention is that the act is 

| unconstitutional because of the following 
provision: 

| “Nothing in this section shall abridge 

|the right of the Legislature to enact, 
modify or repeal statutes or rules relating 

| to pleading, practice or procedure.” 

It is the contention that the Legislature 
by this provision has at the same time 
delegated and retained the power to regu- 
late rules of procedure, and that it is 
quite impossible that this power should 
exist simultaneously in the court and in 
the Legislature. However, assuming the 
power of the Legislature to enact rules 
of procedure and to delegate this power, 
it must follow, we think, that it can take 
back whatever it can give, and we have 
been unable to discover any rule that com- 
pels it either to give or to take back the 
whole rather than a part. 

The law is intended to free the courts 
from the obligation to follow precedent, 
which is assumed to have been a major 
factor in prior failures of courts success- 
fully to regulate procedure, and, on the 
other hand, to relieve against the in- 


flexibility and difficulty of repeal or modi- | ~~~ 
prin-| sole concern of the Legisiat 


fication, which has constituted the 


isdiction: ‘(1) the appellate jurisdiction; | 


that has! 
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CENSUS OF DISTRIBUTION 


Following is the Bureau’s summary for: 


part-time employes), F: 





| All 



















































her types of organization 238 


2,450,252 6.68 








‘Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000 
Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 


The information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the census of 
distribution is now being made available in city reports. The Bureau will issue a 
preliminary report for each city of 10,000 population or more. 
report is to be prepared by the Bureau giving for each city the number of stores, 
number of full-time employes, net sales, stocks on hand, and annual pay roll, with 
this information also divided between single stores, chains, and multiple store or- 
ganizations. 


Number of stores, retail, A; full-time employes not including proprietors, B; net sales | 
(1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; salaries and wages (including | 


A summary of each 


Altoona, Pa., 1930 Population, 82,054 
A B Cc D E 
Sih BOONOD: voc te civedcevenscbe sees o0eesl 167 4,020 $39,353,224 100.00 $5,910,044 
Single-store independents eee 912 2,577 25,102,690 63.79 4,352,475 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 167 938 9,714,499 24.70 863,340 
All other types of organization...... 88 505 4,536,035 11.51 694,229 
Beaver Falls, Pa., 1930 Population, 17,147 
RR | BGS: Cer Ta Te Cee ee re 385 988 $12,387,040 100.00 $2,072,392 
Single-store independents .......... 324 638 8,723,556 70.42 1,539,284 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 35 233 2,426,114 19.59 261,088 
All other types of organization...... 26 117 1,237,370 9.99 272,020 
Berwick, Pa., 1930 Population, 12,660 
at IT CER OCO EOS CEP eee 153 390 $4,370,499 100.00 $891,466 
Single-store independents .......... 126 277 3,343,004 76.49 728,788 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 14 63 606,184 13.87 85,467 
All other types of organization...... 13 50 421,311 9.64 77,211 
Butler, Pa., 1930 Population, 23,56) 
WEE, Fon CO Ra seedy dae 006 een tains 380) = -1,31 $17,842,219 ~100.00 $2,895,804 
Single-store independents .......... 298 840 12,313,424 69.01 2,145,074 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 55 331 4,048,343 22.69 418,244 
All other types of organization...... 27 147 1,480,452 8.30 332,486 
Carbondale, Pa., 1930 Population, 20,061 
NR NED, 6'05b 4a eGR SG has sw nee wh we wed 401 767 $8 100.00 $1,614,081 
Single-store independents .......... 351 548 69.87 1,320,442 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 31 161 21.42 130,628 
All other types of organization...... 19 58 8.71 163,011 
Coatesville, Pa., 1930 Population, 14,582 
ME EPC Te TERE EOE ETP ee Ee 214 472 $6,601,110 100.00 $1,112,748 
Single-store independents 176 259 4,119,880 62.41 813,794 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 33 194 2,187,901 33.15 254,073 
All other types of organization...... 5 19 293,329 4.44 44,881 
Du Bois, Pa., 1930 Population, 11,595 
PER NOD <5. 50 440.944 FNAAD LESS <TAS LS ORES 240 567 377.635 100.00 $1,304,420 
Single-store independents .......... 186 324 4,046,765 63.45 952,281 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 31 176 1,690,871 26.52 215,527 
All other types of organization...... 23 67 639,999 10.03 136,612 
Duquesne, Pa., 1930 Population, 21,396 
Mee CONOR 09 CeCG Cab Sa RE LD CCS eee RRS. 277 41. $5,662,801 100.00 $834,447 
Single-store independents §.......... 238 297 4,422,171 78.09 683,077 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 21 79 791,806 13.99 82,950 
All other types of organization...... 18 36 448.824 7.92 68,420 
Easton, Pa., 1930 Population, 34,468 
en OE. cect anieeeeesasensedeeiun’d 646 438 = $27,616,342 100.00 $5 200,801 
Single-store independents .......... 517 1,742 18,425,255 66.72 4 158,612 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 89 526 6,520,320 23.61 692,492 
All other types of organization...... 40 170 2,670,767 9.67 449,697 
Erie, Pa., 1930 Population, 115,967 
Si NE cbse ie uaiuice sis’ s.44 6 o45:3 80% 888 5,055 $59.233,690 100.00 $9,358,406 
Single-store independents .......... 1,553 3,487 39,739,398 67.09 7,131,281 
Chains (four or more units) 166 967 11,767,295 19.86 545,030 
All other types of organization...... 169 601 7,726,997 13.05 1,032,636 
Franklin, Pa., 1930 Population, 10,254 
at SOMNOR. cts se de pncep as oedvca capes ads 222 603 $8,030,154 100.00. $1,475,003 
Single-store independents .......... 175 463 5,767,958 71.83 1,279,644 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 25 102 1,476,098 18.32 135,917 
All other types of organization...... 22 38 786,098 9.79 59,442 
Greensburg, Pa., 1930 Population, 16,508 
Set UE, su cna giedge Bide ue tetk 6 ¥anse ns 346 1,289 $15,677,942 100.00 $2,665,305 
Single-store independents ........... 267 756 10,183,682 64.95 1,920,647 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 60 341 3,793,164 24.20 474,329 
All other types of organization...... 19 122 1,701,096 10.85 270,329 
Harrisburg, Pa., 1930 Population, 80,339 
a MP PeerrrePrrrrriieee rr 1,869 5,595 $57,874,520 100.00 $7,905,428 
Single-store independents .... 3,200 34,011,975 58.77 5,316,752 
Chains (four or more units) . 1,582 16,379,270 28.30 1,692,064 
All other types of organization ...... 813 7,483,275 12.93 896,612 
Hazleton, 1930 Population, 36,765 
ik. MUOTES <b cosatecsasciasuvsesdéens 90 1,487 $17,174,207 100.00 $3,158,496 
Single-store independents 1,006 12,107,007 70.49 2,467,619 
Chains (four or more units) .. 318 3,252,860 18.94 362,984 
All other types of organization.. 163 1,814,340 10.57 327,893 
Jeanet 1930 Population, 15,126 
ee eee rr cree ce 390 $5,556,776 100.00 $954,084 
Single-store independents . 223 3,542,996 63.76 624,701 
Chains (four or more units) .. 98 1,126,217 20.27 96,325 
All other types of organization...... 69 887,563 15.67 233,058 
Johnstown, Pa., 1930 Population, 66,993 
Pet UO 5:66 dia S doe cmReNe 94 3,989 $43,011,571 100.00 $6,605,810 
Single-store independents 777°~=—«-2,770 31,222,776 72.59 5,227,200 
Chains (four or more units) .. 140 760 8,440,131 19.62 843,490 
All other types of organization...... 32 459 3.348, 664 71.79 535,120 
Lancaster, Pa., 1930 Population, 59,949 
All stores UAE A PEARA REL ED ORS 949 3,680 $40,139,822 100.00 $7,044,891 
Single-store independents ...... 778 2,704 28,795,688 71.74 5,470,180 
| Chains (four or more units) ........ 120 655 7,450,942 18.56 864,757 
All other types of organization...... 51 321 3,893,192 9.70 709,954 
Latrobe, Pa., 1930 Population, 10,644 
CEL MORE bon cin cneasasnecsceeetss co Se 477 $6.474.650 100.00 $1,163,570 
Single-store independents .......... 151 325 4,935,183 76.22 1,006,735 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 24 141 1,428,760 22.07 140,431 
All other types of organization...... 6 1l 110,707 1.71 16,404 
Mahanoy City, Pa., 1930 Population, 14,784 
iN |  RENERET TRAE TORS TCT 463 377 $5,109,540 100.00 = $1,327,181 
Single-store independents .......... 430 238 3,519,301 68.88 1,006,819 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 18 76 867,711 16.98 62.617 
All other types of organization...... 15 63 722,528 14.14 257,745 
McKeesport, Pa., 1930 Population, 54,632 
BED DROTOS ciccccccevecscaccescvessecses 8) 2.417 $29,789,264 100.00 $3,977,533 
Single-store independents .......... 647) =—:1,368 18,537,538 62.23 2,481,759 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 119 613 6,241,264 20.95 631,457 
All other types of organization...... 49 436 5,010,462 16.82 864,317 
Meadville, Pa., 1930 Population, 16,698 
EE  POGGOR. os vine ccavvaccsaececctecncse 336 950 $11,941,430 100.00 $1,994,996 
Single-store independents ...... ects S67 698 9,126,997 76.43 1,633,543 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 38 203 2,046,427 17.14 241,557 
All other types of organization...... ll 49 768,006 6.43 119,896 
Monessen, Pa., 1930 Population, 20,268 
All stores (ssc bsdesacrawecseveenes 286 485 $6,852,681 100.00 $1,205,578 
Single-store independents ...... ia. 331 5,198,884 75.87 920,021 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 30 124 1,301,417 18.99 188,009 
All other types of organization...... 12 30 352,380 5.14 97,548 
Munhali, Pa., 1930 Population, 12,995 
All stores .... iMiniopaniiecce Te: 83 $1,511,401 100.00 $173,987 
Single-store independents .......... 52 74 1,343,576 88.90 167,395 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 4 9 167,825 11.10 6,592 
New Castle, Pa., 1930 Population, 48,674 
| All stores ....... . pewedba on . 794 2.270 $26,281,890 100.00 = $4,573,715 
Single-store independents .......... 676 §=1,542 19,539,187 74.34 3.573.299 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 91 499 4,823,914 18.35 604,276 
All other types of organization...... 27 229 1,918.789 7.31 396,140 
* New Kensington, Pa., 1930 Population, 16,762 
All stores Se ad ae ae ede 314 968 $13,491,921 100.00 = $2.261,.568 
Single-store independents 248 543 8,692,161 64.43 1,698,285 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 53 330 3,272,209 25.25 369.351 
All other types of organization... 13 95 1,527,551 11.32 193,932 
Norristown, Pa., 1930 Population, 35,853 
All stores a DeRah Rees tis caw 6A PR ASME 575 1,250 $17,414,005 100.00 $2,671,546 
Single-store independents .......... 497 805 11,875,873 68.20 2,163,592 
| Chains (four or more units) ...... 53 293 3,633,165 20.86 222,026 
| All other types of organization...... 25 152 1.904.967 10.94 285,928 
North Braddock, Pa., 1930 Population, 16,782 
al MROUOE 6ncea sa nend en [Xie bnew her ae 117 60 $1,605,644 100.00 $185,232 
Single-store independents 107 37 1,213,754 75.59 168,066 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 9 19 318.013 19.81 14,285 
All other types of organization...... 1 4 13,877 4.60 2,881 
| Oil City, Pa., 1930 Population, 22,075 
| All stores ......... xis eea eee’ 342 1,109 $13,082,697 100.00 $2,420,560 
Single-store independents .......... 274 642 8,052,500 61.55 1,727,700 
Chains (four or more units) ....... 49 260 3,184,688 24.35 335.368 
All other types of organization .. ; 19 207 1,845,509 14.10 357,492 
Old Forge, Pa., 1930 Population, 12,661 
OM WRNNOE: . bist dad de ans aeness s vers os oe 107 $1,939,510 100.00 $377.433 
Single-store independents ...... 189 96 1,757,104 90.59 356,633 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 6 11 141,144 7.28 8.719 
| All other types of organization 4 41,262 2.13 12,081 
Pittsburgh, Pa.. 1930 Population, 669,817 
rere it eeebae.cebes dee cet.es 624 42.616 $454,213,529 100.00 $60,085,811 
Single-store independents »........ 7.001 23,401 255,558,899 56.26 40,865,434 
| Chains (four or more units) ........ 1,176 15.465 157,546. 882 34.69 14,638,713 
All other types of organization..... 447 =3.750 41,107,748 9.05 4,581,664 
Pottstown, Pa., 1930 Population. 19,430 
All stores ‘ ache Rewer e DEER D 381 893 $11,885,969 100,00 $2,053,021 
Single-store independents ....... 322 625 8,666,668 72.91 1,638,056 
|} Chains (four or more units) ... <a 182 2,189,078 18.42 205,710 
All other types of organization ta 23 56 1,039,224 8.67 209,255 
Pottsville, Pa.. 1930 Population, 24,300 
All stores te d .. 468 1,646 $16.019,717 100.00 $3,206,111 
| Single-store independents .......... 381 857 8,351,073 52.13 1,922,129 
Chains (four or more units) ' 64 580 5,011,207 31.28 564,677 
All other types of organization..... 23 209 2,657,437 16.59 719,305 
Reading, Pa., 1930 Population, 111,171 
| All stores 5 rere seveeeee- 1,805 6,112 $73,558,198 100.00 $10,563,888 
| Single-store independents .......... 1,454 3.644 43,322,504 58.90 6,854,115 
| Chains (four or more units) ........ 244 ~=«1,529 17,932,627 24.38 2,015,949 
All other types of organization.... 107 939 12,303,067 16.72 1,693,824 
Scranton, Pa., 1930 Population, 143,433 
All stores ; weneieesess 2.370 7.713 $80,267,135 100.00 $12,702,133 
Single-store independents . .2,022 5,600 57,219,996 71.29 10,254,869 
| Chains (four or more units) 255 1,518 17,178,348 21.41 1,760,919 
All other types of organization... 93 595 5,868,791 7.30 686.345 
| Sunbury, Pa., 1930 Population, 15,626 
Pe eres 5 ulema baeree See 667 $7,130.495 100.00 $1,477,735 
Single-store independents 152 419 4,729,451 66.47 1,022 408 
Chains (four or more units) 35 191 1,847,897 25.91 238,157 
| All other types of organization ‘ 15 57 543,147 7.62 217,170 
Swissvale, Pa., 1930 Population, 16,029 
All stores : ch eReRA TS 132 233 $3,468,525 100.00 $338,831 
Single-store independents .......... 102 129 2,110,660 60.85 254,839 
Chains (four or more units) ....... 24 77 1,130,171 32.59 61,187 
All other types of organization.... 6 17 227,694 6.56 22.855 
Tamaqua, Pa., 1930 Population, 12,936 
All stores Tr sataaa SAGs oe 488 $5,955,244 100.00 $1,328,965 
Single-store independents . 249 337 4,277,215 71.82 1,093,237 
Chains (four or more units) ‘ 25 99 1,053,349 17.69 108.897 
| All other types of organization..... 8 52 624,680 10.49 126,831 
| West Chester, Pa., 1930 Population, 12,325 
Se ee das cas aeae ihine «an a 814 $10,524,077 100.00 $1,644,090 
i. ee independents .......... 560 7,374,208 70.07 1,301,215 
| Chains (four or more units) oe 158 2,225,689 21.15 197,178 
| All other types of organization.... 18 96 924.189 8.78 145,697 
York, Pa., 1930 Population, 55,254 
1AM GCOPOR on cscess Oye eeey rer --1,123 3,43 $36,686,748 100.00 $6,672,661 
| Single-store independents 952 2,647 27,953,180 76.19 5,464,097 
Chains (four or more units) 553 2,566,255 17.13 688.464 
ot 520,100 





ure and has! generous cooperation as will tend to keep 


Claim of Ohio 


To Securities of 
Insurer Allowed 


State Supreme Court Dis-« 
misses Appeal of Liqui- 





sartacoo| dating Agent of Republic 
sieien| Casualty Co. 
616,418 | 
$1.347.458 Co.umevs, Onto, June 12, 
949,228| Ohio’s right to use securities deposited 
237-899 | with the State Treasurer by an insurance 
company to liquidate claims against the 
oAa go | company was upheld on June 10 by the 
52.321 | State Supreme Court. “The decision was 
55,047 | handed down in suits involving the liqui- 
$1,624,526 | dation of the Republic Casualty Co. 
1,079,811 | When the company was placed in liqui- 
see bet dation with the Pennsylvania Commise 


| sioner of Insurance as liquidating agent, 
$852,068 | it had $50,000 in securities posted with the 
632,018 | State Treasurer of Ohio. Attorney Gen- 
4 eral Gilbert Bettman of Ohio, on behalf 
™ {Of the State, sued for collection of $4,- 
$588,671 | 105.58 in excise taxes, due and unpaid and 
351,739 | asked that the State’s claim be satisfied 
as |from the deposited securities. 
16,593 The Franklin county common pleas 
court had allowed the claim along with 
claims of individuals and corporations 
totaling almost $22,000 and the court of-ap- 
peals had affirmed the decision. The 
Supreme Court now has dismissed the ap- 
peal of the liquidating agent. 


$594,036 
343,528 
170,263 
80,245 


66 
58 
73.705 | 
55.203 | . ‘ 

Compensation Denied 


In ‘Added Peril’ Death 


Boston, Mass., June 12, 

A municipal employe who was killed in 
the course of his employment when he 
858,126 | alighted from a city-owned truck before 
$771,251 | the operator brought the vehicle to a stop 
589.714 | has been held by the Massachusetts Su- 
126,329 | nreme Judicial Court not to be within 


55,208 | the protection of the Workmen's Compen- 
$1,766,465 | Sation Act. 


a aaa eth ip In alighting from the truck the employe 
196.142 | @S8Sumed an added peril which was no 
part of his employment,” the court ruled, 


In another case the court held that a 
hotel employe who was injured when he 
slipped on the floor of a locker room where 
his employment did not require him to 
be, was not entitled to compensation. The 
ground for the decision was that the em- 


ploye had “departed from the sphere of 
his employment.” 





$4 





$3,399,672 
2,450,001 
684,957 
264,714 


$6,893,689 
4,780,100 
1,275,463 


$7 ,404335 
4,248,038 
1,988,606 
1,167,691 


$1,777,020 
1,221,331 
349,261 
206 428 


$553,754 





Farmers Underinsured, 
Says Federal Specialist 


MANHATTAN, Kans,, June 12.—The fail- 


ure of farmers to carry all of the insur- 
ance they need is due in part to a tend- 
ency of insurance companies to cover 
“trifling farm hazards,” adding needlessly 
to the cost of protection, V. N. Valgren, 
insurance specialist of the Department of 
Agriculture, declared here today in an 
address before the American Institute of 
Cooperation. 


“Only by efficiently managed insurance 
organization and with the coverage lime 
80667 ited to cases of more substantial and bur- 
: densome loss,” Mr. Valgren stated, “can 
$3,221,761 | the cost of insurance for agriculture be 
1,890,258 | kept appropriately low. Only thus can 

inias it be made possible for farmers to carry 

w=} in reasonable amounts all the various 
$1,101,121 | forms of insurance protection they urs 
$24,137 | gently need.” 

ae eas _ Mr. Valgren cited various surveys show- 

ing that “farmers as a class are distress- 
ingly underinsured.” This applies espe- 
cially to fire and windstorm insurance in 
the Cotton Belt; automobile collision and 
property damage, and life, accident and 


122,371 


$5,212.843 
3,739 351 
953,500 
519,992 


$4,806,646 
3,626,244 
775,017 
405,385 


$594,641 
415,207 
167,817 
11,617 


$475,647 
318,432 
76,548 





$553,527 
383,626 
141,659 
28,242 


$87,150| health insurance throughout the farm 
" — community. A pressing need, he said, is 


for insurance against heavy damage or 
destruction of growing crops. 


“Adequate insurance protection for the 
crop producer,” Mr. Valgren declared, 
“calls for a comprehensive crop policy that 
protects against heavy loss from any and 
all causes clearly beyond the control of 
the farmer. The only form of crop in- 
surance hitherto generally available to the 
anne is insurance against loss or damage 

y hail.” 


$2 805,392 
2.006.833 
534,288 
264,271 


288 902 
788.156 
392,103 
108.643 


$1 


$1,804,328 
150.610 | 
407.763 | 


245,955 | 


Employe’s Disease Found 
Not to Bar Compensation 


CuHarLeston, W. Va., June 12, 
369.663) 2ne fact that an employe, injured in 
333.133 | performing services arising out of and 
271,182 | incidental to his employment, was already 
$110,798 afflicted with a progressive disease that 
93.939 | Might some day have produced physical 
10.102 | disability, “is no reason why the employe 

1,757 | should not be allowed compensation for 
the injury, which, added to the disease, 
superinduced physical disability,” the 
West Virginia Supreme Court held re- 
cently in the case of Hall v. State Come 
pensation Commissioner. 


786.079 The claimant sought supplemental com- 
202,734 | pensation for loss of both legs after a 
132,016 | series of operations necessitated, he 
claimed, by a toe injury. The Compensa- 
tion Commissioner had awarded come 
pensation on a 10 per cent partial dis- 
ability rating for the loss of only the toe, 

Although it was shown that the claim- 
ant is suffering from an inflammatory 
disease of the blood vessels, the court 
ordered the Compensation Commissioner 
to fix the percentage of disability on the 
basis of loss of both legs. 


$85,524 | 
56,102 
23,282 
6,140 


= 


$1,473,978 


$63,247,588 
35,717,393 
22,145,134 
5,385,061 


$1,120,829 


955,026 
028,647 
610.294 
316,085 


$8,615,133 
5,111,919 
2,076,166 
1,427,048 


$10,181,527 
7,430,687 
1,942,353 
808.487 





Texas Corporation Given 


$743,343 
Insurance Agent’s License 


498,610 
173,185 
71,548 
AusTIn, Tex., June 13. 
 e The Texas Supreme Court June 12 
98.425 | 8ranted a writ of mandamus compelling 
22 656 | the State Board of Insurance Commis- 
a sioners to issue a license to the James N. 
ogne.343 | Tardy Co. to act as agent for the Com- 
102.293 | Mercial Standard Insurance Co. The 
66,087 | Board had refused to issue the license on 
’ }the ground that a corporation may not 
01.009.008 be licensed to act as an insurance agent 
195,375 | in Texas. 
123,260 | 


44.385.9¢7 | Agents’ Qualification Bill 
‘663. Passes Illinois House 


663,300 
344,076 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL., June 13, 
An insurance agents’ qualification bill 





cipal objection to regulation by legisla-|no weight or proper place in considering | the law responsive to theyneeds of so-/| (H. 735) was passed by the Illinois House 


tive code. 
It is of course possible that a frequent 


exercise by the Legislature of the power|there has been a demand for reform, a 
which it has reserved to repeal rules of | demand far too insistent to indicate any- 
courts would tend to impair the accom-| thing 
On the other| The duty of governmental bodies to re- 
hand, it is fair to assume that the power | spond to such demands is self-evident. It 


plishment of this purpose. 


will not be exercised except in those sit- 
uations where, in the judgment of the 
Legislature, the court has established a 


necessities of procedural regulation call 
for. Since it is the purpose of this court 
meticulously to observe the letter and 
spirit of the grant of power contained 
in the section, we see no reason for con- 
cern over this provision of the section. 


vis 
pts) 


its 


| is 
| as 


orderly processes and must be 
rule which is broader in scope than the | formance to constitutional limitations. The 
;coordinate branches of the Government, 
even in the face of such demands, should 


constitutionality. ciety. This cooperation 


less than a corresponding need. 


cedures, and increasing) 
also self-evident that such response 
is made must be in accordance with | 


in con- 


that the 
court will 


statute is 


in due 


|not abdicate or permit others to infringe | Advisory Committee. 


upon 


such powers as are exclusively | 


is 


y 


time enter 
order as is necessary and appropriate to} : * 

carry out the statutory purpose and to| Of Automobile Title Law 
|dispose of the recommendations of the | 


By the Court.—Section 251.18, Stats., 


of the 
constitutional, 


pecuilarly | June 9 by a vote of 82 to 35. The meas- 
In the field dealt with by this section | necessary today because the complexities 


of modern life and its problems make it | 
increasingly difficult accurately to predict | passed the House, agents of life insur- 
the value and effect of particualr pro- 
necessary to 
move by a method of trial and error. 

It being the conclusion 


ure now goes to the Senate. 
In the amended form in which the bill 


ance companies, fraternal beneficiary so- 
em and domestic farm mutual come 
| panies are exempt from its provisions. 
court cnlichgvabaiisbinaeaaaaaa 
the | 
such an} 


Appeal Proposed in Ohio 


Co.umsus, OnI0, June 12, 


is! A bill (S, 342) was introduced in the 


committed to them by the Constitution. | held to be constitutional and valid, and|Ohio Senate June 10 by Senator Marshall 


As to the ‘exercise of 
At any rate the comment goes to the| however, which are not exclusively com- | 
wisdom of the provision, and this is the mitted to them, there should be such 


those 


powers, | the court, at an early date, wil 
order disposing of the recommendations law (H. 104) recently enacted and approved 
of the Advisory Committee. 


1 enter an | to repea 


1 the automobile certificate of title 


by Governor George White. 
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Railroad Freight | 


Rates Must Show 
Exact Routings 


Revisions Showing Exact Ap- 
plications of Tariffs Re- 
quired Under Rule Effec- 
tive Jan. 20, 1932 


All railroad freight rate tariffs after 
Jan. 20, 1932, must show the precise routes 
to which they apply, instead of leaving it 
uncertain with the shippers as to the route 
or routes, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission announced in a memorandum is- | 
sued June 12. This will require revision 
of all tariff schedules to conform to spe-| 
cific routing in the light of a decision of | 
the Supreme Court of the United States | 
in the case of the Great Northern Rail- | 
way against Delmar Company on May | 
25, last. 


The Commission says the effect of the | 
court decision is that where tariffs do not | 
provide exact routing in connection with | 
published rates and two or more routes are 
available the tariffs shall be construed as 
applying to routes the moving of traffic 
over which would not violate the fourth 
section of the interstate commerce law. | 
The fourth section is the long-and-short- | 
haul law under which railroads are pro- 
hibited from charging greater rates for 
intermediate points than for the longer 
hauls. | 


Commission’s Memorandum 


The memorandum of the Commission 
follows in full text: 


In re Rule 4(k) of the Tariff Circular 
20, Specific Routing in Tariffs. 

For many years the Commission has 
observed as a rule of tariff construction 
the principle that where tariffs provide 
no specific routing in connection with the 
rates named therein, such rates are ap- 
plicable over all reasonable direct routes 
composed of the lines of all carriers par- 
ties to the said tariffs. However, owing | 
to the numerous controversies which have 
arisen from time to time in regard to the} 
applicable routes under tariffs of this de- 
scription, the following rule, known as 
rule 4(k), was incorporated in tariff circu- 
lar 20 to become effective Jan. 10, 1930: 

“Tariffs shall contain: 

“Routing over which the rates apply, 
stated in such manner that such routes 
may be definitely ascertained. 

“This must be accomplished by one of 
the following plans: (1) By providing that 
the rates in the tariff apply only via the 
routes specifically shown therein, or (2) 
by providing that the rates apply via all 
routes made by use of the lines of the 
carriers parties to the tariff except as 
otherwise specifically provided 
tariff.” 





| 


in the | 


Postponements Allowed 


Upon petition of carriers the effective 
date of this rule has been postponed from 
time to time and as last postponed is to 
become effective Jan. 20, 1932. 

In the recent decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in Great Northern 
Ry. Co. v. Delmar Co. rendered May 25, 
1931, the above rule of tariff construc- 
tion applied by the Commission arising 
in Delmar Co. v. Great Northern Ry. Co., 
120 I. C. C. 530, was reversed upon the 
ground that the application of rates pub- 
lished by the Great Northern Railway | 
over the more circuitous of two available 
routes of the company would have re-| 
sulted in violations of the long-and-short- | 
haul provision of section 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. Among other things 
the court said: 

“The railway can transport the ship- 
ments over the shorter and customary 
route without violating section 4; but if 
the tariff is construed to require it to 
take them over the longer route it must 
violate that section and incur the result- 
ing penalties. In this situation we think 
the tariff could be construed as applying 
only to the shorter route, and not as giv- 
ing the shipper the option between the 
two routes at the through rate. This con- 
clusion is in accord with the principle that 
where two constructions of a written con- 
tract are possible, preference will be given 
to that which does not result in violation 
of law.” 


Duty of Carriers and Public 


The effect of the court's decision in this | 
case would seem to be that where a tariff 
does not provide routing in connection 
with rates published therein, and two or 
more routes are available between the 
points involved, such tariffs shall be con- 
strued as having application only over 
routes over which a fourth section viola- 
tion would not occur if traffic should be 
moved over the said routes between the 
points in question. This imposes upon the 
carriers and public alike the necessity of 
ascertaining whether fourth section viola- 
tions would occur if traffic should be 
moved over a route composed of carriers 
parties to a tariff which does not contain 
specific routing, before they can determine 
whether the legally published rates in such 
tariff are lawfully applicable over such 
route. 

This results in a very chaotic and con- 
fusing situation and further emphasizes 
the necessity for the early revision of all 
tariff schedules in accordance with the 
provisions of rule 4(k) referred to above. | 
Under the circumstances the Commis- 
sion expects that the carriers shall pro- 
ceed to revise their tariffs to provide rout- 
ing in compliance with the provisions of 
the above rule as promptly as possible 
and in any event will insist upon the cor- 
rection of all such tariffs in accordance 
with the requirements of the said rule 
by not later than Jan. 20, 1932. 





Decisions Are Announced 
In Railway Rate Cases 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has rendered decisions in rate cases which | 
are summarized as follows: 

No. 22512.—D. H. Willey Lumber Company 
vy. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway: Failure to 
include complainants’ plants at Cheviot sta- 
tion within the switching limits of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, found neither 
inatory nor 
dismissed. 

F. D. No. 8774.—Certificate issued authoriz- 
ing the Brooksville & Ohio River Railroad 
Company to abandon, as to interstate and 
foreign commerce. its line of railroad in 
Bracken County, Ky. 

F. D. No. 8799.—Certificate issued authoriz- 
ing the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Company to construct a branch line of 
railroad in Eddy County, N. Mex. 

F. D. No. 3978.—Excess income of Warren 
& Ouachita Valley Railway: 

1. Value for rate-making purposes of the 
property held for and used in the service 
of transportation by the Warren & Ouachita 
Valley Railway Company for the period March | 
1, 1920, to Dec. 31, 1920, and the calendar 
years, 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925 and 1926 
and the net railway operating income received 
for those periods, determined. 

2. Excess net railway operating income found 
to have been received for the years 1921, 1922. 
1923, 1925 and 1926 

Rate Complaints 

Complaints against railway rates filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion have just been announced by the 
Commission as follows: 

No. 24481.—Boston Wool Trade Association, 
Boston, Mass., v. Akron, Canton & Youngs- | 
town Railway. Against rates on wool and} 
mohair from points in official, central treight 
and trunk line territory to Boston and all 
points taking Boston group rates as unjust 
and unreasonable in violation of section 1.| 

No. 24487, Sub. 10 (and 18 correlated com- 
panies.__Western Supply Company, Tulsa, 





unjustly discrim- | 
undulf¥ prejudicial. Complaint 


| likely that a large part of the recent price 
|decline will soon be reflected in prices | 
| farmers pay. 
| follows: 


| wholesale prices. 


| Wholesale prices, but usually change later 


jing, and furniture, fall into this class and 


;of time between changes in retail prices 
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The chart shows the comparative changes annually for the 20-year period 

1910-1930 in the wholesale and retail prices of all commodities, as com- 

piled by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Retail Prices Said to 


Follow Wholesale, 


| Although They Show Smaller Variation 


| 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics Finds Raw Materials 


Exert Delayed Influence on Level 


Retail prices follow wholesale prices, | 
but the former change later and less than 
the latter, according to an article by C. 
M. Purves, agricultural economist, Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture, appearing in “The Yearbook 
of Agriculture,” just issued by the De- 
partment. | 

Mr. Purves declares that if the lower | 
level of wholesale prices continues, it is| 


The full text of the article 


Wholesale prices fell 15 per cent 
between July, 1929, and July, 1930. Dur-| 
ing the same period prices received by 
farmers fell more than 20 per cent. Farm- 
ers are wondering, thereforee, whether re- 
tail prices for the commodities they buy 
can be expected to make similar declinees. 
A study of the relationship of wholesale 
prices to prices paid by farmers for the 
goods they buy in other periods of rapidly 
changing prices should give some indi- 
cation of how retail prices may be ex- | 


pected to react to the recent decline in| 


Retail prices tend to follow changes in | 


and to a somewhat smaller extent. A 
chart of all commodity prices shows that, 
during the period of rapidly rising prices, 
1915 to 1920, retail prices lagged behind 
wholesale prices and did not advance | 
nearly so far. In the period of rapidly 
declining prices, 1920 to 1922, the same 
lag is noted in the decline of retail prices | 
and the decline was not so great as in 
wholesale prices. During 1923 both series 
of prices reached a level about 56 per cent | 
above pre-war and until last year tended 
to fluctuate near that level. 


Raw Materials Affect 
Wholesale Prices 


The general level of wholesale prices, 
the chart shows, is considerably influenced 
by prices of raw materials, such as steel, 
rubber, cotton and wool. A decline in the 
prices of these raw materials frequently 
is not reflected in prices of the finished 
products until materials bought at the 
lower prices have been made into farm | 
machinery, automobile tires, clothing, etc. 
Consequently, a part of the lag of retail) 
prices behind wholesale prices is accounted 
for by the time consumed in converting 
raw materials into finished products. Since 
costs of manufacturing do not usually | 
fluctuate so much as prices for raw prod- | 
ucts, prices for finished goods are more) 
stable and cause less fluctuations in re- 
tail prices than in wholesale prices. 


Everyone hesitates to buy in a market! 








| where prices are continually changing. For 


this reason retailers like to keep their 
prices as steady as possible. In a period 
of rapidly changing prices they frequently 
do not raise or lower their prices to cus- | 
tomers until they are sure that the new) 
level of prices will continue. To a cer- | 
tain extent retailers are justified in not 
lowering their prices when wholesale prices | 
decline; if they did they would suffer a 
loss, as their stocks of goods on hand were | 
often bought at the old price level. Costs 
for transportation, labor for assembling | 
and distributing commodities, and rent for 
shop or storage space, which must be 
added to the wholesale prices, are all 
slowly adjusted to changes in the gen- 
eral price level. When the change in the! 
level of wholesale prices is permanent, | 
however, the retailer is soon forced to 
pass the change in wholesale prices on} 
to the consumer. Therefore, if the lower | 
level of wholesale prices continues, it is| 
likely that a large part of the recent price | 
decline will soon be reflected in prices 
farmers pay. 

The time at which the lower levels of 
retail prices will be reached will vary 
considerably for different commodities. 
Retail prices for goods that require little 
or no processing and are held by the 
retailer a short time only may be ex- 
pected to change very soon after a change 
occurs in wholesale prices. Most foods, 
feeds, and fuels fall into this class of 
goods. Prices for commodities that farm- 
ers buy at only one time during the year, 
such as seeds and fertilizers, also respond | 
quickly to changes in wholesale prices, as} 
local dealers carry them for only a short | 
period during the year. On the other 
band, retail prices for commodities that 
require a great deal of processing and 
are held by dealers for some time respond 
very slowly to change in wholesale prices 
and usually change less than wholesale 
prices because of the large amount of la- 
bor involved in manufacturing. A large 
part of the farmers’ purchases, such as 
tarm machinery, building materials, cloth- 


largely account for the lag of prices paid 
by farmers behind wholesale prices. 

_ Different methods of retailing commodi- 
ties also cause variations in the length | 


and wholesale prices. Some commodities 
such as automobiles are sold to farmers 
at the factory or wholesale price plus the 
cost of freight and a fixed handling 
charge. For these commodities such as 
lumber are bought in carload lots by the 
retailer and sold to the farmer in smaller | 
lots over a period of time. Although 
wholesale prices may decline before the 
retailer has sold out his stock, he can af- 


Okla. v. Panhandle & Santa Fe Railway. | 
Against ratés set on carloads of wrought 
iron pipe and casing as unjust and unrea- 
sonable 
No. 24498—Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
San Francisco, v. the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway. Rates and charges, 
on carload shipments of petroleum products, 
from points in Pennsylvania, New York, West 


California and Utah as unduly 
of Salt Lake City. Ask for cease and desist 
order, the establishment of rates not to ex- 
ceed the rates eastbound from points in Cali- 
fornia to destinations in States named. 


preferential 





ford to lower prices until he receives a new 
order of goods at the lower price level. 


From 1923 to 1929 there were no wide 


fluctuations in either wholesale or retail 


prices and there was little change in the 
important costs of distributing commodi- 


ties. Therefore a comparison of retail 


| 


! 


|ment shows 15 per cent decrease from 
| April, 1930, and 20 per cent decrease from 


Fewer Employes 
Of Major Railways 


Number of Workers 
Kinds Continues Decline, 
I. C. C. Reports 


The number of employes of all kinds, 
including executives and Officials, on the 
Class I railways, that is, roads having 
$1,000,000 or more of gross annual rev- 
enue, has decreased for two years, ac- 


cording to a statistical statement of the} 
| Interstate Commerce Commission June 12. 


The figures* are as of the middle of 
April, the latest date for which figures 


are collated, as compared with the sim-| 


ilar date in 1930 and 1929. The state- 


April, 1929. The Commission’s statement 
follows in full text: 


of All 


‘Trade Commission "gland to Sweden |‘Systained Yield’ 
In 8-hour F light 


Studies Missouri 


Utility Merger 


Transcript of Testimony Re- 
lates to Consolidation Ac- 
tivities of The North 
American Company 


[Continued from Page 7.) 
it impossible to increase that kind of capi- 
tal liability. 

Q. The stock owned by The North 
American Company in the Union Electric 
Light & Power Company was transferred 
by The North American Company to the 


| North American Edison Company in 1922, 


was it not? A. It was. 


Q. And I understand that the Union 
Electric Light & Power Company, the 


| present company, is owned by The North 


American Edison Company? A. It is. 
Q. I think you have told us in con- 

nection with the organization of The 

North American Edison Company that The 


!North American Company transferred to 








Number of employes, April, 1931, A. Per 
cent decrease from: April, 1930, B; April, | 
1929, C: | 

A B Cc 
Executives, officials and 

staff assistants ........ 15,793 6.41 6.97 
Professional, clerical, and 

GONSTAL 2. ccssvccecsvses 230,299 11.83 14.42 
Maintenance of way and | 

Structures ...ccccccveee 290,569 22.84 27.19 
Maintenance of equip- | 

ment and stores ....... 362,996 14.40 20.63 
Transportation (other 

than train, engine and 

YRTG) cccccvccccccevssse 163,249 11.98 16.39 
Transportation (yardmas- 

ters, switch tenders 

Gnd Hostlera) 25.6665 18,283 11.90 15.16} 
Transportation (train and | 

engine service) @....... 250,216 13.00 18.32 

ey. MTV Errerer reece 1,331,405 15.34 A 


Agreements Made 
By Shipping Lines 
On Rates Approved 


and wholesale prices for the different 
groups of commodities during this period 


| 1923. 
;per cent at wholesale markets, while re- 


| 3,160 at 


will show how much more closely the re- 
tail prices of some commodities tend to 
follow wholesale prices than others. 
chart of food prices shows that from 1923 
to 1929 every important change in the level 
of wholesale prices was almost immedi- 
ately followed by a similar change in re- 
tail prices. Feed and fertilizer prices dur- 


ing this period also followed closely the 


changes in wholesale prices. The tendency 


of these commodities to respond to changes 
in wholesale prices can be shown by their 


price trends during the first part of the 
recent price decline. In June, 1930, the 
decline in prices was well under way and 
wholesale prices were 9 per cent below 
June, 1929. Retail food prices in June were 


| 3.3 per cent lower than a year earlier, feed 


prices were 5.5 per cent lower and ferti- 
lizer prices were 4.5 per cent below the 
same time last year. 


Retail Prices Reflect 


‘Most of Changes 


On the other hand, retail prices of sev- 


little tendency to follow wholesale prices 
during the years 1923 to 1929. 


12 per cent lower than in 1923, while re- 
tail prices were the same as in 1923. 
while retail prices were the same as in 
Building material prices declined 11 


tain prices advanced 2 per cent. Prices 


}On farm machinery at wholesale markets 
in 1929 were 1 per cent higher than in| 


1923 and retail prices were 8 per cent 
higher. These comparisons show that the 


two series of prices for commodities do | 


not move closely together and that farm- 
ers have not received the benefits of de- 
clining wholesale prices. Up to June 15, 
1930, clothing had made the greatest re- 
sponse to the recent decline in prices and 
prices were 4.5 per cent below a year 
earlier. Prices for building materials and 
machinery were about 2 per cent below a 
year before. The extent to which retail 
prices for these commodities will reflect 
the decline in the general price level is 
uncertain and unless the lower level of 
prices continues retail prices are not likely 


to decline so much as the general level of 
wholesale prices. 


Transport System Sold 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., June 12. 
The business and property of the Egyp- 
tian Transportation System, Inc., which 
has been in receivership, have been sold 
to the Egyptian Motor Lines, Inc., accord- 
ing to an order just issued by the Illinois 
Commerce Commission. The bus system 
operates throughout southern Illinois. 








Radio Decisions 


Decisions of the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion on pending applications and exami- 
ners’ reports, were announced June 12 as 
follows: 


Applications granted: 


KFWI, Radio Entertainments, Inc., San 
Francisco, Calif., granted construction per- 
mit to install new equipment increasing 


TABS rated power of equipment to 1 
w 

WCGU, U. S. Broadcasting Corp., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., granted license covering installa- 
tion of new equipment 1,400 kce., 500 w., 
shares with WFOX, WLTH and WBBC. 

WMIL, Arthur Faske, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
granted license covering installation of new 
equipment and removal of transmitter and 
studio from Long Beach to Brooklyn, N. Y., 
1,500 ke., 100 w. shares with WWRL, WLBX, 
and WMBQ. 

WBEN, Buffalo Evening News, Buffalo, N. 
Y., granted license for auxiliary transmitter 
to be used during emergencies; 900 kc., 
250 w. 

WIBX, WIBX, Inc., Utica, N. Y., granted 
license covering new equipment, 1,200 kce., 
100 w. night, 300 w. LS., unlimited. 

WHEC, WABO, Hickson Electric & Radio 
Corp., Rochester, N. Y., granted license 
covering new equipment, 1,440 ke., 500 w., 
shares with WOKO. 

WBAX, John H. Stenger, Jr., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., granted license covering installation of 
new equipment 1,210 ke., 100 w., shares with 
WJBU. 


KVOS, KVOS, Inc., Bellingham, Wash., 
granted license covering new equipment 
1,200 ke., 100 w., unlimited. 


KPCB, Queen City Brdcstg. Co., Seattle, 
Wash., granted license covering changes in 
equipment 650 kce., 100 w., limited time in 
accord. with G. O. 48. 

KPQ, Westcoast Brdcstg. Co., Wenatchee, 


| Wash., granted license covering changes in 


equipment 1,500 kc., 50 w., unlimited time. 

Seattle Brdcstg. Co., Yacht “Blue Peter,” 
granted authority to use transmitter on 
June 16 to operate under rules and regu- 
lations of Commission adopted Sept. 22, 


WHAD, Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
Wis., granted authority to reduce opera- 
tion during June and July, in accord, with 
schedule, and discontinue operation during 
August until last week in September. 
WISN to use hours relinquished by this 
reduced schedule 

WLB, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., granted authority to suspend 
operation during Summer from June 9 
to September 21 

W3XR and W2XBX, Bell Tel. Labs., Mend- 
ham, N. J., and Exp. Airplane., granted spe- 
cial permission to use red chain aero. freq. 

stations W3XR, Mendham, N. J., 
and W2XBX, Exp. airplane, with power of 
400 w. and 7!2 w., from June 15 to 20. 

WPDV, City of Charlotte, N. C., granted 

license frequency 2.458 ke., 50 w., for police 


| | service. 
| Virginia and New Jersey to destinations in | 


National Parks Airways, Inc., granted plane 
license 

WI1OXL, Radiomarine Corp. of America, 
granted temp. renewal of plane license to 
July 15. 

W2XCZ, National Brdcstg. Co., Inc., Port- 


The 


/ In 1929, | 
wholesale prices of clothing were nearly | 


‘Line, the latter to absorb the cost of| 
eral groups of commodities have shown | 


|and apportioned equally between the two 


|}to be lower than direct line published 
| tariff rates and are to be apportioned 


| be absorbed by the carriers in equal pro- 
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“al Applications 
Announced by Federal Commission 


| to unlimited. | 


Transatlantic Steamship Company in New 


Contracts Among Carriers | 
For Freight Movement 
Receive Endorsement of 
Shipping Board 


Approval of agreements between ship- 
ping lines, filed with the United States 
Shipping Board in pursuance of the Ship-| 


ping Act of 1916, have just been announced | 
by the Board as follows: 


Quaker Line with Swedish-American | 
Line, Swedish-America-Mexico Line and} 
Trans-Atlantic Steamship Company: Ar-| 
rangement for through movement of ship- 
ments of canned fish, canned goods and 
dried fruit from Pacific coast ports of| 
call of Quaker Line to Gothenburg, Malmo, | 
Stockholm, Norrkoeping and other ports 
of call of the on-carrying lines. Through 
rates are to be based on direct line rates | 
and apportioned 3/7ths to the on-carrying 
transatlantic line and 4/7ths to Quaker |} 





transhipment at New York. 


Three Agreements Approved | 


Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., with, 
Dimon Steamship Corporation: Covers | 
through shipments from Atlantic coast | 
loading ports of Dimon to Oriental ports, | 
with transhipment at San _ Francisco. | 
Through rates and conditions are to be 
same as direct line conference rates and 
are to be apportioned equally between the 
lines, each of which is to assume one-half 
the cost of transhipment. 


Dimon Steamship Corporation with Bal- 
timore Mail Steamship Company: 
Through billing arrangement covering 
shipments of canned goods, dried fruit 
and raisins from Pacific coast loading 
ports of Dimon to Hamburg. Through 
rates are to be based on direct line rates 


carriers, each of which is to assume one- 
half the cost of transhipment at Balti- 
more. 

Shepard Steamship Company with 
Transatlantic Steamship Company: 
Memorandum of agreement in respect to 
through shipments from United States 
Atlantic ports of loading of Shepard} 
Steamship Company to ports of call of 


Zealand and Australia. Through rates are 


equally between the lines subject to mini- 
mum proportion of $7 per ton, weight or 
measure, to Transatlantic Steamship 
Company. Cost of transhipment at Los 
Angeles Harbor or San Francisco is to 





portion. 


able, initial location, New York, granted 
temporary renewal of license to July 15. 
New York Rio & Buenos Aires Lines, Inc., 


granted consent to vol. assign. of plane 
licenses to Pan American Airways, Inc 
National Brdcstg. Co., Inc., Portable, 


granted temp. renewal of license to July 15. 

Radiomarine Corp. of America, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., granted temp. renewal of license 
to July 15. 


National Brdestg. Co., Inc., New York City, 





granted authority to operate transmitter 
W10XAO 50 w. and W2XCZ, 7!2 w., June 
14 to 20, incl. in connection with the re- 
broadcasting of Poughkeepsie and New 
London Regattas. 

Set for hearing: 

WHDL, Tupper Lake Brdestg. Co., Inc., 


Tupper Lake, N. Y., requests construction 
permit to install new transmitter and in- 
crease maximum rated power of equipment 
to 500 w.; change frequency from 1,420 to 
1,220 ke.; increase operating power from 100 
w. to 500 w.; change hours from daytime, 
to daytime sharing with WCAD at Canton, 
N. Y.; move transmitter and studio from 
Tupper Lake to Lake Placid. 

Times Publishing Co., State of Michigan 
(exact location to be determined by use of 
portable), requests construction permit for 
new station, 1,420 kce., 100 w., 250 w. local 
sunset, unlimited. 

WTEL, Foulkrod Radio Engineering Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., requests modification of 
license to increase hours of operation from 
dividing with WHAT to unlimited (but 
not to operate when WCAM is operating). 

KRMD, Robert M. Dean, Shreveport. La., 
requests modification of license to change 
hours of operation from sharing with KTSL 


Application denied: | 

WHDL, Tupper Lake Broadcasting Co., 
Tupper Lake, N. Y., denied permission to 
operate on night of June 26 from 11 p. m. 
to 2:30 a. m., E. : 

Action on examiners’ reports: 

Toledo Broadcasting Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
granted modification of license to increase 
power to 1 kw. on 1,340 kc., unlimited time, 
sustaining Examiner Yost. 

Kings Highway Presbyterian Church, Ct. 
Louis, Mo., and WMAY, Inc., St. Louis, Mo., 
denied renewal of license to operate on 1,200 
ke., 100 w. night, 250 w. local sunset, 
share with WIL and KFWF. sustaining 
Examiner Pratt. Also denied voluntary 
assignment of license to WMAY, Inc., sus- 
taining Examiner Pratt. Denied construc- 
tion permit for WMAY, Inc., to operate on 
1,500 kc., 100 w. night, 250 w. local sunset, 
unlimited time, sustaining Examiner Pratt. 

Mansfield Broadcasting Association, Mans- » 
field, Ohio, denied construction permit to 
change frequency to 930 ke., and increase 
power to 250 w., sustaining Examiner Yost. 

George T. Barnes, Inc., Columbia, S. C., 
denied modification of license to operate on 
590 ke., 1 kw., unlimited time, sustaining 
Examiner Pratt. 

WSPA, Virgil V. Evans, Spartanburg, S. 
C., denied construction permit to operate on 
590 ke., 500 w., unlimited time, sustaining 
Examiner Pratt. 

R. S. and D. W. Gavin, Meridian, Miss., 
denied by dafault, construction permit for 


S. 


| the 


North American Edison Company 110,152 


Is that right? A. Yes. 

Q. At the time that it transferred said 
shares to North American Edison Company 
did it also transfer to North American 
Edison Company shares of its own, that 
is, of North American Company, $50 par 
value preferred stock? A. It did, 60,000 
shares. 


Q. Was the consideration paid in stock? 
A. 
value common stock. 


Q. That is of no par value common 
stock of North American Edison Company? 


A. Fe. |A : G I >} < W: : 
cing OV. enman arns 
Q. You have told us that The North t ‘a 


American Company, in addition to the} 
interest in Imperial Electric Light & Power | 
Company, Missouri Edison Electric Com-| 
pany and Electric Company of Missouri| 
and its subsidiary, Perry County Public} 
Utilities, which it conveyed in the organ- | 
ization of Union Electric & Power Com- 
pany’s one and two and three, respectively, | 
also conveyed to the Union Company its 
interest in a number of other companies. | 
Is that right? A. Yes. | 

Q. Tell us about those eompanies. A. 
There were a number of such companies! 
conveyed by North American Company to 
Union Electric Light & Power Company | 
from time to time, the more important 
being LaClede Powe Company, Light and 
Development Company of St. Louis, Mis-| 
sissippi River Power Company, Central | 
Mississippi Valley Electric Properties, 
Union Electric Light and Power Company | 
of Illinois, the East St. Louis and Sub-| 
urban Company, St. Louis and Alton Rail- | 
way Company, Alton Railway Company, 
Alton Gas Company and Alton Light and | 
Power Company. | 

LaClede Power Company was sold by) 
The North American Company to Union|} 
Electric Light and Power Company in} 
1907. The North American Company, 
through its subsidiary, Edison Securities 
Corporation, sold the Light and Develop- | 
ment Company of St. Louis to Union Elec- 
tric Light and Power Company in 1924. 
Mississippy River Power Company and 
Central Mississippi Valley Electric Prop- | 
erties were sold by The North American 
Company to Union Electric Light and, 
Power Company in December, 1925. 

Union Electric Light & Power Company | 
of IMinois, the East St. Louis and Sub-! 
urban Company, St. Louis & Alton Rail-| 
way Company, Alton Railway Company, 
Alton Gas Company and Alton Light &| 
Power Company, were all sold by The} 
North American Company to Union Elec-| 
tric Light & Power Company in 1928. | 

Q. Do you know who the brokers were? | 
A. Morris and McCall. ‘ 

Q. How was the commission paid? A. 
It was paid in common stock of The North | 
American Company. Five thousand five 
hundred shares were paid, which had a 
par value of about $10 at that time. 

Q. The 5,500 shares are carried in the} 
expense items at $110.000? A. Yes, sir.! 
That was the then market value of the 


| 5,500 shares of the par value of $10 per 


share. 

Q. That is at a rate of how much per 
share? A. Twenty dollars per share. 

Q. Do you know what the market value 
of the common stock of North American 
Company was at that time? A. I do not 
have that figure now. I could look it up.| 

Q. At any rate, the common stock of 
The North American Company was taken | 
in exchange for Light and Development| 
Company stock at a value of $50 a share, 
was it not? A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. As you have stated, the total invest- | 
ment of The North American Company, 
figuring the 5,500 shares of common stock, | 
paid to brokers for commission and $20} 
a share, equals $6,151,499.46. Is that right? 
A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. Now in return for that, North Amer- 
ican Company got how many shares of 
Light & Development Company capital 
stock? A. Thirty thousand shares. 

Q. Which it sold to Union Electric Light 
& Power Company, did it not? A, It did. 

Q. At what amount were the 30,000} 
shares sold? A. At $6,151,499.46 with in- 
terc ‘ at the rate of 6 per cent per annum 
from July 1, 1924, to date of settlement. 
That sale was made to the Union Com- 
pany as the result of an agreement be- 
tween Edison Securities Corporation, a 
subsidiary of The North American Com- 
pany, and Union Electric Light & Power 
Company, also a subsidiary of The North 
American Company, on Aug. 25, 1924, for 
the sale to the Union Company of the 
30,000 shares of capital stock of Light and} 
Development Company. 

Q. Then the sale to Union was at cost, 
if you compute, the cost according to the 
method you have followed at page 207? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was there any profit in these trans- 
actions to The North American Company 
or its subsidiary, Edison Securities Cor- 


poration? A. There was a profit of 
$194,728.25" to Edison Securities _ Cor- 
poration by reason of the difference 


between the cost to it and the contract 
price of the stock of North American Com- 
pany delivered by Edison Securities Cor- 
poration as part of the consideration for 
Light & Development Company’s 
stock. 
Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 


unlimited time, sustaining Examiner Pratt. 

Berks Broadcasting Co. Reading Pa., 
granted construction permit for new station 
to operate on 830 kc., 1 kw., daytime hours, 
sustaining Examiner Yost. 

D. B. McGown, San Francisco, Calif., de- 
nied by default construction permit for ex- 
perimental station, experimental frequency, 
100 w., sustaining Examiner Walker. 

Oral argument denied: 

WEVD, Debs Memorial Radio Fund, Inc., 
New York City, denied request for oral ar- 


gument in the matter of the renewal ap- Brunswick, N. J., renewal of point-to-point 
plication of WEVD, on which Examiner | license for 13,930 kc., 80 kw 
Pratt has made his report KGTD, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Wichita, 
Action of June 11, 1931 Kans., renewal of point-to-point aeronautical 
Application denied: | license for 2,722, 2,734, 4,108, 6,350, 8,015, 12,180 | 
WTMJ. Milwaukee Journal, Milwaukee, ‘kc, 500 w. 


Wis., denied request of attorneys for this 
station, to designate for hearing the applica- 
tion of the Agricultural Broadcasting Com- 
pany (Station WLS) for renewal of license 
with that of Statlon WENR. 





WJTL, Oglethorpe University. Ga., determine 
license power by direct measurement of an- 





new station to operate on 590 kc., 250 w., 


tenna input. 
Bryan T. Cole, Norman, Okla., construction 


It was, 200,000 shares of its no par | 


SHIPPING . 


AVIATION 











Service From  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne to Stockholm Is 


Being Planned 

| The journey from Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
England, to Stockholm would be cut from 
36 hours to 8, if plans to make an airport 
of the English city materialize, according 
to Consul General William F. Doty, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 


| Plans as they stand at present are to 
{make the first stop at Esbjerg, a hop of 
1340 miles from the mouth of the Tyne, 
;where a halt would be made to discharge 
passengers and mail going farther East. 
|The aeroplanes would then turn north for 
' Stockholm, 390 miles distant, which would 
be the terminus of the route. (The whole 
journey from Newcastle-on-Tyne to Stock- 
holm would occupy eight hours as against 
the 36 hours now taken by boat.) The 
| machines would be in touch by wireless 
with two direction-finding stations, as 
they flew across. 

The cost of establishing such a service 
| would be somewhat heavy as the machines 
'cost 8,000 pounds sterling (approximately 
| $38,880 at the rate of $4.86 to the pound) 
each and running costs work out at ap- 
proximately 35 pounds ($170) per trip, but 
those in authority appear to be of the 


| shares of $100 par value common stock of {opinion that with careful handling the 
| Union Electric Light and Power Company. ome should develop into a paying con- 


|cern.—Issued by the Department of Com- 
merce. * 


Long-range Planning 
Suggested to Solve | 
| Cities’ Tax Problem 


{ 





‘Management of 
Forests Advised 


Protection and Regular Re- 
production of the Harvest 
Is Called Best Method of 


Conservation 


Problems of domestic forest conserva- 
tion were discussed June 11 at the closing 
session of the President’s Timber Con- 
servation Board, which has been holding 
hearings on ways and means of stimulat- 
ing the lumber industry, and conserving 
the national timber supply. 


Sustained yield forest management, 
which is parallel to the plan for unit op- 
eration of oil pools, offers a feasible solu- 
tion to American forest conservation prob- 
lems, David T. Mason, representing red- 
wood, pine and fir timber interests, said 
at the afternoon session June 11. 

A community dependent on forest prod- 
uct activities can have stable life only if 
the forest land upon which it depends is 
so managed that the forest is protected 
and reproduced, and harvested at a suf- 
ficiently moderate annual rate to permit 
new growth to replace what is cut, thus 
giving a continuous, permanent, regular 
output of forest products, Mr. Mason de- 
clared. 


“This is sustained yield forest manage- 


}ment,” he said, “which has as a major 


purpose community maintenance through 
production adjusted to sustained yield 
capacity; no other kind of forest manage- 
ment makes provision for such community 
stability.” 

The national timber supply can be pro- 
vided most efficiently through sustained 


| | yield forest management, he added, and 


| New York Mayors That 


Municipal Expenditures 
Must Be Reduced 


[Continued from Page 5.] 


ticability and desirability of furnishing, 


relief in the form of work. 

Work is the most advantageous 
relief because :— 

1. It preserves the pride and self-respect 
of the individual by enabling him to give 
a return for the help he must receive. 

2. It prevents the individual from  be- 
coming dependent upon relief. 

3. It permits the expenditures for unem- 
ployment relief, both public and private, to 
perform the double purpose of aiding needy 
families and of accomplishing work useful 
to the community as a whole. 

4. It prevents a possible breakdown in the 
municipal departments of public welfare 
by decreasing the number who would other- 
wise have to be given direct relief, and de- 
creases the appropriation necessary for that 
department for direct relief. 

5. It brings to light those in need whom 
the community is most willing to help, 
namely, those who under ordinary circum- 
stances are entirely self-supporting and 
who, no matter what the need of their 
families, can hardly bring themselves to 
ask for direct relief until too great suf- 
fering and hardship has be@n undergone. 

This Winter’s experience, having shown 
the advantage of the work relief method, 
the aim of each city might well be to 
insure that able bodied men with families, 
who must be helped because of lack of 
regular employment, shall be given aid in 
the form of work. a 

Work relief can be made the principal 
means of giving aid to the unemployed, 
but it can not be organized effectively or 
economically on the spur of the moment 
when acute need is already upon the 
community. 

An almost unlimited amount of useful 
work needs to be done in any community 
and it should be possible to find it if 
funds are available to pay wages. When 
planned in advance, new city projects can 
be much more successfully used for work 
relief. 


The advance planning of an emergency 


form of 


unemployment program can be done 
quietly and without unnecessary pub- 
licity. Carefully planned in advance, 


projects for city and private relief work 
can be speedily, effectively and econom- 
ically put into effect, when and if needed. 

Granting of work relief will serve the 
dual purpose of relieving distress and of 
keeping up the morale of the unem- 
ployed. Thé aplternative in many cases 
will be charity or doles, which are both 
socially and economically destructive. To 
give work relief, however, will require 
funds, and in many municipalities neces- 
sary funds will be available only if plans 
are made substantially in advance of the 
prospective need. 

It will be necessary to reduce for the 
time being unnecessary or nonproductive 
expenditures in order to concentrate on 
necessary work, giving employment to the 
largest possible number of men _ and 
women. 

But planning, of course, should not be 
confined to the temporary situation of 
providing work relief. It should cover all 
governmental undertakings and be per- 
manent in character. It should be em- 
ployed in times of prosperity just as well 
as in adversity. 

To insure the right kind of planning of 
all governmental expenditures will require 


much sacrifice and frequently a change of | 


viewpoint on the part of executives and 
the people of the community alike. The 
work and sacrifice, however, in my opin- 
ion, will be worth while because they 
will lead to real results. 

We are not faced today with a theory, 
but with actual conditions difficult of 
solution at best. We can accomplish 
much by careful planning and determi- 
nation. 

Government, in order to be fiscally effi- 
cient, will have to give the same careful 
thought to income and outgo, credit and 
obligations, values and economic condi- 
tions, as does idustry and commerce. 

If we proceed on that principle forced 
on us by present necessity, we will have 
learned a lesson which may serve as a 
guide in the administration of future 
government economics. 


permit amended to request 940 kc. instead of 

1,379 ke. and daytime only instead of sharing 
|; with KGFG. 

Denison Radio Lab., Denison, Tex., construc- 
tion permit amended to request 1.310 ke. in- 
stead of 620 kc., and share with KFPM instead 
of daytime only 

KFI, Earle C. Anthony, Inc 
St.. 


1000 South Hope 
Los Angeles, Calif., license to cover con- 
struction permit granted April 28, 1931, to 
| install new transmitter, move transmitter 
from 1000 South Hope St., Los Angeles, Calif.. 


to Buena Park, Calif.. and to increase power | 


from 5 kw. to 50 kw. 1. p 


Correction to report No. 253, dated June 9, | 


931: 

F. Plattsburgh Broadcasting Co., Plattsburg, 
N. Y., construction permit amended to re- 
quest !2 daytime hours, facilities to be with- 
drawn from WBGF in terms of units, on 1,310 


ke., instead of the request to change frequency | 


as reported. 
Applications (other than broadcasting): 


WIK, RCA Communications, Inc., New 


KHMGT, Transcontinental & Western Air, 
jInc., Plane NC-8411, modification of aircraft 
license for use of additional frequency 3,106 kg. 
| WSC, Radiomarine Corp. of America, 
| Tuckerton, N. J., renewal for 143, 500, 5,525, 
} 11,050, 16,580, 22,100, 111, 125, 133, 137, 170, 462, 
6,485, 8,350, 12,520, 8,370, 12,670, 12,820, 13,210, 
16,780, 21,740, 21,780, 21,720 ke and for seven 
| transmitters with 3 kw., 5 kw., 500 w., 1.2 
}kw., 70 kw., 70 kw., 200 w. Coastal. 


the forest industries can be stabilized in 
the most practicable way through it. This 
management is as good a solution as any 
to water, soil, climate and _ recretation 
problems. 


Southern Pine Proposals 

Foremost among the recommendations 
of the southern pine industry for the bet- 
terment of present conditions is that 
changes be effected in the form and 
,method of State and local taxation of 
| timber property to make it more equitable, 
|Henry Hardtner of the Southern Pine 
Association told the Board. It is also felt, 
he stated, “that the Board should interest 
itself in the strengthening of existing 
agencies for the collection of more ac- 
curate information regarding timber sup- 
ply, operating conditions, marketing pos- 
sibilities, and so forth, so that every pro- 
ducer, distributor and consumer of lum- 
ber may know the economic conditions 
prevailimg at all times. 

It would be advisable for the Board to 
|make such recommendations to Congress, 
Mr. Hardtner said, as it may consider 
necessary to legalize a freer exchange of 
information and collective action upon 
that information during times of stress 
in the industry in balancing lumber pro- 
duction and demand. He likewise urged 
adequate laws to protect American pro- 
ducers from foreign competition, “which 
it is impossible for them to meet.” 

The manufacturing capacity of the 
|southern pine industry is greatly in ex- 
cess of output, Mr. Hardtner said. The 
peak production was reached in 1909, with 
16,.277,135,000 feet, and for many years, 
until 1930, the production was in excess 
of 11,000,000,000 feet. It is difficult to fore- 
| cast the trend in output, he said, but there 
is little prospect of a real timber shortage. 

The southern cypress industry has its 
own overproduction fairly well in hand, 
although it is indirectly affected by over- 
production in other branches of the lum- 
ber industry, said B. R. Ellis of the South- 
ern Cypress Manufacturers Association. 
The industry, however, is suffering some- 
what from stocks piled up when it did 
| overproduce. 
| Study of Relief Asked 
Serious consideration of immediate re- 
\lief proposals advanced by Mr. Compton 
|was urged by E. T. Allen of the Western 
{Forestry and Conservation Association. 
| These proposals, he said, would be put into 
|effect as soon as possible as they do not 
|require further study and consideration 
\“in the face of the indisputable logic 
‘brought out here.” 
| In support of his assertion, he read from 
a statement he made in 1915 to the Fed- 
‘eral Trade Commission which declared 
| tha# the lumber industry was feeling keen 
competition and overproduction, that the 
| Stumpage value was low, and that stabili- 
| zation of the industry was needed. That 
statement, which applies almost equally 
| well today, brings out the point that “it 
| doesn’t do any good to be wise and not to 
!do anything about it,” he said. 
| The softwood lumber industry will em- 
jerge from its present unfavorable status 
|if it has the courage and stamina to ride 
|out the depression, in the opinion of E. L. 
Carpenter, speaking for Western and Cali- 
fornia pine producers. His industry, he 
admitted, has contributed its full share 
to the overproduction movement. The 
low ebb was apparently reached last 
month, he added. 

Mr. Carpenter requested that the Con- 
servation Board inform mill owners of 
the situation confronting them so that 
they will realize the fallacy of overpro- 
ducing, and that it also educate the pub- 
! lic to conditions in the lumber industry, 
| It is evident where the overproduction is, 
jhe declared, but “I know we are going 
| to emerge into a lumber demand for soft- 
|; wood comparable to that of 1928 if we 
| have the backbone to do it.” 

In ciosing the session of the Board, 
| which lasted two days, Ripley Bowman, 
| its secretary, assured those in attendance 
j}at the hearings that the facts presented 
| by the lumber, pulp and paper industries 
jhaa been invaluable and would aid 
|greatly in enabling the Board to carry 
;out its purpose of helping the industry, 


| 





‘Rehearing on Los Angeles 
‘Union Terminal Case Filed 


A rehearing by the Supreme Court of 
the United States of the so-called Los 
| Angeles union terminal case is sought in a 
| petition just filed by counsel for the three 
| railroads. 

In an opinion handed dowh in the case, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Co. et al. v. Railroad Commission of Cali- 
fornia, Nos. 470-72, the court held on May 
18 that the order of the State Commis- 
sion directing the construction of a union 
terminal was valid. 

Among other things, the petition alleges 
;that the order of the Commission re- 
quires, in effect, two of the railroads to 
join with the third in the construction of 
a station to accomplish the purpose of 
eliminating the grade crossings of the 
| third railroad. 


More Time for Rio Grande 
To Accept Acquisition Plan 


| The time within which the Denver & 
|Rio Grande Western Railroad shall file 
;its unqualified acceptance of the Inter- 
| state Commerce Commission’s conditions 
;}on the road’s proposed acquisition of 
control of the Denver & Salt Lake Rail- 
way was extended until July 31, under an 
order made public by the Commission 


June 2.( Finance Docket No. 8070.) 
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Monetary Study | 
Is Completed for 


Pacific Islands 


Legal Tender of Australia, 
New Zealand and East In- | 


dies Also Described by) 
Commerce Department 





By J. A. G. Pennington 


Specialties Division, Department of Commerce 


“Metal and Paper Currencies of Aus-| 
tralia, New Zealand, East Indies and Pa- 
cific Islands” is the second of a series of 
pamphlets compiled by the Specialties Di- 
vision dealing with the .world’s currencies. 
The first pamphlet dealt with the cur-| 
rencies of European countries and the next | 
one will be devoted to the currencies of 
the Americas. 

“Metal and Paper Currencies of Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, East Indies and Pa- 
cific Islands” deals not only with the} 
currencies of such well-known countries 
as Australia and the Netherland East In- 
dies, but also with those of the little-known 
islands of the Pacific Ocean such as the 
New Hebrides, Tonga and New Caledonia. 

Our Currency Mentioned 

This compilation is of unusual interest, 
however, because United States currency | 
details are included. Under the Hawaiian 
Islands both metal and paper currencies 
of the United States are set forth in great 
detail. In fact, it is perhaps the first time 
in the history of the United States that 
such detailed currency information has 
been published. Only circulation figures 
have been omitted and they will be in- 
cluded in the currency pamphlet devoted 
to the Americas. 

In 1903 Hawajian silver and paper cur- 
rencies were withdrawn and United States 
currency became the sole legal currency 
medium. United States currency consists 
of gold, silver, nickel, and copper coins and 
five kinds of paper currency. The gold | 
coins are unlimited legal tender for all| 
private and Government debts and this! 
is true of silver and copper, coins within | 
certain limits, but much of the paper curs | 

| 


rency is not legal tender which may be a 
surprise to moste people both within and | 
without the United States. | 

All United States coins ever issued b 
the Government retain their legal 
tender value with one exception. In} 
1873 the Congress authorized the mint-| 
ing of a silver trade dollar similar 
to the Netherlands gold ducat and the| 
Maria Theresa trade dollar. This silver | 
trade dollar weighing 420 grains (27.216) 
grams) instead of 412.5 grains (26.7296 | 
grams) which is the weight of the stand- | 
ard United States dollar was extensively | 
used in Mexico and the Orient until 1887, | 
when it was discontinued. The gold quar- 
ter dollars minted in California never were 
legal tender. 

Five Kinds Discussed 

The five kinds of United States paper 
currencies are the gold certificates, silver 
certificates and United States notes is- 
sued by the Treasury, national bank notes 
issued by national banks and Federal re- | 
serve notes issued by Federal reserve | 
banks. Of all these notes issues only the 


Vv 


gold certificates and United States notes | 
are full legal tender for all debts, public | 
and private and are redeemable on demand | 


in gold. 
The United States notes are the “green- 
backs” of the Civil War and were origi- 


nally isued under authority of the acts) 


of 1862 and 1863. Silver certificates are 
receivable for all public dues, though not 
full legal tender and are redeemable on 
demand in standard silver dollars only. 
Bank notes are not legal tender, but are 
receivable for all public dues. They are 
redeemable in “lawful money” in the case 
of national bank notes and in gold or “law- 
ful money” in the case of Federal Reserve 
notes. 


Many other details of United States | 
currencies such as dimensions, alloy, com- | 


position and protective devices used to 
prevent counterfeiting are included in the 
Hawafian Islands text. 

United States currency is not the offi- 
cial unit of currency in all noncontiguous 
territories of the United States and the 
Philippine Islands are one of those ex- 
ceptions. The Philippine currency is based 
on a gold exchange standard, but the 
actual circulating unit of currency is the 
Silver peso. Therefore, details of the Is- 
lands metal and paper currencies are in- 
cluded. 

The Straits dollar is the standard unit 
of currency in several countries outside 
the Straits Settlements, 
not prevent Rajah Brooke or the Brit- 
ish North Borneo Company from issuing 


their own metal and paper currencies for | 
Sarawak and British North Borneo, re- | 


spectively. Details of the currencies of 
these as well as other Oceanic countries 


are included in Metal and Paper Curren- | 


cies of Australia, New Zealand, East In- 


dies and Pacific Islands, which is avail- | 


able for free distribution as long as the 
present supply lasts. Application may be 


made to the Specialties Division, Bureau | 


of Foreign and Domestic gCommerce, 
Washington, D. C., or any of the Bureau's 
district offices. 


Montana Retiring Series 


Of Educational Bonds | 


HELENA, Monr., June 12. 


The State Treasurer, J. E. Williams, in 
a@ statement issued June 8, said a check 
for $1,250,000 had been forwarded to the 
Chase National Bank of New York City, 
ta retire educational bonds issued in 1921 
and redeemable July 1 next. Under au- 


thority given by the last Legislature, other | 


bonds of the same series are to be retired 
later by the State, he stated. 


Gold Report Shows Flow 
From Abroad to New York 


New York,-N. Y., June 12.—The gold 
report of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York for the week ended June 10, 
shows’ total imports of $4,064,000 com- 
prising $2,541,000 from Argentina, $1,240,- 
000 from Cuba and $283,000 chiefly from 
Latin-American countries. There were no 
exports. The net change in gold intended 
for foreign account deCreased $2,489,000. 


California Utility Levies 
Short of Budget Estimates 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., June 12. 

Reports received by the State Director 
of Finance, Rolland A. Vandegrift, indi- 
cate that the 1931 revenues to the State 
from the tax on public utility corpora- 
tions probably will not equal estimates 
made in the budget, he has announced 


The reports have made Mr. Vandegrift | 


apprehensive of the financial set-up for 
the new biennium and have caused him 
to urge strongly upon Governor Rolph the 
necessity of trimming special appropria- 
tion measures. 

A substantial reduction in the public 
utility taxes, together with a $2,000,000 
depletion of the treasury surplus of $15,- 


000,000, said Mr. Vandegrift, may make it| (S. 2-X) proposing a license tax on chain| have not, been due so much to the bank- 
necessary for the 1933 legislature to raise| stores with rates varying from $5 for one| ing system as a system, as to its adminis- 
The | tration. 
in State government/| bill also provides a tax of $3 on every|the prosperity and the depressions. When often to their personal financial loss, | lapse 


$22,000,000 through increased taxes to meet 
normal increases 
costs. 


. 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 





As of June 12 
New York, June 12.—The Federal Reserve 

Bank of New York today certified to the 

Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 


| 


the United States, we have ascertained and | 


hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 


| rencies.are as shown below: 


Austria (schilling) .............005. 14.9466 
Belgium (belga) .........seeeeees+- 13.9228 
Bulgaria (ev) ...rccsvcccccacdesenes -7158 
Czechoslovakia (Krome) ......eeeees 2.9624 
Denmark (Krone) ......seeseeeeees P 
England (pound) .......eeeeeeeens 


Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) ... 
Hungary (pengo) 


















Italy (UTM) cnc. ceccccccsccccccccecs J 

Netherlands (guilder) ...........+. 40.2460 
Norway (Krone) ......sseeseeceeenss 26.7702 
Poland (Z1IOtY) ...csccccseccevecees 11.2015 
Portugal (escudo) 4.4079 
Rumania (leu) «...... 5948 
Spain (peseta) ..... 10.0673 
Sweden (krona) 26.7789 
Switzerland (franc) 19.4210 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 1.7676 
Hong Kong (dollar) ........seee0+- 23.2232 
China (Shanghai tael) ............ 28.6517 
China (Mexican dollar) .........+. 20.8125 
China (Yuan dollar)~........+0-++- 20.7916 
India (rupee) ........ 35.9595 
Japan (yen) ...... 49.3637 
Singapore (dollar) 56.0416 
Canada (dollar) .. 99.3920 
Cuba (peso) .... 99.9143 
Mexico (peso) .... 49.0566 
Argentina (peso, gold) 69.3672 
Brazil (milreis) ........ 7.8388 
Chile (peso) ...... 12.0999 
Uruguay (peso) 58.3098 
Colombia (peso) 96.5700 
DAE BVO occ s hasecavecesace 26.5000 


New Law Governing 


Municipal Bonds Is 
Clarified in Michigan 


Statute Does Not Apply to 
Certain Securities Sold 
Before ‘Effective Date, 
Says Attorney General 


. 


LANSING, Mick., June 12. ; 

A 1931 statute, requiring municipal bond | 
issues to have certificates showing that | 
taxes of the municipality are not more} 
than 25 per cent delinquent for the pre- | 


ceding fiscal year, does not apply to mu- 


|nicipal bonds sold, but not executed or) 
| delivered, prior to the effective date of the 


statute, in the opinion of Attorney Gen- 
eral Paul W. Voorhies as expressed in a 
recent ruling fo the Municipal Bond Di- 
vision of the State Treasury 


|hies pointed out. 


|cuted and delivered after May 21 with- 


jout furnishing the new certificate in com~ 
pliance with the amended section of the 


law. 


“While not entirely free from doubt,” 
| Mr. Voorhies ruled, “I am of the opinion 
that at least as to such bonds which have 
not been delivered and no valid contract 
of purchase having been entered into prior 
to May 21, 1931, a new certificate must be 
|obtained before sueh bonds may be de- 
I am inclined 
| to believe, however, that where a certifi- 
cate has been obtained and the bonds 
sold and a valid contract of purchase en- 
tered into prior to May 21, 1931, that the 
|amendment would not prevent the execu- 
tion and delivery of such bonds in com- 


livered to the purchaser. 


| 
| 


| 


| pliance with such contract.” 


‘Call Issued for Bids on 
| Minnesota Highway Bonds 


by the State Treasurer, Julius Schmahl 
| Bids must be submitted by noon, June 23 
| he announced. 


The maximum rate of interest on the, 


bonds will be 4 per cent, he announced 


compared to 4% per cent on an issue last 
Of the total, $2,000,000 will be used 
for refunding county highway reimburse- 
{ment bonds assumed by the State, and 


Fall. 


the remainder for construction work. 


| Of the former, $400,000 will be payable | 
in 1943, $600,000 in 1944, and $1,000,000 in! 
Of the latter, $1,000,000 of bonds | 


but that does| Will be due in each of the years 1941 to; 


| 1945. 


1946, inclusive, and $600,000 in 1947. 
An additional 
be sold later, Mr. Schmahl announced 


from these counties. 


Bonding of Motor Carriers 


LrincoLn, Nesr., June 12 
The Nebraska Supreme Court, 


vehicles to 


| benefit of the public. 


| date the act as to other common cayriers 


|Power Submerged Lands 


JEFFERSON CiTy, Mo., June 12 


Court of the United States on April 13. 


Ohio. Inheritance Tax 


| Applied in Oklahoma Case 


Co.Lumsvus, OHIO, June 12 


Shares of stock in an Ohio corporation 
may be subjected to the inheritance tax, 
j}of that State when the decedent and 


legatee were both rsidents of Oklahoma 


the Ohio Court of Appeals of the Fifth 
District. sitting in Cuyahoga County, has 
held. The Oklahoma inheritance tax has 


no reciprocal provision, it was explained 


The case ts entitled City Bank v. Tax 
Commission, according to ‘Attorney Gen- 


| eral Bettman who announced the result. 


‘Chain Store License Tax 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., June 12 


The Illinois House Judiciary Committee 
has recommended passage of the bill pro- 
posing a license tax on chain stores (H. 


1152). 
TALLAHASSEE, F'La., June 12 

The Florida Senate has passed the bil 

| store to $50 for each store over 75. 


$1,000 worth of stock, 


Department. | 

The new statute, effective May 21, 1931, 
prohibits the issuance of bonds until the | 
| required certificate is obtained, Mr. Voor- | 
In the case presented 
ito him the bonds had been sold before 
the new law was approved. The question 
was whether these bonds could be exe- 


Sr. Pau, Mrinn., June 12. 
A call for bids on $8,600,000 of Minne- 
sota highway bonds was issued June 10 


issue of $1,400,000 will 


These bonds cannot be sold now as they 
| are to pay Ramsey and Hennepin counties | 
for expenditures on trunk highways, and 
confirmed figures have not been obtained | 


Upheld by Nebraska Court 


in an} 
‘opinion filed June 5 in the case of Peter- 
son v. Beal, held valid a law enacted in 
| 1929 requiring common carriers by motor | 
ile bond or insurance for the 


The court sustained a decision of the 
| district court that the law was invalid 
|in so far as applicable to “drive it your- 
| self” cars, but that this does not invali- 


Held Taxable in Missouri 


Lands supmerged by a hydroelectric de- 
| velopment are subject to taxation in Mis- 
| souri, the Attorney General's office of that 
| State has ruled, citing the Susquehanna 
Power Co. case decided by the Supreme 


Favored in Two States 
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| Broader Vision and Sound Judgment | 
Declared Needs of Banking Business 


Chairman of Chicago Reserve Bank Asserts Troubles From 
Too Easy Credit and Resulting Over-inflation Had Large 
Share in Causing Depression 





By Eugene M. Stevens 


Chairman of the Board, Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago 


, banking business attracted to it numbers} gations as directors which they should 
| Of people, many of whom though well in- | have known long before. 

| tentioned, were without training or ex-| a4 proper degree of liquidity and the 
The extraordinary political events or | Petience, and this, coupled with a lack of| maintenance of a sufficient secondary re- 


L discrimination in the granting of bank , lit: lysis of oper- 
Hae ee ae ta nave | charters, led to our having in many com-| sting costa and consequent action on un- 
p y |munities altogether too many banks and profitable business, the proper control of 


ir signi i con- 7 | 
ee, “ae eee aoe ee ae na_| 100 few bankers to man them. There fol-| interest rates paid, the intelligent and es- 
, A ; , |lowed also a rather undignified race for} brett can: 
tional and international. : S r sential cooperation of directors—these are 
; Size and preeminence, sometimes at the! matters of prudent bank management 
In our own country we have suddenly! expense of quality, which resulted in the They are necessary in order to continue 
changed from the position of a debtor| acquisition of accounts and business Of! the bank with sufficient margin of rofit 
nation to that of one of the grtat creditor; a character and at a cost which was not! to absorb losses and to ay co gisminin 
nations of the world. Our ability to supply | warranted in normal times. We have now return to its seschinaiiona all of which 
from our great resources the needs of an| come to a sober realization of this fact, is essential to PS und banking operation 
impoverished Europe for goods gave us| and one of the most salutary of the cor-| * But th thi ae hi ‘ F have just | 
a sudden and unexpected access of wealth,|rectives which are now being applied is! nt 4 d same t a ith the business | 
much of which is still in the nature of|to this end. Bankers everywhere are look- | °+'y: aides. ‘Sak i aa te coer 
credits, but so much of it in the form|ing to their costs, and the tendency is| 7 ali rad ee ee the oat thod: 
of gold receipts that we now have some-| toward a weeding out of unprofitable busi- oe ao S cr ceeeaien = : 7 sak 
thing over 45 per cent of the world’s| ness, a reduction in free service, and par-| 870 Systems o' operation. ae ia eae 
stock of gold. ticularly a reduction in rates of interest a ee atest Eee —s ogee 
Regardless of what may have been our | Paid on deposits. | eomaahbiarie hace “ af satin "greaiee ae 
re ge = — yg mag 4 a cee portance and which requires the exercise 
1633 : ae : of a much more comprehensive training 
Guiles Gieions aa ws — bao | and intelligence and sound judgment than 
escape if we would. | Under the present unusual conditions | Re mere seme of the —. f 
Out of the extraordinary demand for| Where the banks, particularly those in|, ete eee "ie ae aan ee 
lour goods and our credit, created not| the larger cities, have an abundance of tha a caine = . a eae _bank- 
only by foreign demand but also by the|fUnds which they can not loan in their | 1S, A aoe sisten ae i . ae aan ae 
the consequent enhanced purchasing | Tdinary channels and which has resulted hi hn that wale z a o ait is ae 
power of our own people, there have |i" @ very strong demand for Government | iy th . ne ends. air whien 
followed periods of great prosperity, and| Securities and other short-term securities, . e ag commodity in = the 
because this sudden wealth has turned|®Cceptances, etc., the rates on this class | 2@Dkers deal, but in its misuse it is 
our heads we have at times failed to|°f investments have deglined almost to | C4Use of most of the troubles and diffi- 
realize that much of this demand was|the vanishing point. It has therefore culties which from time to time beset 
transitory and the consequent prosperity | become imperative for these banks ‘to| ‘he entire business structure. 
| was not to be regarded as a permanent| 4rastically reduce the rates which they| Indeed, I think it is not too much to 
condition. Hence we have had our periods |®@ Paying on deposits. At the first in-|say that most of the difficulties which our 
lof great inflation in production and in| Stance this appears to work a hardship| business structure encounters are in the 
values and the inevitable resulting periods | °" the smaller banks who carry substan-| last analysis almost directly traceable to 
|of inflation and depression. Our people | ‘ial accounts with the banks in the larger | the granting of too liberal credits and arise 
as a whole have acted much as the in-| Centers. However, it is mainfestly lead-| from a condition where credit is too easily 
dividual does to whom comes sudden and|i98 to a gradual reduction of the rates| made available. Individual disasters and 
unexpected wealth out of proportion to| of interest which they themselves are pay- | national depressions in business have usu- 
his own efforts. Thus have we exper-|ing to their depositors, and this move-|ally followed an undue and unwarranted 
enced drastic actions and reactions in our | ment is very noticeable. activity in production and accumulation 
business and. trade. ‘A frequent criticism of our entire credit|@Md in price advanccs, but these have 
Inasmuch as all trade and'commerce| structure has been that the farmer and|°Mly been made possible because of the 


|Low Rates Stimulate 
Interest Reduction 





U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


June 11. Made Public June 12, 1931 


| 


Receipts 
Customs receipts ........006+ $561,413.31 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
TRGOMIO CAE wis ccscveccceseus 4,639,820.68 
Miscellaneous internal rev- 
WO a narces ccewes tescets eee 2,464,707.76 
Miscellaneous receipts ........ 1,109,661.90 
| TOCA GEGINATY 222. ccccues $8,775,603.65 
| Balance previous day ........ 53,783,829.92 
DO) os csiccavsvcvicubedes $62,559,433.57 


Expenditures 


General expenditures 
Interest on public debt ...... 


$12,753,375.81 
249,034.93 





Refunds of receipts ..... 139,669.73 
Panama Canal ..............; 33,959.22 
Operation in special accounts 377,040.70 
Adjusted service certificate 

ype ee ee 38,760.83 
Civil service retirement fund .. 74,876.54 
Investment of trust funds .... 75,103.10 


Total ordinary expendi- 
WUEOS. auc ree bass cus eeus $12,910,017.80 
Other public debt expenditures 2,069,216.25 
Balance today .....csececccees 47,580,199.52 


’ $62,559,433.57 


Total 





meet, but if bankers’ loans to brokers and 
the resulting brokers’ margins to their 
customers had been based on market | 
prices instead of on the arbitrary values 
established ,the situation would proba-} 
bly have been accompanied by an entire | 
collapse of our stock marketing system 
and its administering institutions. 


Much Trouble Avoided 


By Sound Judgment 

Similarly, those bankers in the rural dis- 
tricts and in the cities who loaned largely 
on real estate, who had based their credits 
of previous years on sound values of the 
real estate instead of the purely specula- 
tive market prices which were prevailing | 
and which could not be justified from 
the standpoint of earning power under 
normal conditions, avoided much trouble 
and great losses. Just as market prices 
of stock were based on value of 30 or 40 
times their earning power in the most 
prosperous years of their existence, so 
oftentimes farm land prices were based 
on an equally specious valuation arrived 
at by prices of farm products obtained 
under extraordinay conditions. 

In the banking business, examinations 
and a measure of governmental super- 
vision cannot supplant the management 
of the individual bank. The banking 
system as a system cannot determine 
values or distinguish between the false 
and the real in valhes; that is a matter 
for the intelligence and the sound judg- 





are dependent on financial policy and|the small business man could not get the | Credit which has been extended and which 
operation as the means of the exchange | advantage of lower rates of interest when|has supported these inflationary move- 
of the resources and labor of men, it they were prevalent. The banks in the|™ents and practices. 
}is pertinent to inquire as to whether|smaller communities have been unable r Sa. ae 
finance has kept pace with these changing | to pass these rates on, primarily because False Values Criticized 
conditions and whether its leaders have| they were themselves paying*such high| As Basis of Credit 
proven adequate in their comprehension | rates on deposits, and otherwise because| ‘These inflations arise from an errone- 
of the situation and in the adaption | of their excessive cost of operation due to|osu sense of values and of expectations 
of their polices and practices. too many banks serving each community] as against real and intrinsic values and 
and thereby splitting the business. I be-|actualities, and the credits which are 
lieve, therefore, that these corrections to | 
which I have referred are not only neces- | 
sary and proper from the standpoint of 
thé banks themselves, but will eventually 
lead to lower rates of interest which their | 
customers, especially in the smaller com- 
munities, must pay on their loans, I very 
much hope that when these excessive 
costs of operation and interest paid on 
deposits have once been reduced, they 
will not again be advanced out of all rea- 
son. Of course, with an effective advance 
in general interest rates, the metropolitan 
banks will doubtless have to increase their 
present very low rates of interest paid on 
deposits, but the banks in the smaller 
;communities which have been paying 4 
and 5 per cent and have since effected 
the reduction to a more reasonable figure, 
should be able to maintain these lower 
rates indefinitely. 


‘Importance of Liquidity 


| Learned by Banks 


There are other lessons in bank manage- 
|ment we are learning from these troublous | 
| times—one is the importance of liquidity, | 
| because in times like these even the bet- 
ter banks find the reflection of the lack | 
of confidence in decreasing deposits, and 
lit is entirely possible for a bank other-| 
| wise sound to be very much embarrassed } 
| by its inability to meet such withdrawals> 
|I venture to remind you that a bank’s first 


Development Noted 


In Banking System 

It may be observed that this period 
has experienced substantial developments 
in the systems of banking. The great 
|central banks under governmental su- 
pervision have in most cases strengthened 
their power and influence and have in 
these later years made marked progress 
in cooperation in handling world prob- 
lems. The Bank for International Settle- 
ments has already become a very consider- 
a'lbe factor in world finance as a clearing 
house of payment and exchange and of 
ideas and opinions. It can reasonably 
be expected that this agency will have an 
increasingly important place in the inter- 
national financial situation. 

In the United States, the establishment | 
of a central banking system under the 
| Federal Reserve Act of 1913, has given us 
perhaps the most scientificcally conceived 
| banking system of all time and one which 
| proved adequate to handle the extraordi- 
mary emergency demands which it en- 
.countered almost imediately after its in- 
|ception. One scarcely can consider with 
equanimity what might have happened 
|in those circumstances under the inade- 
quate banking system which the Federal 
.|reserve system supplanted. During its 
short history, it has had to cope continu- 
{ously with the unusual problems of the 
war and post war periods and its record 
{has amply justified its conception and 
operation. It could not be expected that 
this new agency should have been ad- 
ministered during this trying period 
wholly without errors of judgment, but | 
| the system as a “system” has fully proven 
itself, and the policies of its administra- 
tion are increasingly intelligent and sound. 
Out of the exigencies of the war period | 
there grew other governmental agencies 
lof credit, such as the War Finance Cor- 
| poration, the Federal land banks, the joint 
stock land banks, and the intermediate 
credit banks. ; 

The tendency toward concentration of 
financial power in great banking units 
by merger or otherwise, the increased 
| scope of banking service, the unprece- 
dented growth of investment banking, and 
{the popular demand for the securities 
which it has to offer, the enlargement of 
international banking relations and con- 
|nections, the marked development of 
chain, Broup, and branch banking—all | 
these are evidences of the efforts of the 
banking system to meet the neds of new 
and changing conditions. New agencies 
of credit direct to the consumer, as evi- | 
denced by the great development of the 
so-called finance companies, have signified 
in a large way the growth of a new phase 
of credit accommodation. Heretofore, 
credit agencies have served primarily the | 
producer, the manufacturer, and the mer- 
chant. but the finance corporations’ service 
is in the nature of direct credit to the con- 
sumer. Some of these movements are yet 
{in the experimental stage and will gradu- 
ally adjust themselves to their proper 


bear their share of 
what follows. 

In my opinion, a major factor which 
caused the present depression has been 
the huge burden of debt which our peo- 
ple, individually and _ collectively, have 
assumed. The real distress among farm- 
ers, with whom I have the greatest 
sympathy, has been largely confined to 
those who had a heavy burden of debt. 
The Federal land banks, and the joint 
stock land banks and other agencies 
made available to farmers much addi- 
tional credit at relatively low rates of in- 
terest. Instead of using this credit to re- 
fund debts running at higher rates of in- 
terest, it was too often used in the pur- 
chase of more land at abnormally high 
prices based on false values created by 
unusual conditions. This not only added 
to the burden of the farmer’s debt in 
these cases, but also increased his acre- 
age and his productivity, and was an 


responsibility for 








production of farm produce from which 
we are now suffering. 

So with the installment credit system. 
This form of credit made it possible for 
the individual to buy at once luxuries 
which normally he would not have been 
‘able to buy until he had saved up the 
money for the purpose. This had the ef- 
fect of mortgaging his future earnings 
obligation is to its depositors, and it must| for a considerable period. It also crowded 
| So fortify itself that it will be able to meet! into a short period the demand for goods 
the demands of its depositors for their|of this character which normally would 
money when they may want it. With full| have been spread over several years, and 
recognition of the obligation which a bank | induced an overexpansion of plant ca- 
has to take care of the credit needs of its| pacity and production from which we are 
community, nevertheless the assets of the| now suffering. The tremendous demand 
| bank must not be tied up so that a reason-| created for stocks and bonds, due to the 
able proportion of them cannot be realized | abnormal purchasing power created under 
upon at any time. It is obvious that this| these inflationary processes, led to a free 
means that a substantial portion of the| and liberal extension of credit to indus- 
bank’s loans must se self-liquidating, and| tries by investment bankers, which had 
|of a nature which would be eligible for | a large part in industrial overexpansion 
rediscount. Furthermore, it should main-/| and overproduction. 
tain a satisfactory secondary reserve in | So also came the enormous credits 
cash, in Government bonds, or other high| which were extended to foreign countries 
grade securities which may be available| through the sale of their bonds in the 
|for sale or for obiaining temporary credit | United States. Many of these were en- 
|from its correspondent banks in time of|tirely proper and necessary, but too often 
need. | they were extended in places and for 

By reason of the necessity of earning } purposes which were not justified and 
power due to cost of operation and high which have had their part in the burden 
rates paid on deposits, too many banks| of debt from which these European coun- 
have sacrificed liqudity and safety for|tries are suffering, and which also have 
high rates in their bond purchases. They | discouraged the investors of this country 
have found that the latter class have not|from further extending the legitimate 
peng been unmarketable in times like| credits which Europe so much needs. 
the present, but would not serve as a basis| 7,,,7 J. : 
for credit, and some defaults and substan- Evils of Easy Credit 
tial losses have been incurred, in this class | Result in Inflation 
of securities. No bank can afford to| These are some examples of the evils 
carry in its bond account, for the pur-|of too easy credits, and, of course, are 
poses of a secondary reserve anything but 
high grade readily marketable securities, 
which necessarily bear lower rates of in- 
terest, and preferably those of short ma- 
turnities. It is obvious that when the bond 
markets are weak, early maturing bonds 
do not experience anything like the de- 
cline in prices that the long time bonds do, 
{sphere as time and experience show the | so they can be sold, if necessary, with lit- 
way. | tle, if any, loss. sets? 


H izati | Closely allied to this question of liquidity | supplant the individual intelligence of 
| Major Reorganization |and, indeed, the major cause of bank/ executives and loaning officers. Mani- 
Of Credit System ~ |troubles in our territory, has been the | festly, 

All of these agencies have reflected a | practice of having too large a proportion | that he is loaning money of his depositors 
major reorganization of our banking and |of the bank's assets in strictly capital|to whom he must return it upon de- 
credit system. and the necessities which | loans, such as long-time real estate mort-|mand. This means that he must have 
gave rise to them have put an extraordi- | gages and other securities and equities | constantly in mind not only the ultimate 
nary strain on the qualities of its leader- based on real estate which have proven|safety of the loan, but his ability to 
ship in policies and administration. to be, intimes of depression, about the} turn into cash as it may be required by 

Notwithstanding these developments in most unliquid thing a bank can carry.| his depositors. Therefore, the obligation 
the banking and credit system, but inti- Again recognizing the obligation of the|on a banker is to 
mately connected with the events which bank for the credit needs of its com-| ing too much of his depositors’ money into 
have made such development necessary,, munity, nevertheless it cannot properly | capital loans of long maturity which are 
we have experienced within the last 10! use but a small proportion of its assets | not self-liquidating and which, 
| years an unprecedented number of bank in loans which are advanced for capital/of depression, become frozen. 
| failures. It is true that most of them have | Purposes and for a long time and which 
| been of small banks and in small towns,|are not self-liquidating, against which it| ment embraces the ability to distinguish 
|and that in many cases the failure of the|has an obligation for either demand or| between real and intrinsic values, not only 
bank has resulted from what amounted to! short-time deposit withdrawals. in prices, but in eupectafions, nd the 
a failure of the community which it served.| Jj ’ ihili false and speculative prices which are 
| This may ‘have been occasioned by a one Directors Resp onsibility created by abnormal demands or psy- 
crop or one industry collapse or by the Is Another Lesson chological conditions. The banker must 
| process of slow decay of the small town| Another lesson which is being impressed | maintain always the long view and realize 
whichs modern transportation and com-|upon us is that of the responsibility of | that the important thing is what the se- 
|munication conditions have occasioned. |the directors of the banks and the impor- curity will be worth when the note ma- 
| Nevertheless, most of these bank failures| tance of their activity in connection with | tures, rather than what it may be worth 
have come from either frozen or greatly |its affairs, and especially of their cog-|at the time it is made. 
depreciated assets, and these assets have nizance of its condtion. It is an impera- During the great stock market inflation 
usually thus accumulatd from loans orig- | tive duty of the officers of a bank to keep|in 1928 and 1929, the bankers in the 
inally based on what have proven to be their directors fully informed of the ex- | metropolitan centers, who were the prin- 
false bases of valuations. act condition of its affairs and itgis anj|cipal lenders to stock brokers, estab- 

Not in the spirit of criticism, but rather equally imperative duty of the difectors | lished arbitrary loan values on the indi- 
in that of frank discussion of the lessons to so inform themselves. In almost every | vidual stocks. These loaning values were 
.| we may learn from this period, I venture|case of bank failures, it develops that | in most cases substantially below the mar- 
1|\the opinion that our financial troubles, many of the directors at least have had|ket prices and were based on what was 
little or no conception of the real condi-|regarded as more nearly their sound 
tion of the banks. They are learning for | values than on the prices reflected in the 
The banks have shared in both| the first time, fo their great distress and | widely speculative markets. When the col- 
came in the Fall of 1929, the situa- 
all business was moving at high speed the | something of their duties and their obli- ition even then was difficult enough to 





liberal with their own individual customers 
and by extending them credit have con- 
tributed to expansion which was not war- 
ranted and which has proven disastrous. 

What constitutes sound credit judgment 
and on what principle should a banker 
base the distribution of his loans and as- 





based on the false values must inevitably | 


ment of its administration. The judg- 
ment must be based on a view not circum- 
scribed by the four walls of one bank or 
localized by the apparent conditions or 
circumstances in one community. It must 
rest on a conception that is far reaching 
and an intelligence that comprehends 
broad economic fundamentals and princi- 
ples. 

It is probable that the average banker 
looks upon economics as an academic 
theory, useful as such but not applicable 
to the practicalities of the banking busi- 
ness. The economist concerns himself 
with the broad social aspect of commerce 
and finance rather than with its adminis- 
tration, and without the benefit of indi- 
vidual human contacts in his study. He 
gathers information and statistics and 
endeavors to draw conclusions and to 
learn the truth of the economic factors in 
their actions and reactions. The banker, 
on the other hand, has primarily human 
rélationships and often only so much of 
economics as he gets through the channels 
|of practical experience. 

But commerce and finance can not exist 
except in and with a distinct bearing on 
the social order, on the world of human 
beings and their labors and needs. Again, 
the social order is at once the source and 
the consequence of the political system. 





important factor in giving us the over- | 


But above all else, sound credit judg-| 


Hence the alliance and dependence of 
these three each upon the other, the 
;economic system, the social order, and 
the political and governing system. 


Training and Vision 


|Viewed as Needs 

My point is that we have come upon a 
time in this country where the mere busi- 
;ness of banking is inadequate, and where 
|its proper administration demands the in- 
| telligence and training and broad vision 
| which we are accustomed to associate 
| with the best that there is in the profes- 
sions. Out of barter, the exchange of 
goods for goods, grew the use of precious 
|metals as the medium of exchange and 
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Wholesale Trade. 
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Volume Analyzed 
For Two Cities 


Business Done in Year by: 
Reading, Pa., and Eliza- 
beth, N. J., Concerns Is 
Shown by Census 


A preliminary tabulation of data gath- 
ered in the census of distribution indi- 
cates that wholesale trade in Reading, 
Pr., exceeds $50,000,000 annually. This to- 
tal includes business done by all concerns 
performing the wholesale function. 

The volume of business done by the 144 
wholesalers proper in Reading in 1929 
amounted to $36,134,278. Those whole- 
salers employed 1.285 men and women, 
paid them $2,276,170 in salaries and wages, 
and carried stock at the close of 1929 
with an approximate cost value of $3,- 
424,097. 


In addition to the wholesalers proper, 
there were 4 establishments in the Read- 
ing wholesale field, such as manufacturers’ 
sales branches, and bulk tank stations 
in the petroleum industry, etc. and 
“functional middlemen,” such as brokers, 
selling agents, etc., the operations of 
which are similar to those of wholesalers. 
The total volume of business transacted 
by those establishments amounted to $18,- 
383,910 in 1929. Those establishments 
gave employment to 406 men and women, 
pafa them $696,002 in salaries and wages, 
and carried stock at the close of 1929 with 
an approximate cost value of $315,194. 
The total volume of business transacted 
by all establishments in the Reading 
wholesale field in 1928 amounted to $54,-" 
518,188. 

Elizabeth, New Jersey 


A preliminary tabulation of data gath- 
ered in the census of distribution indi- 
cates that wholesale trade in Elizabeth, 
N. J., exceeds $25,000,000 annually. This 
total includes business done by all con- 
cerns performing the wholesale function. 
The volume of business done by the 51 
wholesalers proper in Elizabeth in 1929 
amounted to $21,011,988. Those whole- 
salers employed 432 men and women, paid’ 
them $862,593 in salaries and wages, and 
carried stock at the close uf 1929 with an 
approximate cost value of $4,875,044. 

In addition to the wholesalers proper, 
there were nine establishments in the 
Elizabeth wholesale field, such as manu- 
facturers’ sales branches, and bulk tank 
stations in the petroleum industry, etc., 
and “functional middlemen,” such as brok- 
esr, selling agents, etc., the operations of 
which are similar to those of wholesalers. 
The total volume of business transacted 
by those establishments amounted to $8,- 
194,575 in 1929. Those establishments gave 
employment to 159 men and women, paid 
them $311,185 in salaries and wages, and 
carried stock at the close of 1929 with an 
approximate cost value of $164,441. 

The total volume of business transacted 
by all establishments in the Elizabeth’ 
wholesale field in 1929 amounted to $92,- 
206,563.—Jssued by the Department of- 
Commerce. 


dertakings which are not properly within 
their province. The public have a right 
to expect of their banks that they are 
conducting their business along safe and 
nonspeculative lines and that they are 
|not using the money of their depositors 
excepting in the conduct of their busi- 
ness in accordance with the most conser- 
vative and tried experience in the invest- 
ment of their funds and that they are 
lending their support, directly or indi- 
rectly, to undertakings which jeopardize 
= confidence which they should main- 
ain. 

| The training of the bank clerk and the 
experience of the average bank officer 
leaves little to be desired in the mere 
business of banking. In the revolutionary 
changes which have been experienced in 
the last 15 or 20 years, which have put 
such great demands upon our country 
and its leadership, there is an increasing 
need for more men qualified for the pro- 
fession of banking. 

We are presently passing through a 
period of depression in business which 
tests the real courage of every man. Let 
us not become discouraged and de- 





|value. The technicalities incident to 
| handling such a medium as money or 
|currency were purely a business and me- 
|chanical operation. Similarly, the receiv- 
| ing of deposits, the transfer of moneys in 
| exchange operations, the mere methods of 
operation and organization, and even to 
some extent the granting of short-time 
|credits to customers are more or less me- 
| chanical and have to do with the business 
| of banking. 

| But as credit operations have almost en- 
| tirely supplanted the use of currency in 
the world’s trade and commerce and as 
such credit operations should be based on 
sound and legitimate values rather than 
| on artificial and transitory market values, 
| is it not true that a proper sense of such 
values can only be approximated by minds 
trained and experienced not merely in 
the mechanics of banking, but in a sort 
|of fundamental economics which entails 
|a knowledge of the basic principles of 
values, and a vision of world conditions 
; which embraces the social and political 
elements as well as the economic factors, 
| and which not only comprehends current 
conditions but is reasonably capable of 


There were bankers in cities who, 
through training and experience and sound 
| economic judgment, were not carried away 

by the speculative frenzy, and there were 
| bankers in the rural™communities who 
| had sufficient sense of values to prevent 
their extending credits on a false 5 
and their banks have come through the 


picioh. These men had something more 
than a knowledge of mechanical bankin 


| have manifested what took the greatest 
| courage of all, the courage to be con- 
| servative. ’ 

| In the reorganization of the credit Sys- 
; tems to which I have referred and which 
| was made necessary by the increasing 
demands and the necessity of meeting ex- 


we may have gone too far. I very much 
hope that out of this experience we shall 


themselves to their proper function as 
the conservators of the funds and the 
credit of their customers, and not be 
tempted into all manner of financial un- 





July 1, 1931 to stockholders 
of June, 1931. 


“ah, 
June 5, 1981 aide Senior Vice-President and Treasurer. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


(Signed) 


spondent over what, at its worst, can be 
but a temoprary condition. The business 
patient may be sick, but we know that 
it is not going to die. 

We still have our great country with 
its unexampled resources unimpaired; we 
still have 120,000,000 intelligent, earnest, 
and sobered people producing and con- 
suming, irrespective of the rest of the 
world; and we still have the indomitable 
will and the courage to go through with 
adversity and convert it into prosperity 
as we have often done before, and will 
do aagin. 

The business index shows that except- 
ing for seasonal effects, there has not 
been much change in the last four or 
five months. This leads us to hope that 
the drastic declines have been checked 
and we are how dragging on the bottom 
and the next change may be for the bet- 
ter. At any rate, we have nearly two 
years of this situation behind us, because. 
the beginning of business depression first 
manifested itself in the middle of 1929. © 

I venture to assert that the day will 
come, and is not far distant, when we will 
look back on the present inertia in the use 


in addition to the all too prevalent cases| measuring future tendencies and trends? |°f money and credit with much the same 
where individual banks have been too) 


wondering criticism we now apply to the 
hysteria of its misuse a few years ago. 
With many commodities selling under the 
cost of production, with the securities of 
some of the best and strongest of our 
great corporations selling at half their 
depreciated book value, it is again an 
amazing psychological condition that finds 


There is no formula which can|storm in sound condition and without sus-|US 8¢ the same time with our coffers full 


of idle money and unused credit. 
There is no economic panacea which will 


however, the banker must consider | and in such times of speculative inflation | CUT this present situation by some magic 


formula. The way out will be found by 
every man applying himself intensively 
to his particular job with patience and 
with preservance, with sober thought 
and farsighted understanding, and above 
all with courage and a renewal of his 
|faith in the inevitable resuscitation of 


guard against employ- | traordinary conditions, it is probable that | the full economic strength of 120,000,000 


intelligent people backed by unlimited 
resources of property and commodities and 


in times|be convinced that banks should confine | C@Pital. 


The foregoing is the full text of 
an address delivered June 11 before 
the convention of the Indiana Bank- 
ers Association at Indianapolis, Ind. 








THEopore GARY AND COMPANY 
F KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 


Ninety-Second Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 


The regular quarterly dividend for quarter ending June 30, 
1931 of 40c per share on the No Par Preferred Stock has 
been declared payable July 1, 1931 to stockholders of rec- 
ord as of the 15th day of June, 1931 at 3 P.M. The usual 
dividend on the Common Stock has been declared payable 


of record as of the 30th day 


Cc. A. BENNETT, 























































































INDEX SERVICE 


Daily Index on Page 2. Weekly Index in every 
Monday issue. Annual Index published after March 


of each year, is all inclusive. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 
President of the United States 1789-1797: 

“In proportion as the structure of a government gives 

force to public opinion, it is essential that public 

opinion should be enlightened.” 
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Protecting State’s Investors 
From Financial Losses + + + 





Problems Involved in Regulating Sale of Se- 
curities Which Are Paid For by Making Small 
Monthly Payments to Companies 





By ED. R. HICKS 


Secretary, Securities Division, State of Arkansas 


saving of money in small amounts and 
making small monthly payments on such 
investments has become so prevalent that 
even the humblest citizen nowadays holds 
one or more such certificates or bonds. 


The widespread sale and distribution of 
these certificates and bonds makes it impera- 
tive for the commissioners of the various 
States to give this subject first consideration 
in their endeavor to regulate tire distribution 
of securities offered to the investing public. 


In considering this subject there are many 
angles and many points to be considered. 
One of the questions which most frequently 
presents itself for discussion is the cash sur- 
render value allowed on such investments; 
that is, when should the cash surrender value 
become operative and the amount of refund 
such purchasers should have refunded to 
them. 


The time when the cash surrender starts 
on these certificates varies from 18 to 36 
months and the cash surrender ranges from 
25 to 100 per cent of the amount paid in by 
the purchasers of such certificates or bonds. 
Some of the companies, in order to mature 
their bonds in a shorter period of time, per- 
mit the purchaser to make an annual pay- 
ment in advance, and, in most instances, 
these companies do not have a cash surren- 
der value on their certificates or bonds for 18 
to 24 months. 


> + 


It is the contention of some of the com- 
missioners: and some of the purchasers of 
these securities that 12 to 18 months is a 
long enough period for any corporation to 
hold these funds and that a cash surrender 
value should begin not later than 12 to 18 
months and that such cash surrender value 
at that time should represent at least 50 per 
cent of the amount paid in by the purchaser; 
that this amount should be increased from 
time to time until the purchaser could re- 
ceive a refund of all of the money paid in 
by the end of the third or fourth year. 


Another question frequently raised relative 
to this class of securities is that some of the 
companies so construct their contracts that 
no layman can construe them; that but few 
versed in the wording of such securities can 
understand them. It is stated they are not 
specific as to the amount of interest they 
propose to pay, nor do they state in the se- 
curity the monthly, quarterly, semiannual or 
annual payments required to be paid by the 
purchaser, thereby leaving the question of 
interest and payments up to the agents to 
state orally to the investor, and, I am sorry 
to say, that some of the salesmen are not 
very specific in some of their statements. 


Another question which has been fre- 
quently raised by the commissioners of the 
varicus States is the amount of commission 


« 


to be paid agents to sell such securities, it 
being the contention of some commissioners 
that 2 per cent is sufficient and by others 
that 4 to 5% per cent is not unreasonable. 
Some of the companies issuing these secur- 
ities contend that the amount paid the sales- 
men for the sale of these securities is not of 
any great importance so long as the corpo- 
ration maintains adequate funds to take care 
of all of the maturities and cash surrenders, 
and maintains a contingent reserve sufficient 
to mature the securities should the purchaser 
continue payment until the end of the ma- 
turity period. 
+ + 


It is my understanding that the Securities 
Commissioner of the State of Montana, held 
a hearing recently, at which time he raised 
the question of the cash surrender value and 
the commission which should be allowed and 
paid. It was his contention that the cash 
surrender value should begin at the end of 
the first year and that the purchaser should 
not be penalized more than 3' per cent. 

Another question is the length of time for 
the maturity of these securities. It is the 
contention of some of the commissioners that 
none of them should run for a period of more 
than 10 years; whereas it is argued by some 
of the companies issuing such securities that 
there are instances where investors have a 
15 or 20 year program and that securities to 
cover such programs are especially desirable 
for such investors. : 

It is my belief that these securities havé an 
important place in the financial structure of 
this country, and as stated before, they merit 
the gravest consideration of the various se- 
curities commissioner. A great many people 
now have reserve funds upon which they can 
draw and which they would not have had 
had not these securities been offered them 
during the recent years of prosperity. 


¢ + 


It has been thoroughly demonstrated by 
both the banks and building and loan asso- 
ciations throughout the country that invest- 
ment organizations cannot be operated on a 
long term plan at a profit to the company 
and to the investor if the investor is per- 
mitted to come in and withdraw his funds at 
any time he so desires. I have been advised 
that without a single exception the building 
and loan companies in my State have been 
unable to meet the securities and demands 
on their cash surrenders during the period 
of depression, and this condition, in my opin- 
ion, has been largely brought about by the 
small cash surrender charge which they 
make. However, it is my understanding that 
all investment companies, such as the ones 
I have been discussing, with very few excep- 
tions, if any, have been able to meet all of 
their maturities and all of their demands for 
withdrawals. , 





Health of Automobilists Discussed 


Use of Highways Viewed as Asset to Individuals 


By DR. LLOYD ARNOLD 
Bacteriologist, Department of Public Health, State of Illinois 


OW is the time when people get the lat- 
est road maps and plan their week-end 
and vacation trips. 

The highways have always played an im- 
portant part in the health and habits of 
man. The lepers and other unclean dis- 
eased persons were excluded from the high- 
days in ancient times. Early attempts were 
made to make the highways safe and healthy 
for human travel. Chaucer’s “Canterbury 
Tales” are records of the happenings and 
conversations of people traveling the high- 
ways to St. Thomas’ shrine in Canterbury, 
England, in 1386. 

Chaucer chose the highway as the place to 
picture English life of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. A modern writer would hardly portray 
American life by choosing his characters 
from those walking along the highways. He 
might find good material at a road crossing, 
filling station or barbecue stand. A tourist 
camping site might be a local setting for a 
twentieth century “Canterbury Tales.” 

The world in which one lives is now a 
large one. We can travel 300 miles in most 
any direction within a day. We are as fa- 
miliar and conversant with a geographical 
area several hundred miles square as our 
grandparents were with a 30-mile area. I 
can well remember as a boy in the southern 
part of this State, looking with considerable 
respect upon older people who had traveled 
es the boundaries of the State of Illi- 
nois. 

The development of automotive power has 
changed our life in many ways. The social 
and family environment has been altered. 
We compare ourselves with more people. 
We are broader minded in that we can see 
more and, therefore, judge values from a 
better perspective. There is less difference 
in social custom, dress and living standards 
in adjacent communities. The residents of 
Horse Creek and of Turkey Run no longer 
regard each other with suspicion.. In other 
words, we have a more homogeneous popu- 
lation. 

The general standards are rapidly becom- 
ing the same. This is very important from a 
health standpoint. Fixed habits, such as an 
unbalanced diet in a certain community, can 
increase the incidence of disease and cause 
an increase in the number of deaths that 
cannot be altered or decreased until a 
healthful and balanced diet is eaten by the 
population. 

Poor diets cause tuberculosis to be active. 
Good diets cause tuberculosis to heal and to 
be harmless. State, county or municipal 
sanitoria for tuberculosis will not prevent 
this disease so long as the people don’t eat 
proper food. 

Another important health influence of 
hard roads and automobiles is the fresh air 
and su ine that so many people now en- 
joy. We used to go to town in the buggy or 
wagon when it was necessary. The city 
dweller did not travel far seeking pleasure. 
Now the automobile is used to get fresh air 
and sunshine. We stay indoors during rainy 





or stormy weather. This is as it should be 
from the standpoint of health. The eve- 
ning after-dinner ride is a period of relaxa- 
tion, combining an opportunity of restful di- 
gestion and family visiting. This is more 
healthful than washing the dishes and tend- 
ing the furnace. 

One question that naturally arises is: Are 
contagious diseases spread more now by au- 
tomobile travel than they were before the 
use of such rapid and easy transportation to 
increase the probability of human contact? 

The answer is that the health level of the 
population riding our highways is much bet- 
ter than ever before. Even an unhealthy 
person in an automobile does not have op- 
portunity for contact with the healthy trav- 
elers in other automotive vehicles. There is 
little dust in the air. There is plenty of 
fresh air and lots of sunshine. This keeps 
the healthy traveler well and aids the sickly 
person to regain health. 

The stimulating effect of the air forced 
against the body during automobile travel is 
a good tonic. Germs are carried from the 
sick to the well person upon shoe leather, 
not by the air or wind. It is intimate con- 
tact, such as coughing, sneezing and hands, 
that transfer contagious materials. Happy 
and contented people are healthy folk. 

The highways of modern times are increas- 
ing the health level of the population. Only 
a relatively wealthy people can build such 
highways. It exhausted the resources of the 
military dictators of ancient and medieval 
times to construct one hard road. We have 
a network of such highways. People with 
enough produced wealth to construct and 
maintain such a State and National high- 
way system, eat a good diet, wear the proper 
clothes, educate their children and have 
sufficient free time for wholesome relaxation, 
must be a healthy people. All of these vari- 
ous things go together from a State Health 
Department’s viewpoint. 

The banker cannot evaluate the soundness 
of an industrial enterprise by any one factor. 
He must familiarize himself with the picture 
as a whole, from the raw material step by 
step to the finished and marketed product. 
So it is with the health of the public. The 
influence of hard roads and automobiles 
upon health is an example of the intricate 
and involved problems that must be consid- 
ered in public health. One should bear in 
mind that the quarantine sign that may, by 
misfortune, be on the door next Fall or Win- 
ter, is one of the minor duties of the Health 
Department. Studying and investigating the 
underlying problems of health form a part of 
its duties. 

The influence of diet and climate upon 
health; the prevention of food poisoning and 
diarrhea during the hot weather months by 
proper changes in diet and habits; the early 
diagnosis of many contagious diseases so as 
to prevent their spreading; improved meth- 
ods of safeguarding milk supply are some of 
the many problems under investigation in 
the State Department of Public Health. 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 





INFORMATION COMPILED 
FOR AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic ‘Commerce Publishes 
Data on Trade Conditions in This Country and Abroad 





In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 
commodity industries. The present series deals with the automotive industry. 


By A. W. CHILDS 


Chief, Automotive Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce 


In the following article, Mr. Childs will continue his discussion of the relation- 
ship of the Automotive Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
to the American automotive industry, begun in his article in the issue of June 12. 


OREIGN representatives of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce render valuable aid to Ameri- 

can exporters by assisting them in find- 
ing suitable representation. They per- 
sonally canvass the. markets in their 
districts and recommend the one or two 
specific dealers believed to be best qual- 
ified to handle the inquiring firm’s 
product. With these recommendations 
the .foreign representatives transmit 
complete reports on the organization of 
the dealers indicated for the final deci- 
sion of the interested firm. To follow 
through on these and other matters, re- 
turning field men visit the more impor- 
tant commercial centers of the United 
States, and in this way have personal 
contact with firms or organizations in- 
terested in the export trade to the coun- 
tries in which the field men have been 
stationed. 
ee 


Probably the greatest single service of 
the Automotive Division is the prepara- 
tion and distribution of whateis known 
as the “Automotive Foreign Trade Man- 
ual,” which now consists of one histori- 
cal and five current volumes. Semi- 
loose leaf binders are used and from 50 
to 80 new pages, containing the most 
recent data and developments, are 
mailed out each week to the hundreds 
of subscribers. The manual contains a 
fund of information most valuable to 
the automotive manufacturers or ex- 
porters. 

For each foreign country there are 
pages containing information concern- 
ing rates and bases for assessment of 
duties, consular. requirements, customs 
regulations, automotive taxation, regis- 
trations by makes, packing methods, and 
other basic data, such as population, 
topography, commercial languages used, 
area, type of government, currency, cli- 
mate, favorable selling’ seasons, indus- 
tries, chief imports and exports, types 
of roads, mileage, inland waterways, 
principal ports, prevailing economic con- 
ditions, and sales surveys. ~ 

The Division endeavors to keep in 
touch with State government activities 
which may have a bearing on the auto- 
motive industry in the United States or 
overseas. For example, when a State 
releases publications dealing with the 
construction, financing, or maintenance 
| of highways, new and successful traffic 

systems, or similar subjects, the Auto- 
motive Division works closely with the 
Construction Division to the end that 
copies are obtained and sent to foreign 
governments anxious to receive such 
material as an aid in solving their own 
problems having to do with similar ques- 
tions. 

This procedure plays a part in hasten- 
ing the development of better highways 
overseas, which, in turn, should stimu- 
late the use of more motor vehicles, this 
being of direct interest to American 
manufacturers. 


+ 


The Bureau and Division issue several 
publications of interest to the automo- 
tive industry. Among these are (1) 
Commerce Reports, containing tHe 
world’s commercial and economic news; 
(2) Trade Opportunities, which are re- 
ports of opportunities for the immediate 


sale of products or the appointment of © 
dealers or agents; (3) Trade Informa- 


tion Bulletins, complete studies of a 
more or less permanent type concerning 
a certain phase of trade; (4) statistical 


statements showing exports of automo- 
tive products; (5) Automotive World 
News, containing excerpts of cables re- 
porting existing market and sales con- 
ditions, notices of trade opportunities 
and other data; (6) High Spots, devoted 
exclusively to hot-off-the-wire cabled 
data affecting sales of automotive prod- 
ucts; (7) United States automobile pro- 
duction and registration statements (is- 
sued by the Bureau of the Census and 
the Bureau of Public Roads, respec- 
tively); (8) Commerce Year Book, pub- 
lished in two volumes, volume 1 con- 
taining detailed information concerning 
business in the United States and vol- 
ume 2 containing similar data on about 
65 foreign countries; and a monthly re- 
port of the stocks of automobiles over- 
seas by countries. 

The Division also maintains a calen- 
dar of foreign shows, races, reliability 
tours, etc. In addition a wide variety of 
material is prepared for loan, including 
detailed reports submitted in reply to 
questionnaires, items outlining an un- 
usual development, and sometimes even 
blue prints covering a foreign car, 
chassis, or some new and interesting 
automobile accessory, part or tool. 

In the above manner and through 
telegrams and telephone conversations, 
the industry learns of many trade op- 
portunities which later develop into ac- 


tual sales. As a result of contacts es- 
tablished by the Bureau’s office in New 
Zealand, for example, an American firm 


indicated that it expected to do about 
$150,000 worth of business. A Belgian 
deAler was put in touch with an Ameri- 
can automobile manufacturer who has 
since placed the business done through 
this connection at $80,000. Through a 
foreign trade opportunity published in 
“Commerce Reports” a boat company 
secured from a South American coun- 
try orders totaling $100,000. By means 
of a special circular, which contained 
information that a city in Latin America 


-. 

HERE are, of course, many other spe- 

cific instances in which the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
through the Automotive Division, has 
rendered assistance to the automotive 
industry, but the foregoing examples of 
direct trade promotion will suffice to 
give the reader an idea of the Federal 
Government's activities in promoting 
the sale of American automotive prod- 
ucts. 

The Patent Office, which is one of the 
Bureaus of the Department of Com- 
merce, has played a very large and im- 
portant role in the development of this 
industry. Through that Office there 
passes a steady stream of applications 
and decisions thereon affecting the al- 
most limitless range of things that enter 
into the various phases and branches of 
the automotive industry. The Patent 
Office is an essential factor in the de- 
velopment of every American business. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Automotive Products,” to appear in 
the issue of June 15, Dr. H. C. Dickinson, Chief, Heat and Power Division, Bu- 
reau of Standards, Department of Commerce, will discuss the cooperative fuel 
research programe which the Bureau carries on in collaboration with the engi- 
neering staffs of the petroleum and automotive industries. 





Massachusett’s New ‘Prison Colony’. 


State’s Efforts to Rehabilitate Criminals 
By JOSEPH B. ELY 


Governor, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


ERE is growing discussion for a form of 

insurance commonly called “unemployed 

insurance” by which a portion of the 
profits accrued in prosperous times will be 
held to protect working men and women in 
times of stress. 

England adopted the program as matter of 
necessity when her men returned from the 
Great War. We in this country commonly 
speak of it as the British dole system. As a 
matter of fact it is not a dole system at all 
in the ordinary meaning of that word. Un- 
der it the employer contributes to a fund a 
percentage of his earnings, and the State 
contributes a/ portion. This fund is used to 
equalize the wages of those men and women 
who are unemployed through no fault of 
their own. It is a part of the cost of pro- 
duction. : 

Contrary to the opinion in this country it 
has generally operated successfully. My con- 
versation with those who have personally in- 
vestigated it and with officials of the British 
government indicates that while it is abused 
by some, that it is abused by a very small 
percentage of the workers. I do not advo- 
cate it, but I do advocate the study and dis- 
cussion of it. 

Massachusetts has recognized ,its obligation 
to care for the weak and unfortunate by the 
creation of hospitals. We are maintaining 
hospitals for the insane, the tubercular, the 
epileptic and those of subnormal mental ca- 
pacity. The largest department of the State 


with the exception of the Department of 
Education, the Department making the larg- 
est expenditures of the funds raised by taxa- 
tion, with the exception of the Department 
of Public Works, is the Department of Men- 
tal Diseases. The expenditures of this De- 
partment will amount this year to between 
$15,000,000 and $18,000,000. 


Another great undertaking of the State 
and one that has functioned from the earli- 
est times, is the Department of Correction. 
This Department has to do with those who 
have transgressed our laws. We are striving 
to improve the treatment of these patients 
in an endeavor to return a larger percentage 
of them to society as useful citizens. In this 
effort the State is building a new institution 
called the Norfolk Prison Colony, founded 
and to be conducted upon new ideas. 

With this colony will contain a building of 
the highest security, it will be unlike any 
other penal institution in the country. The 
cell block, which is the security building, will 
have windows from each cell to the open air. 
The buildings which will house the more 
trusted prisoners will contain individual 
rooms decent enough to be fit for habitation. 
It has been endeavored to set up within this 
prison a certain amount of self-government 
in an endeavor to create a feeling of per- 
sonal responsibility. It is hoped that this 
will act as a corrective of that mental afti- 
tude which makes so many prisoners feel 
that they are enemies of society. 


had called for bids on motorized street 
cleaning equipment, a prominent Ameri- 
can company was awarded a contract 
for 80 trucks. 
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Incentive Provided for Study 
of History in West Virginia - 





State ‘Sponsors Movement Designed to En- 
courage Research Work Upon Part of Pupils 
in Addition to Regular Assignments 





By WILLIAM C. COOK 


Superintendent of Free Schools, State of West Virginia 


OVERNOR Alexander Spottswood’s old 

Virginia order of the Knights of the 

Golden Horseshoe has been revived in 
the schools of West Virginia. The award of 
the symbol of knighthood is, in the new or- 
der, made for proficiency in study of the 
country sought by the old Royal Governor 
of Virginia, and not for the physical act of 
crossing the mountains, as required by the 
founder. 

+ + 

Nearly 50,000 school children of West Vir-, 
ginia competed for the honors of knighthood 
during the school year 1930-1931. Out of 
this number, 87 were selected, representing 
46 out of the 55 counties of the State. These 
knights and ladies were assembled at the 
State Capitol at Charleston on May 15 when 
they received the accolade and were awarded 
the golden horseshoe as a symbol of their 
distinctive achievement. The ceremony was 
the culmination of a club movement inaugu- 
rated at the beginning of the 1930 school year 
that had for its purpose an intensive study 
of West Virginia in all its phases. The suc- 
cessful completion of the first year of the 
West Virginia club work marks a new pro- 
gressive development in school work. 

For many years it has been the desire of 
school leaders to bring into the schools a 
study of the State, its geegraphy, history, 
resources, and its people, in a more general 
manner than that of formal class work. By 
reason of its irregular shape—the most ir- 
regular of any State in the Union—West Vir- 
ginia was before the advent of good roads 
broken up into geographical divisions. This 
tended to sectionalism, because of the diverse 
interests of the sections. The manufactur- 
ing and industrial section of the north and 
northern panhandle had but little in com- 
mon with the agricultural and horticultural 
sections of the central and eastern parts of 
the State. The great coal fields of that part 
of the State south of the Great Kanawha 
River seemed farther removed from either 
than many neighboring States to the east 
and west. 

Then, in 1921, there was started a great 
program of road building. Each county set 
was to be connected, with great north and 
south, and east and west hard-surfaced 
highways. The. automobile came into general 
use as a means of travel for business people 
and those on pleasure trips. Tourists flocked 
to the State, attracted by the natural scenic 
beauty and the places of historic ‘interest. 
The need then for an intensive study of West 
Virginia as a means of breaking down sec- 
tional lines was more apparent. Good roads 
and a more general mingling of the people 
from the various sections had all but de- 
stroyed the old geographical divisions. 

At the beginning of the 1930 school year, a 
plan for the organization of West Virginia 
clubs was announced. This plan has been 
worked out in such a way that the element 
of competition was present. The work of the 
club was divided into three parts, with a 
final award of a golden horseshoe to the win- 
ner of the contest in each county. 

+ + 

The story of the exploring trip made by 
Governor Alexander Spottswood in 1716 has 
always had an appeal, not only to the chil- 
dren in school but to’ the elder Virginians 
and West Virginians. The Virginia in Spotts- 
wood’s day was hemmed in between the Blue 
Ridge and the Atlantic Ocean. The courtly 
Governor became interested in opening the 
land west of the mountains, now West Vir- 
ginia, because of his desire to extend the 
sphere of English and Virginia influence and 
to open up a new commercial territory. 

He organized a party of 40 or 50 gentle- 
men and fared to the West as the leader of 
an exploring party. The mountains were 
crossed and a formal ceremony was held. 
Upon return of the party to Williamsburg 


the Governor gave to each of his companions 
a golden horseshoe bearing the Latin motto, 
“Sic jurat transcendere montes’—thus he 
swears to cross the mountains. The token 
was promised others who would fulfill the 
conditions of the motto. \ 

This Virginia order of nobility was never 
recognized by any European king or court; 
it is distinctly Virginian. As West Virginia 
was the land the Governor sought, and its 
soil the fartherest point reached by the 
Knights of the Golden Horseshoe, the an- 
cient order is a part of the newer State’s 
heritage. 

The West Virginia clubs were founded on 
this phase of Virginia history. The first di- 
vision was called the Discoverer, the second 
was known as Explorer, and the third as 
Pioneer. The fourth, and highest award, was 
that of Knight or Lagy of the Golden Horse- 
shoe and this final award was limited to not 
more than three from each county—the 
white and Negro elementary schools and 
high schools, one each. 

The work of the several divisions was made 
on a plan familiar to most school children, 
especially those who are in any way con- 
nected with the Boy Scout or Girl Scout or- 
ganizations. A plan of study was presented 
for each division and all members of the 
clubs started with the Discoverers division. 

Upon the completion of the work of this 
division and after passing a satisfactory’ ex- 
amination, a Discoverer’s badge was awarded 
and the club member passed on to the work 
of the Explorer’s division. A certain definite 
work was outlined to earn the merit badges, 
as in the Boy Scouts, and it was required 
that the merit badges be earned before the 
work of the next highest grade was taken 
up. No honorary or complimentary awards 
were made. 

+ + 

The outlined plan of study was one that 
required study and research independent of 
school texts. The subjects covered every 
phase of life in West Virginia from the pe- 
riod of occupation by the Mound Builders 
down to the latest development, and included 
a detailed study of the resources, products 
and occupations in the various geographical 
divisions. 

The West Virginia club idea was a popular 
one. Both teachers and pupils entered upon 
the work with enthusiasm, and clubs were 
organized in the schools of every county of 
the State at the beginning of the school year. 
The work of directing the clubs became so 
great that the Department of Education as- 
signed Miss Myra M. Neffien, assistant su- 
pervisor of rural schools, to the special work 
of directing the West Virginia clubs. Before 
the end of the school year a total of 2,376 
clubs actively engaged in the course’ of study 
was reported to Miss Nefflen, having an en- 
rollment of 48,743. Other clubs were organ- 
ized and carried on at least a part of the 
work, the number of which cannot be ascer- 
tained from reports. Certainly more than 
50,000 school children were enrolled. 

Of the clubs organized, 2,158 were in 
graded or rural schools, 106 in junior high 
schools and 112 in senior high schools. Com- 
petitive examinations were held in two 
classes in each county, the graded and rural 
schools and high schools, to select the win- 
ners of the honors of knighthood. 

The club work was carried on as a part of 
the school work, under the direction of the 
teacher, and its value so clearly demonstrated 
that more attention will be given during the 
next school year. The first results were most 
beneficial in a broader general knowledge and 
appreciation of West Virginia. It is not too 
much to claim that this awakened interest 
in presenting to the school youth a study of 
West Virginia, its resources, its people, its 
beauties and its promise, was one of the most 
outstanding accomplishments of the school 
year just ended. 





Control of Summer Insect Pests 


Specialist Describes Methods Which Can Be Used 
| By STEWART LOCKWOOD 


Department of Agriculture, State of California 


HILE many insects are best controlle? 

in the Winter and Spring months, oth- 

ers can best be combated during the 
Summer. 

The codling moth is one of the insects 
which can be controlled at this time of the 
year. At this time early sprays for codling 
moth in apples and pears are over. The 
calyx spray has already been applied. This 
is the most important spray. Without it 
considerable damage is almost certain. If 
the bloom was irregular and if rains closely 
followed the first calyx spray, a second 
should have been applied a week after the 
first. 

About three weeks after the calyx spray 
the first cover Spray should be applied to 
keep from worms entering the sides of the 
fruit. The spray should be applied under a 
high driving pressure. The leaves and small 
fruits should be thoroughly coated with the 
chemical. A third and sometimes a fourth 
spraying is necessary to keep the worms from 
seriously damaging the fruit. The third ap- 
plication is generally put on the tree a month 
after the second spray. Further applications 
may be indicated by the use of bait pots sus- 
pended in the trees. 

Banding the trees with burlap and killing 
the larvae or worms that collect there once 
every 10 days is also an effective method of 
reducing the second brood of worms. When- 
ever possible the drops should be picked up 
and destroyed. 

Wireworms are now in the upper surface 
of the soil and will do some damage to field 
crops. During the Summer there is little 
that one can do. However, the fields should 
be watched. Replanting, if necessary and 
practical, should be resorted to only after the 
wireworms have left the upper surface of the 
soil, 

During May aphids may make their ap- 
pearance on melon vines, with the promise 
of more to come if these are not taken care 
of. «The use of dust containing 3 per cent 








actual nicotine will check aphids. If there is 
a wind, the dust should be applied under a 
cloth curtain dragging behind the duster. 
The melon aphid is parasitized by a very 
small wasp-like creature which is a very 
effective check to the melon aphids only 
during warm weather. 


The leaf hoppers have emerged and de- 
posited eggs in the leaves of the grapes 
There are two broods a year of this pest. 
Far too often control is not started until the 
season is so far advanced that practical con- 
trol measures are almost out of the question. 
Vitaculturists who got their vines pruned 
early enough to allow cultivating of the vine- 
yards before the leaf hoppers emerged, have 
fewer to contend with now than those who 
let the hoppers escape from the ground be- 
fore they cultivated. 

The most effective control known for the 
leaf hoppers on grapes is calcium cyanide 
dust. This insecticide ‘has proven to be suc- 
cessful when applied at the right time. If 
the application of dust is put on too early in 
the season many eggs have not hatched and 
the vines may become reinfested. It is best 
to wait until many of the young are almost 
ready to develop wings and then dust the 
vines, always working up wind from row to 
row. However, the dust should not be ap- 
plied when the air is moving very much. 


While the so-called red spiders are not 
technically insects, they are so considered 
for practical purposes. Cultural practices 
should be used to insure hardihood and gen- 
eral vigor of the vines. The soil moistures 
in the vineyards should be kept as near con- 
stant as possible. This serves two purposes. 
First, as already indicated, it keeps the vines 
healthy and in such a condition they can 
best withstand attacks by spiders. Second, 
the soil surface temperature and the tem- 
perature of the air under the leaves are not 
so great where the vines are healthy and the 
spiders do not develop so rapidly. 















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































